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No Saturation Point for Textiles, but an Elimination 
Point for Many Mills 


An Ever-Widening Demand for the Right Products 
—Failure for Those Who Do Not Make Them 


N every hand, one hears 

various reasons why the tex- 

tile industry is in its present 

poor condition. One of the 
reasons given is that we have more 
machinery than is needed to make 
all the goods the country and the 
export trade can consume. In other 
words, the saturation point in the 
market for all American textiles has 
been reached. 

The strange thing is that practi- 
cally everyone in the industry takes it 
for granted that this is so. But, is 
it? Under the old, and _ present, 
general methods of conducting busi- 
ness in almost 100% of our textile 
mill organizations, it certainly 
But it does not have to be so. 

Other industries have proven over 
and over again that when a product 
is made which fills a human need, 
at a price available to the majority 
of the people, there is practically no 
such thing as a saturation point for 
that product. Undoubtedly, this may 
sound ridiculous to some textile men, 
but it is an absolute fact. 

If a new and better product is 
made that takes the place of a former 
product, the former product has not 
reached a_ saturation point, it has 
reached an climination point. The 
difference should be clearly  recog- 
nized in this article. 

What Other Industries Have Done 

For a long time, most _ people 
believed the saturation point had 
each year been reached in automo- 
biles, talking machines, home build- 
ing, telephones, ocean liners, steel, 
bath-tubs, cash-registers, electric mo- 
tors, etc. But in all these things, and 
in many more, that mystical point is 
still far on the because the 
products fill an ever-widening need, or 
desire, of most people. 

Now, one hears 
point is here, or 
radios, silk — stockings, washing 
machines, gas ranges, vacuum clean- 
ers, parking places, movies, etc. It 
is decidedly doubtful. 


is. 


horizon 


saturation 
here, in 


the 
nearly 


By James W. Cox, Jr. 


Probably, before long, one will 
hear the saturation point has been 
reached in motor boats, books, air- 
planes, airships, thoughts, breakfast 
foods, radio-phones, television appa- 
ratus, etc. But it won’t be reached. 

Thinkers, men who dare and do, 
will have made things more attrac- 
tive, useful, convenient, cheap, 
usable and desirable, and the satura- 
tion point will be still farther away. 

Man accomplishes more each day. 
He wants more each day. He has 
more each day. There is no stop- 
ping his progress. 

Under the old, and present, gen- 
erally accepted methods of conduct- 
ing textile organizations, we _ cer- 
tainly have a saturation point, be- 
cause there ts one under — such 
methods in any industry, in the pro- 
ducing capacity of all workers, 
machines, mills and distributors. But 
with new, constructive ideas in manu- 
facture and selling, new products will 
be produced, and the saturation point 
for textiles in general, not individual 
products, would vanish into the 
horizon, as it has for the products 
first mentioned above. 


Three Concrete Examples 

There are three outstanding ex- 
amples in the textile industry which 
show what has happened when con- 
sistent thinking and foresight have 
been used. Unbelievable  (before- 
hand) and remarkable results 
been achieved. 

1. Rayon—Rayon was laughed at 
as a joke. It was considered by 
most people as the chemist’s dream, 
the laboratory’s theoretical folly, 
and it thought that it never 
would amount to much. Today, in a 
remarkably short space of time, more 
rayon than silk is used in the world. 
Did old ideas produce it? Did old 
established methods make it possible? 
Absolutely not; “foolish chemists 
wasting their time” did it. Rayon 


have 


was 


gave the world, particularly women, 
what they wanted, i.e., silken-type 
cloths at half, or silk price 
Many men today say that rayon has 
practically reached its saturation 
point. Maybe it has in the present 
development of the art, but it is 
doubtful. But is it in its final 
Decidedly not. Things will be pos- 
sible tomorrow with rayon that can- 
not be done today. 

2. ASBESTOS—Asbestos was 
laughed at. The idea of using that 
short, weak, poor fiber was consider 
ed asinine. “What, spin a rock?” 
“The man must crazy.” Its 
growth been remarkable, has 
literally created a new branch of our 
industry. Many textile mill men still 
think “there is nothing very import- 
ant about asbestos” and say the 
saturation point has been reached. 
But its use is increasing in leaps and 
bounds. Why? 3ecause of it, 
fabrics can be made which are prac- 
tically impervious to fire, strong acids 
and alkalies, three qualities no other 
established textile fiber has. Has it 
reached a saturation point? Abso 
lutely not. 

3. INDUSTRIAL AND MECHANICAL 
Fasrics — Twenty-five years 


less, 


form ? 


also 


be 
has 


ago, 
with some few exceptions, industrial 
and mechanical fabrics were ignored, 
the manufacturers making them be- 
ing generally considered wasting their 
Now, not only 
certain machines, but whole new in- 
dustries, have to have mechanical 
fabrics to For instance, the 
electrical, paper, printing, lithograph 
ing, laundry, automobile, airplane and 
airship industries vitally depend on 
textiles of one kind or another. Has 
the saturation point in materials for 
these purposes been: reached? » Yes, 
say most men. But it is far, -fer-off: 
It probably will not ever be reached. 
The Average Textile Viewpoint 
The writer spoke about the’ frst of 
the three above cases, rayon, before 


time, and foolish men. 


exist 


textile short 
time ago and asked for expressions ot 
The majority, but ot 
course the entire, opinion 
that “Rayon had had a remarkable 
growth, but that rayon was different,” 
and “It was not so with anything 
else.” It is just that; 
been and is different. 
not be with 
materials ? 


a gathering of men a 
opinions. 


not Was 


rayon has 
Why can it 
sO other textile 

The second instance, asbestos, was 
then given and opinions asked. The 
majority thought “Asbestos didn’t 
amount to much” and that the situa- 
tion was exaggerated. The names 
of certain companies were therefore 
cited, the products and approximate 
poundage made were given, as well 
as the way the products were used 
Then the opinion seemed to be, “Well, 
what has that to do with cotton goods 
and our mills?” 

The third 
mechanical 
which are 
cited. 


and 
ot 
was then 
Facts and figures, not always 
pleasant to digest, were stated 
opinions asked for. The consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that the writer 
was ridiculous, his proofs were not 
so, and his opinions were too wild. 
lhey radical opinions to the 
mind. 


industrial 
majority 


instance, 
fabrics, a 
cotton fabrics, 


and 


are 
average 
\ certain manufacturer later re- 
torted: “Well, come and prove to me 
how to make money in my plant, and 
I may believe you.” The plant was 
investigated and the treasurer of the 
concern was told that the writer did 
not believe he could help that indi 
vidual concern because of ten things. 
i.¢., 
1. The three head men were not 
workers. 
2. They. drew @ total of $75,000 a 
veai ‘frdnr a ‘sthali plant. 
"3. They ‘were never thoroughly 
wtrained ‘fon their positions. 
4. ‘They nadeno-aciual experience 
in textile manufacturing. 
5. They insisted on continuin 
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janufacture a type of product for 
which there is demand than 
consequently more 
competition the 


less 
formerly, and 


intensive for re- 


maining business. 


inten- 
this 


6. They would not apply 


sive selling methods to meet 


intensive competition. 
7. The buildings, machinery and 


equipment were in poor condition. 

8. The executives were opposed 
to any change except more business 
of the old type, manufactured on 
the same machinery in the 


way. 


same 


9. The foremen were opposed to 
any changes except raises in their 
salaries. 

10. The manutacturing was abso- 
lutely controlled by the foremen, 
the superintendent not being a prac- 
tical, technically trained man. 

In the writer’s opinion, this type of 
concern never will, or can, do any- 


thing but complain, and eventually 
fail. Instances of this kind are 
many. They have reached their own 


elimination point, and the market 1s 
saturated with their products. 
When telling the same story to an 
other manufacturer about a year ago, 
the seed fell on fertile ground. The 
whole toes 
They 


on its 
are, of course, still primarily 
working on their old type of product, 
and at the present time it is about 
70% of their production, but they 
have three new products on the mar 
ket to supply an actual need, where a 
textile product was never used be- 
fore. They are working on a num- 
ber of other new things. They are 
making money today. That concern 
will not liquidate. There will be no 
saturation point for their new pro 
ducts, or elimination point for them. 
That is certain. 

The above is typical of some mills. 
The writer is proud of them. They 
are doing a wonderful work for our 
industry. If the maiority could only 
be that way. 


concern is now 


Saturation Points Eliminated 


If saturation points have been 
eliminated in other industries, and in 
certain branches of our industry, they 
can be eliminated to some degree, at 
least, in others. It is believed that 
they can be eliminated in practically 
all branches, not by making and sell- 
ing the same products in the same 
way to the same trade, but by a com- 
plete change in mental attitude, con- 
structive thinking and work—consis- 
tent, not spasmodic. 

Such men Edison, Steinmetz, 
Sperry, Schwab, and now Lindbergh, 
Byrd, etc., and such concerns as the 
Corp. of America, General 

Lawrence Aircraft Corp., 
American Telegraph and Telephone 
Co., etc., know no saturation point. 
They are not held down by any such 
ideas as “it can’t be done.” 

One hears everywhere, 
industry is different.” 
of man and ¢cmpany mentioned 
They saturation 
point, but many absorption points tor 
new ideas. They think and do, and 
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until they actually produce, they are 
considered queer or crazy. 

Other industries eliminated 
saturation point; we can in our in- 
dustry—but we must think ahead, not 
backward, constructively, not aim- 

not Then and 


have 


lessly—work, hope. 


only then, will we get out of this 
condition and have the joy (financial 
and otherwise) of always seeing the 
saturation points on an ever-receding 
horizon. 

It will be done sometime by keen 
thinkers and doers. Why not now? 


Development of Wool Institute 





Question of Definite Price Policy 
Receiving Prime Consideration 


ETAILS of the progress being 

made by the Wool Institute are 
being broadcast to members. The 
meeting of the first group held last 
week was reported to be an unquali- 
fied success. Those present almost 
unanimously agreed to the principle of 
price maintenance as_ outlined by 
President Whiteside in his discussion 
of the situation. The mills repre- 
sented at this meeting, comprising a 
large proportion of those making 
medium and high grade men’s wear 
worsteds, have been circularized on 
the matter of a definite price policy 
and replies have been received indi- 
cating the favorable acceptance of the 
program. This willingness involves 
a disposition to join in establishing a 
definite price policy, the reporting of 
opening prices to the Institute each 
season, a report of the individual mills 
sales policy to the Institute and per- 
mission to make this information 
available to other mills submitting 
similar details. 

At the second meeting of this group 
to be held April 17 a form will be 
presented for the signature of manu- 
facturers and their selling representa- 
tives. This will mean a very definite 
decision binding those signing to con- 
formation to a fixed policy. It is be- 
lieved there will be a very general 
acceptance of the plan. 

It is announced that President 
Whiteside will talk by invitation to 
the Worcester County Textile Associ- 
ation, April 12 at Worcester. It is 
prophesied the industry will be di- 
vided into eight or more groups even- 
tually, enabling each group to consider 
its own individual problems. 

Mr. Whiteside in his latest semi- 
monthly report to members of the 
Institute gives the following informa- 
tion: 


Semi-Monthly Report 


“At the present time the member- 
ship is on a basis of 129 mills oper- 
ating 38,677 looms. The following 
mills have joined the institute since 
the last report: Amos Abbott Com- 
pany, Belleville Woolen Company, H. 
T. Hayward Company, Hayward 
Woolen Company, Schuster Woolen 
Company, Stokes-Brooks Worsted 
Company, Inc. 

“After April 1 the field director 
H. E. Peabody, will make direct calls 
on member arid non-member mills in 
New England. Members are form- 
ing the habit of dropping in at the 
instituce offices when in New York. 

‘One of will be to 
convince both out-of-town and in-town 


our objectives 


men that every facility of the organ- 
ization is accessible to them for any 
purpose required. 


Costs 
“In preference to employing a 
moderate salaried accountant on a 


yearly basis immediately, an arrange- 
ment has been made by which the 
institute has secured the services, for 
the next two months, of an excep- 
tionally competent man who has 
specialized in setting up and analyz- 
ing methods of figuring costs. W. L. 
Keating, C.P.A., of Philip N. Miller 
& Co., acting for us in this capacity, 
is at present calling on several New 
England mills to familiarize himself 
with the cost methods now in opera- 
tion in both woolen and worsted mills. 
A total of 91 mills have already sent 
in estimate cost sheets and actual 
figures on particular fabrics. This is 
the first step toward compiling the 
cost manual. 
Statistics 

“117 mills, representing 29,181 
looms, or 45.5% of the industry, filed 
their figures for the month of 
February. The new set up now being 
used for the first time adds materially 
to the value of this information. They 
will be issued in the new folders 
Monday, April 2, 12 days later than 
should have been done. 


Broadening the Market 
“This subject will be taken up with 
three or four of the largest manufac- 
turers of women’s wear to obtain their 
reaction on the general idea before 
going further. 
Group Meetings 
“Other group meetings of mills in- 
terested in related fabrics will be 
called during the coming week. 
Junior Counci 
“ss mill organizations have ap- 
pointed representatives on the Junior 
Council. Its first meeting will be held 
after April 15. A definite date will 
be announced next week. 


General Comment 

“May I again ask that the members 
exert every effort to reply to communi- 
cations as quickly as possible—particu- 
larly to invitations to meetings. 

“May I add my personal opinion to 
the effect that the affairs of the Insti- 
tute are shaping up very satisfactorily.” 

Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates, 
manufacturers of burlap and_ sacking, 
are reported to have acquired the proper- 
ties of the Southeastern Mfg. Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. It is said that the latter 
company will be reorganized under the 
name of the Ludlow Bagging Co. 
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Cloth Brokers Organized 


Textile Brokers Assn. Aims at Har- 
mony for Mill and Client 

The committee on organization 
which was appointed by the temporary 
chairman, Louis Lowinson, at the first 
meeting of the cotton goods brokers 
two weeks ago, reported through E. F. 
Wilderming, chairman, at a meeting 
last Tuesday at the Arkwright Club, 
New York. 

Six resolutions were read, discussed 
and adopted as reflecting the views of 
the members, and will be reviewed by 
a committee, appointed for the pur- 
pose when a body of laws are duly 
and legally framed. 

The six resolutions which were un- 
animously agreed upon, follow: 

1. Resolved, that the name of our 
organization shall be the Textile 
Brokers’ Association, and that we be 
incorporated at the earliest possible 
date as the Textile Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

2. Resolved, That the objects are to 
foster a better understanding and co- 
operation between mills and clients. 

3. Resolved, That any person acting 
as a broker in the textile industry 
shall be eligible to membership, sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations. 

4. Resolved, That each brokerage 
firm shall vote as a unit and that their 
vote shall be recognized as one vote. 

5. Resolved, That such committees 
as may be deemed necessary be ap- 
pointed to meet with other committees 
representing other textile associations. 

6. Resolved, That a temporary as- 
sessment be collected from each or- 
ganization to defray in whole or in 
part the temporary expenses. 

It was also enacted that a committee 
of five be appointed to draft a consti- 
tution and by-laws and to consult an 
attorney. That committee is composed 
of Sidney Scheuer, chairman; Charles 
Rupprecht, Charles Pray, Charles H. 
Pope and George Hussey. 

The members selected E. A. Reilly 
as temporary treasurer, with instruc- 
tions that financial obligations in- 
curred by the constitutional committee 
shall be paid on the vouchers presented 
by its chairman. 

Those in attendance or firms repre- 
sented included the following : 

Beattie W. J. & Co., Bell & Co., Bruns 
Nordeman Co., Case, William S., Coit, 
J. O., Combs, William H., Carter, George 
C., Foster, Hallet, J., Co., Hankinson, 
W. E. S., Hecht, Jesse H., Heineman 
& Seidman, Hetzel & Gordon, Hewitt, 
M. G. & Co., Hussey, George & Co., 
Jacobs, M. R. & Bros., Inc., Laighton, 


A. P., & Co., Lehman, M., Lowinson, 
Louis, & Co., Mann, A. B., Martin, Louis. 


Mole & Zenke, Inc., Ohl, Edward F 
Peirce, H. M., Phillips, Churchill & 
Thomas, Blydenburgh, V., Pope & 


Earley, Inc., Pray, Day & Reilly, Rup- 
precht Bros., Inc., Shapiro, M. G., & Co., 
Inc., Snider, Bumsted & Co., Small. 
Cyrus T., & Co., Starfield, Herbert N.. 
Strauss, Harry, Thompson, John C., 


Tracey, Lyons & Co., Uchitelle Gans 
berg Co., Volz, George C., & Co., Inc., 
Wilmerding, E. F., and Parker Co., H. S 


Sheboygan (Wis.) Mattress Co. 
has asked for bids for construction of 
a new factory building and a warehouse. 
according to announcement, Max 


+ 
( 


Marsack, manager of the company. 











Marked Progress in Style Fabrics Is Noted at 
Third British Rayon Exhibition 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
HE Third British Rayon Show 
opened in London on 

March 19 by H. G. Williams, 

M.P., of the Board of Trade. 
The exhibition space had been fully 
booked up for many months and no 
effort had been spared to make it the 
most successful of its kind ever held. 
The object of the enterprise is to 
show how British fashion designers 
and British plants have beaten every 
other European country in the race 
for rayon production. It is difficult 
for a resident of this country fo say 
whether this claim is justified or not, 
but there is little doubt that the many 
foreign visitors were greatly im- 
pressed with the formidable array of 
fabrics set before them. 

The mannequin parades were as 
hitherto the center of attraction, and 
no fewer than 50 mannequins wearing 
500 dresses were to be seen. Upon 
each of the six days of the show, the 
mannequins were ushered in by lead- 
ing actresses wearing special rayon 
dresses. Another special feature 
which was tried successfully last year 
was the display of lingerie on living 


Was 


models in the form of tableaux 
vivants. Rayon tennis trousers for 
women tennis players were also 


featured and it is likely that they will 
become distinctly fashionable. Another 
novelty was the new color known as 
“Mavis,” so called because it is the 
tint of a thrush’s egg and hitherto 
unobtainable by chemists. 

Speaking generally there is little 
change in the construction of fabrics 
this year, but there has been very 
marked progress in quality. The de- 
signs, moreover, were very striking 
and original. A greater number of 
firms are now in a position to produce 
really good quality all-rayon satins 
and lining cloths and these are com- 
peting directly with the real silk 
lining trade. Indeed, it is commonly 
reported that the latter has been very 
badly hit. 

Silk and rayon crepe-de-chines are 
prominent and are one step nearer to 
the all-rayon fabric. Several firms 
are showing all rayon crepe-de-chines 
which are scarcely distinguishable 
from the silk and rayon mixtures. 


Details of Exhibits 


An all-rayon crepe-de-chine was one 
of the most interesting features of the 
display made by Armitage and Rigby, 
Ltd., of Manchester. It has an ex- 
tremely soft handle and is somewhat 
similar to the silk and rayon mixture 
cloths of this construction. They had 
a wide range in printed cotton and rayon 
mixtures and attention was attracted to 
their “Wireless” and “Egg” designs. An- 
other interesting fabric was a “Chinella” 





Improvement in Quality Most Noticeable 
Feature — Designs Are Striking and Original 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


semi-velveteen cut pile cotton and rayon 
fabric in plain shades and jacquard de- 
signs. A somewhat heavier all-rayon 
voile was noted as being different from 
the usual ninon type. 

A novel “Chrysanthemum” design was 
shown in “Rychine’ by Baynes and 
Argo, Ltd., of London, who had a large 
variety of cotton and rayon dress fabrics 
in printed and dyed effects. 


For the first time, the Bleachers Asso- 
ciation, of Manchester, took part in this 
show. They had a number of novel floral 
designs in cotton and rayon mixture 
fabrics and the firm’s new “Laresa’”’ finish 
was shown on cotton and Celanese and 
all-Celanese cloths. It is a 
two-tone effect 
printing. 

The chief feature of the modernist 
booth occupied by the Bradford Dyers 
Association was the brilliant color 
scheme. One section of the booth was 
devoted to all-rayon plain fabrics chiefly 
of a heavy satin, highly lustrous type 
in several shades of bright reds, oranges 
and greens. By way of contrast there 
was an extensive display of silk and 
rayon dull luster crepe-de-chine fabrics 
in many shades. Quite a novel style in 
two-color wool and furnishing 
fabrics was a prominent feature. Spun 
rayon and cotton crepe-de-chines, par- 
ticularly soft in handle and with a dull 
luster, and a viscose and acetate cross- 
dyed lining fabric, attracted considerable 
attention. 


permanent 
produced by _ similis 


V isc se 


A feature of the large and singularly 
attractive booth occupied by British 
Celanese, Ltd., another of the modern- 


Photograph Showing Some of the Mannequins at the Third British Rayon Show. 
A Large Range of Designs in Longer Skirts for Evening Wear Were Featured. 
At the Right Is the New Futuristic “Atom” Design 


ist type, was the beautiful lighting effect. 
On this occasion the greater portion of 
the stand was devoted to all-rayon fabrics. 
Interest was aroused by the new 
“Bayardo” printed design representing 
chain-mail, and also the printed scribble 
effect design. The new “Laresa” finish, 
produced by the Bleachers Association, 
was prominent and among other attrac- 
tions was a Celanese Georgette with a 
delightfully soft handle. Voiles, ninons, 
satin marocain and patterned crepe-de- 
chine were shown in the fabrics section. 
In lingerie, attention was drawn to the 
new corsets, corselets, brassieres and 
girdles. In hosiery, jacquard patterns in 
Celanese-wool mixture and Celanese 
marl and the “twin point” heel were 
prominent. 


British Visada, Ltd., of Littleborough, 
were showing their viscose yarns and 
fabrics made therefrom, including some 
rather interesting jacquard figure all- 
rayon linings made with their “Visada” 
warp and acetate weft; also plain and 
dyed knitted all-rayon dress and lingerie 
fabrics, chenille pile fabric, etc. 

The display of underwear by Byerleys, 
Ltd., London, gave particular prominence 
to the fashion for Another 
feature was a three-piece garment with 
elastic back. 

Calico Printers Association, Ltd., 
Manchester, had a large and imposing 
booth representing a most comprehensive 
selection of printed and plain-dyed fabrics 
for dress and lingerie wear. These fabrics 
range from the finest rayon ninon-voile, 
through dainty lingerie styles, to the 
heavier type of crepe-de-chine and _taf- 


inset laces. 





feta constructions. The latest 
ment of taffeta shown in form 
of a broché taffeta overprinted with pleas- 
ing designs. 


develop 


was the 


Fras. Hinde and Hardy, Ltd., were 
showing an artificial striped crepe-de-chine 
worked up in pleasing shades of fawn and 
brown, producing an ombre pattern, 
which was shown to advantage by a two- 
inch bar of artificial satin in white. 


A large booth devoted to knitted rayon 
was that of Melso, Ltd., who showed 
all-rayon stockinette for lingerie. 
eral other lines were displayed including 
“Melso-Lain,” a rayon and wool mixture 
in wonderful shot effects, “Melso-Soir’”’ 
and “Melso-Sac.” The latter has the 
fashionable frosted surface and is suitable 
for three-piece suits. 

Sunsheen, Ltd., Gracehill, Co., Antrim, 
Ireland, showed samples of rayon yarn, 
both bleached and dyed, in various forms, 
and of woven fabrics in which rayon 
figured as both warp and weft and knit- 
ted fabrics entirely of rayon. This firm 
is making a specialty of linen and rayon 
mixtures and is constantly adding to its 
efforts in this direction. 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee and Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, were showing “Tootisha,” a 
cotton and rayon crepe-de-chine fabric 
guaranteed to have withstood 4% hours 
boiling with soap, soda, etc. Some novel 
designs included a harlequin, large col- 
ored floral, block stripes with diverging 
colors, etc. Another interesting feature 
was an embroidered voile, a rayon broché 
on cotton back and an embroidered lingerie 
cloth in Princess lengths. 

Western Viscose Silk Mills, Ltd., 
3ristol, had a complete set of samples il- 
lustrating the various stages in the man- 
ufacture of “Wescosyl” yarn; samples ot 
bleached and dyed yarn in the latest 
spring shades in hanks, and also wound 
for various trades; samples of knitted 
hose with dull finish and dress goods 
woven with Wescosyl weft yarn. 

Beales, Powner and Plowright, Ltd., 
Manchester, although among the first 
firms to produce cloths containing’ rayon, 
were exhibiting this year for the first 
time. The chief lines shown were dress 
goods and lingerie cloths, of cotton and 
Celanese rayon. There were some new 
designs in printed taffeta cloth constructed 
with cotton warp and Celanese weft and 
the firm states that both the large and the 
small patterns are selling exceedingly 
well. 

Raffael Besso & Co,, Manchester, 
were showing their '“Bessonia” rayons 
comprising “Fleur-de-Chine,” plain and 
printed. They made a _ special fea- 
ture of a piece of material which had 
been 50 hours in water without damage. 
Another line shown was the new Rose- 
de-chine which is retailed at a slightly 
lower price than “Fleur-de-Chine.” 
“Florenza” is a crepe-de-chine type of 
fabric with a small jacquard effect and 
shown in a range of patterns. All the 
firm’s designs are reproduced from old 
French silks and the tendency is to give 
the idea of faded silks. 

Herbert B. Bowen, Ltd., Manchester, 


Sev- 
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wed “Taffasil,” 
m warp and 


a lingerie fabric with 
rayon weft, and also 
Crepasil,”’ a cotton and Celanese imita- 

crepe-de-chine in both plain shades 
nd novel printed designs including tra- 
erse, small foulard effects, feather ef- 
fects, floral designs. An interesting fea- 
ture was a boarder in “Crepasil” imitat- 
ng beads and shown in eight different 
shades. Another line was a new rayon 
crepe containing 78% rayon and 22% silk 
in the latest shades. 


Burgess, Ledward and Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, were showing “Duro-chine,” 
vhich is a near approach to washable 
silk and “Belachine” in plain and printed 
designs together with “Belasylk,” a new 
fabric in printed designs. The dyehouse 
department had a display of rayon yarn 
dyed in self shades, rainbow colors, 
ombres and marls in hank and wound 
n bottle bobbins, cone, cheese and pirn, 
also sized on weaver’s beam. 


Ferguson Bros, Ltd., Carlisle, dis- 
played a printed rayon and cotton fabric 
known as “Juliette,” with the handle and 
appearance of crepe-de-chine and “Ro- 
salie,” an imitation crepe-de-chine printed 
in special fast colors. “Eden Satin’ is 
an all-acetate fabric for lingerie and lin- 
ing purposes and “Solent Satin” is an 
all-rayon, viscose and acetate production. 
Novel effects, including crocodile skin, in 
brocaded rayon and cotton linings were 
noticeable. Cotton and rayon linings for 
vercoats and shirtings in cotton and vis- 
ose, and cotton and viscose with real 
silk stripes, were also featured for men’s 
wear. 


Richard Goodair, Ltd., Manchester, 
vere showing the new “Rigosil,” printed 
n fast colors, “Celestachine,” in striking 
lesigns, including the latest traverse bor- 
lers, “Crepe-de-lux,” a printed rayon 
“SylInew,” an all 
creaseless satin, attracted attention. 


John T. Lewis and Sons, Ltd., Man- 


and other lines. 


displayed “JonTeiL,” a cotton 
rayon cloth suitable for lingerie, 
es, tur and costume linings In 
ted designs there were some novel 
m small geometrical motifs to 
d large Stripe cettects Chere 
} the latest “Midway” 
rders and a voile of a beaded type in 
f border patterns he 

1 111¢ Ww 

rmed t ra 

le made w a llow 

vett and cottor war] 


Lowthina Drake & Co., Manchester, 


Wi Crayshene,” a particularly 


with Celanese weft and two- 


cotton warp patented finish 
‘ 1! } } } 
s thle tor dress and lingerie weat A 


printed lace eff 


*T 


ect was quite a new tea- 
Lodrashene,” a new _ line 


with 

gle cotton warp and viscose weft suit 
ible for lingerie; a novel cotton and 
Celanese lingerie fabric with faint. self 
ver im various shades; an all 
all-ravon 


} : 1 
aiso noted 


D. Marshall & Co., \Manc! 


their renowned 


ester, were 
*Martialine’ 
rayon and cotton fabric in a range of ex 
ally stylish and original designs 


e imcluded irridescent effects pre 


teather motifs and multi-colored 


pes were teatured. Samples were als: 


shown in the dved_ range ll-rayvon 
ths were interesting, including 
>. . . ‘ 
uasyl, a jappe tree trom loading and 


to be incapable of “splitting.” Con- 


siderable interest was shown in this pro- 
uction as it was the first time it had 
been exhibited. “Modasyl,” is an all- 
rayon taffeta free from loading and with 


good washing properties. “Siesterline” is 
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another new fabric of the all-rayon class 
and suitable for lingerie. An all-rayon 
satin known as “Raytrousse,” is under- 
stood to have been highly successful. It 
drapes well and is free from many of the 
defects previously associated with rayon 
satins. 

Potter, Boardman & Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester, were showing a large range of 
printed designs in “Noelene” and “Thier- 
line,” cotton and Celanese fabrics of the 
usual crepe-de-chine type. Among their 
many novel designs may be mentioned a 
butterfly wing effect and a spiral stripe 
design giving the idea of a marble pillar. 
“Tenisyl” is an attractive cotton and 
rayon fabric in a number of plain shades 
specially made for hard wear. Shot 
“Tenisyl” is being used very largely for 
bed quilts. 

Simpson and Godlee, Ltd., Man- 
chester, made a special show of a warp 
printed cloth suitable for dressing gowns 
and another new feature was a large 
range of rayon curtain nets and case- 
ment cloths. “Bevisheen,” a cotton and 
rayon mixture fabric, was shown in some 
novel designs, including a flame pattern 
border cloth, which was prominent in the 
mannequin parades. “Bevis” satin is an 
all-rayon satin. Woven designs in rayon 
and cotton crepes, which were quite a 
feature of this show, were displayed on 
this stand. 

Sparrow, Hardwick and Co., Man- 
chester, displayed “Spachene,” a printed 
fabric of cotton warp with Celanese weft 
which has just been introduced in a large 
number of new designs. Large triangular 
futurist designs and large shield effects 
together with an interesting dice pattern 
were featured. were also making 
a specialty of a 100% rayon “non-slip” lin- 
ing cloth in a number of shades in woven 
and printed designs. They state that this 
cloth is a successful outcome of consid- 
erable experiment. 


They 


Lawrence Sugden & Co., Manchiester, 
had a new taffeta known as “Syleska” 
in delicate colored woven stripe and check 
effects. “Bosylka” 
ton back were also interesting and a ver) 
large floral printed design on “Sedashene” 


ittracted 


rayon brocades on cot 


attention 


Whipp Bros. and Tod, Ltd., \Man 


chester, had a large display ot their now 


“Printones” 
latest 


Tamah” rayons 


ot (;ranites” are the 


One of the most attractive of all the 
exhibition was, as on pre 
occasions, that occupied by Whito- 

and Mitchell, Ltd., of Man 


chester They showing no less 


stands in. the 
vious 
worth 
were 
than 80 new printed designs in “Trico- 
cheme” and “Crepe-de-Cilma,” together 
with plain shades in “Tricolene,” as well 
Among the 
many special features of the booth might 


as in the two former fabrics 


be mentioned an all-rayon satin and an 
taffeta Plain-dyed silk and 
rayon and wool and rayon mixture fabrics 
also attracted attention and an all-rayon 

ile with particularly fine draping qual- 
» noted. A cotton voile with 
worthy of at- 


all avon 


ities was als 


a ravon figure was also 


Ltd., Manchester, 
iad a particularly attractive rayon crepe 


in self colors. It is made 


Wilsons Fabrics, 
} 
from cupra 
ammonium rayon and has a velvet suede 
finish \nother cuprammonium 
was “Boncherie,” specially woven and 
constructed for lingerie and tennis frocks. 
It carries the “Solprufe” fadeless shades 
the Bradford Dyers 
Association and in this respect is excep- 
tional All-rayon fabrics comprised 
“Gappes,” “Taffetas” and 

Rayon velvets were featured by 


rayon 


guarantee given by 


Bal- 


“Marocains.” 


stone, Cooke and Co., Manchester. A 
gossamer type velvet known as “Rayvel,” 
made up in one of the new flower designs 
was particularly attractive in a negligee. 


British Bead Printers, Ltd., North- 
ampton, had several new features includ- 
“Broidella,’ a process of “embroidery 
effect” printing in single and multi col- 
ors, producing the appearance and touch 
of high class embroidery; “Cementene,” 
a process of “china effect” printing ; and 
a special process of flat printing including 
a variety of metallic effects. The well- 
known “Juwella,” or dew drop effect, and 
“Glittora” glass printing effect were also 
shown. 


The British Cotton and Wool Dyers 
Association, Manchester, had an excel- 
lent show of plain dyed yarns in all kinds 
of rayon and supplemented by a large 
number of fancies. Rayon and wool, 
both doubled and scribbled together be- 
fore spinning, were shown. In some cases 
the rayon and wool were dyed in con- 
trasting shades and in others the wool 
only was dyed and the rayon left white. 
Three-color effects were also shown to 
advantage in wool, acetate and viscose 
twists. 

The fashion for angora and rayon was 
well catered for by the Derwent Mills, 
Ltd., of Matlock, with a display of 
“Angoreen” and in another direction the 
demand for imitation furs was provided 
for by Drey, Simpson & Co., of Stock- 
port. The latter firm was making a big 
show of their new “Rayfur,” which in- 
cludes all reproductions of the fashionable 
furs of today. It drapes very well and 
when it is used with a natural fur trim- 
ming is really very effective and among a 
large class of purchasers will be as- 
sured of a good sale. The firm’s “Miro- 
vel,” which is a rayon velour has been 
improved considerably. It is woven fast 
pile and therefore suitable for curtains 
and upholstery. The sheen is not glar- 
ing or metallic and in this respect it dif- 
fers from many of the somewhat similar 
fabrics on the market. The stand was 
most effectively designed by a leading 
modernist artist. 

\ very prominent part in the rayon in- 
dustry is now taken by the old 
cotton firm of 
Crewdson & Co., 


only possible t 


being 
established Horrockses, 
Preston, and it is 
n some of the lead- 
ing features of their display at this show. 
“Chic-a-Chine’ is a cotton and rayon 
fabric with a printed fine check and floral 
design; and “Dul-a-Chine,” an attractive 
rayon and cotton plain dyed 
shades and in printed designs. ‘Voila- 
syll” is a rayon and cotton voile, with 
a Celanese warp and cotton’ weft. 
“Dresina” is a cotton and Celanese weft 
fabric for lingerie and wear in 
which the weave is particularly fine. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London, devoted their booth to the chem- 
icals required by the rayon industry and 
more particularly to dyestuffs as manu- 
factured by the British Dyestuffs Corp., 
including the Duranol colors for acetate 
and the Icyl colors for obtaining level 
shades on irregular qualities of viscose. 

Lever Bros., Ltd., gave the usual 
demonstration of the correct way to 
wash rayons. 


mentk 


fabric in 


dress 


Some of the latest types of under- 
clothing were shown by William Pretty 
& Sons, of Ipswich, the makers of the 
“Evola” range of underwear. The most 
popular is a narrow shadow stripe ma- 
terial. Among the new types were a 
directoire knicker which gives more room 
but without being bulky. The crotch 
piece is of new shape and enlarged and 
there is greater length from the center 
of the back to the crotch and to the inside 
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of the leg. Another new line is the 
French directoire which it is claimed af- 
fords the protection of a directoire while 
retaining the daintiness of the French 
knicker. 

Thomas Taylor and Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester, had an important show of ma- 
terial made from hollow filament or 
“Celta” Rayon made by Kemil, Ltd., at 
Peterboro. This comprised knitted plush 
cloth and garments and printed cloth 
together with colored shirtings and wo- 
men’s underwear, hose, scarves, motor 
rugs, etc. An interesting feature was a 
leopard skin coat made from this hollow 
filament rayon which by its extra cover- 
ing power is especially useful for this 
class of material. 

Tee Bros. & Co., Bradford, had a big 
show of “Muraline” with the “Peau de 
Suede” finish. 


Georgia Mill Men Meet 


Interesting Program Features Au- 
gusta Sessions 

An interesting program featured 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, held at the Forrest 
Hills-Ricker Hotel at Augusta, Ga., 
on April 5-6. This is the first time 
that the association has met in 
Georgia in any other city except 
Atlanta. 

The convention began on the morn- 
ing of April 5. D. S. Keogh of New 
York spoke at the first session on 
the Bedeaux system of increasing the 
efficiency of workmen, with special 
application to the textile industry. 
The annual golf tournament was held 
Thursday afternoon and at the ban- 
quet Thursday night Dr. D. W. 
Daniels of Clemson College, S. C., a 
noted humorist, was the speaker. On 
Friday morning Dr. B. Youngblood, 
senior agricultural economist, Bureau 
of Agricultural United 
States ulture, 


Economics, 
Department of Agric 


of American cotton with special ref- 
to grades and staples. Dr. 
Fain, professor of agronomy, 
Athens, Ga., 
n “Growing Georgia 
Cotton to Meet Georgia Mill Require- 
Clark Howell, editor of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, spoke on 
“Combating Propaganda With the 
Truth.” The last speaker was W. H. 
Cameron, managing director of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago, 
whose topic was ‘Value of Coopera- 
tive Safety Work in Textile Mills.” 

After luncheon on Friday. officers 
of the association were elected for the 
coming vear. 

Details of the meeting will be pub- 
lished in next issue PEX- 
TILE Wor -p. 


erence 
John R 
University of Georgia, 


made ana ldress ¢ 


ments.” 


week’s 





Income Tax Returns in R. I. 


Show Gain 


Business in Rhode Island is on the 
upward grade, according to the con- 
clusion reached bv Frank A. Page, 
collector of internal revenue of the dis- 
trict of Rhode Island, based on the 


fact that the first installment on in- 
come taxes for the calendar year 1927 
is 9.3% larger than the first quarterly 
collection last year. 
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British Hosiery Manufacturer 
to Address Annual Luncheon 
of Nat'l Assn. 


Sir Bartle Bartholomew Doyle, well 
known British hosiery manufacturer, 
will address the members of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers and their 
guests at the annual luncheon of the 
association on Wednesday, April 18, 
at the Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, it is announced by John Nash 
McCullaugh, managing director of the 
association. 

Mr. Doyle will discuss hosiery 
manufacturing conditions in England, 
and the possibilities of export trade 
for domestic mills. It is understood 
that he will present a number of new 
angles on both these subjects. 

This titled Englishman has been a 
guest at a large number of banquets 
and private dinners in this country 
recently, and has acquired an enviable 
reputation as an unusually interesting 
and entertaining speaker. 


George A. Sloan to Address New 


Wholesalers’ Association 

Discussion of cooperation between 
manufacturers’ wholesalers and re- 
tailers is to be one of the chief fea- 
tures on the program for the first an- 
nual meeting of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association of the United 
States, to be held April 24 and 25 at 
the Hotel Statler in St. Louis. 

George Sloan, secretary of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, will speak on the 
relation of the Institute to the whole- 
saler, and Lew Hahn, managing di- 
rector of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, will outline the 
accomplishments of his organization 
and the benefits resulting to its mem- 
bers. Alvin E. Dodd, director-gen- 
eral, will outline his program for the 
new wholesale dry goods association. 
Other speakers include J. B. Guern- 
sey, general sales manager for Hale 
Bros. Stores, Inc., of San Francisco, 
who will talk on ‘Achievements of 
Organized Fact-Finding in Business,” 
Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, who is 
an authority on distribution problems, 
and Flint Garrison, editor of the Dry- 
goodsman, will discuss teamwork by 
retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. 

The new association will elect off- 
cers for the coming year and complete 
other organization matters. 


Annual Luncheon Meeting of 


Color Card Association 
Richard F. Bach, Associate in In- 
dustrial Arts of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, spoke on “Our In- 
dustrial Art, The Awakening,” at the 
annual luncheon meeting of the ‘l'ex- 
tile Color Card Association, held 
Thursday, April 5, at 12:30 a. m., at 
the Hotel Astor. Charles R. Rich- 
ards, Director of the Division of In- 
dustrial Art of the General Education 
Board, addressed the meeting on 
“Color and Modern Art.” Mrs. 
Rorke, managing director of the as- 
sociation, described the work of the 
association during the last year. 
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Bills to Regulate Cotton Offered 





Senate’s Cotton Inquiry Still Cur- 
rent, Results in Drastic Proposals 


Washington, D. C. 

HE Senate’s investigation of cot- 

cotton trading led to the introduc- 
tion this week of two measures de- 
signed to accomplish by legislation the 
presumable objectives of the inquiry: 
First, preventing manipulation of the 
market; and second, prohibiting pre- 
diction of prices by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The investigation bids fair to con- 
tinue until adjournment of Congress 
in May or June unless the committee’s 
attention is attracted to specific pro- 
posals. Senator Ransdell, a member 
of cotton sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, introduced on Monday a bill to 
place the cotton futures markets under 
the supervision of a joint Governmen- 
tal commission composed of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Attorney General, 
empowered to designate any cotton fu- 
tures exchange as a contract market 
and to suspend or revoke such desig- 
nation for failure to comply with pro- 
visions of the bill intended to prevent 
manipulation, which is specifically de- 
fined in the bill. 


Bans Misleading Reports 


The Ransdell bill stipulates that an 
exchange may be designated as a con- 
tract market when its governing board 
provides for preventing dissemination 
by the exchange or any member (or 
by any partner or any employe of such 
member) of false or misleading re- 
ports that may affect the price of cot- 
ton; and provides for the prevention 
of price manipulation or the corner- 
ing of cotton by prescribing a maxi- 
mum limit on the interest that a trader 
may hold in any one month. The bill 
provides further that the governing 
board shall not exclude from member- 
ship in the exchange the representa- 
tive of any cooperative association of 
producers. 

Manipulation is construed in the bill 
as meaning shipping cotton to a con- 
tract market for delivery at an obvious 
loss for the purpose of artificially in- 
fluencing prices; tendering and reten- 
dering notices of delivery of the same 
cotton for the purpose of artificially 
influencing prices: tendering notices 
of delivery more than once by the 
same person in the same calendar 
month for the purpose of artificially 
influencing prices: and engaging in 
manipulative straddle operations of 
large proportions in different months 
and in the same month in and between 
various markets with the purpose of 
artificially influencing the movement 
of prices in any market. 

Senator Ransdell’s bill was _ sub- 
mitted in the form of an amendment 
to the Cotton Futures Act of 1916, 
otherwise known as the Smith-Lever 
law, and he explained that his purpose 
in framing the legislation is to enlarge 


the scope of that law by incorporating 
regulatory features of the Grain Fu- 
tures Aet—a decided step in the direc- 
tion of federal supervision and control 
of futures exchanges—while preserv- 
ing the identity of the existing law. 
Senator Ransdell expressed the opinion 
that there is a genuine demand among 
all branches of the cotton trade for 
legislation along this line and that 
the better element of the exchanges 
favor it. 


Clayton and Marsh Oppose Bill 


Unable to agree on anything else, 
both W. L. Clayton, of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., and Arthur R. Marsh, 
former president of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, were unanimous in 
their opposition to Government regu- 
lation of the cotton exchanges. The 
Ransdell bill would make it illegal to 
sell cotton on a futures market unless 
the seller is the owner of the cotton: 
or unless the contract is made by or 
through a member of the designated 
exchange. Declaring that the evidence 
far indicate that New 
York is purely a speculative market, 
Senator Smith, chairman of the sub- 
committee, asked Mr. Clayton whether 
he did not think a requirement as to 
ownership is advisable. Declaring his 


so seems to 
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opposition to such 
Clayton replied: 

“Intelligent speculation is an art and 
I do not believe vou can dictate to ar- 
I think we need the speculators 
in the cotton business.” 

The other legislative remedy pro- 
posed relates to the culpability ot the 
Department of Agriculture in predict- 
ing last September a decline in the 
price of cotton which precipitated an 
immediate tumble. Senator Heflin lias 
introduced a bill which would prohibit 
making predictions of price of cotton 
or grain in any report or other publi- 
cation by a Government agency. Both 
the Ransdell and Heflin bills have 
been referred to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Reclassing N. Y. Cotton Stops 

The hearings before the subcom- 
mittee continued this week with Mr. 
Clayton on the stand. He testified 
under oath in rebuttal to charges made 
by Mr. Marsh. The cotton classers 
sent to New York to review the stocks 
of certificated but dubious cotton 
stored there, have been withdrawn as 
a result of a controversy in the com- 
mittee precipitated by Rep. Rankin, 
of Mississippi, who described it as a 
“colossal farce” and charged the De- 
partment of Agriculture with attempt- 
ing to obstruct the committee’s pur- 
pose. Instead of resampling, the origi- 
nal samples preserved by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be brought to 
Washington, thus permitting reexami- 
nation, whether or not the bales have 
heen shipped out of the stocks. 


legislation, 


tists. 


Textile Week at N. C. College 


Addresses by Experts Feature 
Successful Sessions at Raleigh 


RateicH, N. C. 


HE Textile Institute conducted by 
the Textile School of the North 
Carolina State College, March 27 to 


29 was marked by the presentation of 
several important addresses delivered 
bv authorities in the fields covered. 

\mong these were: “The Technique 
of Buving and Assigning Cotton for 
Manufacturing,” bv W. S. 
Dean, cotton buyer for the Roanoke 
Mills and Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: “Purchasing 
for Mills,” by Hill M. Hunter, pur- 
chasing agent the Proximity. 
White Oak, and other mills of the 
Cone Export and Commission Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: and “Recent De- 
velopments in Humidity,” by William 
B. Hodge, vice-president, Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. These 
addresses will be published in later 
issues of TEXTILE WoRLD. 

A series of four lectures on “How 
to Figure Individual Fabric Costs” 
was delivered by I. L. Langley, chief 
cost accountant, Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Another feature was an address on 
“New Uses for Cotton,” by E. C. 
Morse, of the New Uses Section of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. This ad- 


Use in 


ror 


dress was reported in last week’s 
issue. 
Miss Anna Bell Neel, Meridith 


College student, from Dunn, N. C,, 
won first prize for the most attrac- 
tively made dress at the stvle show 
held Thursday night in connection 
with the Textile Institute. Second and 
third prizes were carried off by Miss 
Beulah Bridge, of Broadway, N. C., 
The 
girls wore dresses made by themselves 
from cloth woven by State College tex- 
tile students. 

The textile building thrown 
open to visitors Thursday afternoon, 
when students gave demonstrations of 
weaving, dyeing and knitting. 


ind Miss Jane Green, Raleigh. 


was 


German Spinners to Tour 


United States 

Greensnoro, N. C.—A party of 15 
Germans, representing German spin- 
ning and textile mills, who will visit 
the United States this month will 
spend a day in this city, probably 
April 16, it was announced this week 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The party is to tour the country 
through invitation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

At the same time the chamber ex- 
tended the invitation for the party 
to visit Greensboro, Bernard Cone, 
president of the Proximity Mfg. Co., 
extended invitation for a visit to the 
local textile mills. 
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Urges Growing Right Cotton 


Geo. S. Harris Pushes Plan to Cater 


to Regional Mill Needs 


\TLANTA, Ga.—Cooperative efforts 
by cotton growers and manufacturers 
to produce regionally the kind of 
cotton demanded by nearby mills, 
would be a helpful factor in the cotton 
situation, is the opinion of George S. 
Harris, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
lhis is being encouraged by the 


association, and to some extent has 
been put into practice, stated Mr. 
Hart proving mutually beneficial 
to producer and manufacturer. The 
farmer receives a premium for his 
crop, as the long freight hauls are 
saved and the manufacturer has a 
ready supply of raw material 


Reports from mill operators from 
one county in Georgia, Carroll, have 
that farmers there, under a 
plan fostered by the mill owners of 
that county, have saved $350,000 in 


shown 


one vear by raising standard fiber 
cotton and obtaining the premium 
for it 

Many North Carolina sections have 


put the plan in practice, but its suc- 
cess in any section depends largely on 
complete cooperation of the farmers 
and the willingness of mill owners to 
turn their attention to it 

that the haphazard 
cotton production meant 
that the farmers with several varieties 
of staple for sale 


\sserting 
methods of 


were compelled to 
side of the market. 
Mr. Harris said that no matter where 
the section was 
would be 
and county standarize 
in planting the cotton for which the 
mearest market and 
could be found 


1 


se on the low 


located, great benefits 
derived from community 
cooperation to 


most ready use 


Hope to Present Kelly Resale 
Price Bill to Congress Soon 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—No action has 
been taken on the Kelly resale price 
maintenance bill but 
Merritt, of Conn., chairman of the 
subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, is hope- 
ful that the subcommittee will be able 
to present its recommendations on the 
legislation to the full committee within 
two or three weeks. No further hear- 
ings will be held on the measure de- 
signed to protect the price of branded 
merchandise as the subcommittee feels 
that it is thoroughly familiar with the 
attitude of manufacturers and retail 
merchants on the purpose of the bill. 


Rep. Schuyler 


The Merritt subcommittee has dis- 
cussed the bill Commissioner 
Abram F. Myers, a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, which is 
pressing its inquiry into the economic 
aspects of the resale price mainte 
nance practice. 


with 


but the Commission’s 
report will not be completed before 
present session ot Congress adjourns 
in May or June. Presumably com 
mitted to the purpose of the Kelly bill, 
the subcommittee’s attention is di- 
rected to its legal rather than its eco 
nomic aspects, and has not vet decided 
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whether this purpose can best be ac- 
complished, as proposed, by legalizing 
contracts manufacturer and 
distributor whereby the dealer agrees 
to resell a commodity only at the price 
stipulated by the manufacturer, ex- 
cept under conditions. 


between 


certain 








Wool Consumption in February 

Shows Gain 
WASHINGTON, D. 

ment of 


C.—The Depart 
announced 
statistics on consumption of wool, by 
manufacturers in the United States 
during February, based on reports re- 
ceived from 499 
operating 563 mills 
mills 


Commerce has 


manufacturers 
The reporting 
included in this re- 
port are equipped with 49,535 looms, 


which are 


4,811 sets of woolen cards, 2,146 
worsted combs, and 3.323.731 spindles. 
This is exclusive of 14 manufactur- 


ers operating 61 mills who failed to 
report for this month. 
reliable textile 


According to 
directories for 1927, 
these nonreporting mills are equipped 
with approximately 11,717 looms, I,- 
285 sets of woolen cards, 521 wors- 
ted combs, and 923,576 spindles. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported during 
February, 1928, reduced to a 
48,323,520 lbs., as 
compared with 45,087,427 lbs. report- 
ed by 500 manutacturers for January, 
1928; and 45,938,013 Ibs. reported by 
514 manutacturers for 
1927. 

The monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in equivalent for 
manufacturers reporting for 
as. follows: 
lebruary, 


grease 


equivalent, was 


February, 


Yrease 
1927 was 
January, 46,388,783: 


$5,938,013; March, 54,- 


262,378; April, 43,970,805: May, 
14,338,043; June, 45,005,607; July, 
39,832,925; August, 46,503,784; Sep- 
tember, 48,152,574: October, 49,122,- 


328; November, 46,321,945; and for 


" 2 f= 
December, 41,690,867. 


The total quantity of wool con- 
sumed during February, 1928, was 
42,114,183 lbs., as compared with 


39,253,535 lbs. in January, 1928, and 
40,057,467 lbs. in February, 1927. 
The consumption shown for Febru- 
ary, 1928, included 34,013,056 Ibs. in 
the grease; 5,263,442 lbs. of scoured 
wool; and 2,837,685 lbs. of pulled. 
Of the total quantity of wool used 
in February, 1928, 25,174,332 lbs., or 
59.8%, was domestic wool; and 16,- 
939.851 lbs., or 40.2%, was foreign. 
The following table shows the 
quantities of wool consumed in thou- 


sands of pounds (000’s omitted) : 
Total for Feb Total Jan. to 
Feb. incl 











Class and grade 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Total -- 43,114 40,057 80,614 

Domestic 25,174 18, 831 38, 387 

Foreign 16,939 21,225 42,227 

Combing* 23,978 23,390 46,134 

Clothing*® : 6, 5,960 11, 982 
64s, 70s, 80s (fine) 11,070 21,536 
58s, 60s (%-blood) 5,463 4,380 8, 874 
56s (3-blood).. 5,309 5,447 11,216 
i8s, 50s (\%-blood) 6,046 5,191 10, 351 
46s (low \%-blood) 1,252 1,894 3,720 
t4s (common)t 97 38 253 149 
6s, 40s (braid)? 284 95 414 170 
‘6s, 40s, 44s, Lin- 

colnt 1,097 1,613 2,096 
Carpetst - 11,380 22,975 22,498 





Total, reduced to 
grease equiv 48,323 45,938 93,410 92,326 
Domestic 29,749 22,814 57,799 46, 480 
Foreign 18,573 23,123 35,611 45, 838 
*Exclusive of carpet wools 
foreign In computing 
pound of scoured woo! 
2 pounds in the grease 
1% pounds in the grease 


+All domestic. JAI! 
the grease equivalent, 1 
s considered equivalent to 
and 1 pound of pulled, to 





Cutters Plan Research 


Style and Cost Statistics Will Stabi- 
lize Industry Says Chairman 
The promotion of style by coopera- 

tive methods among the manufac- 

turers, textile houses and retailers, and 

a method for the gathering of im- 

portant statistics in the trade were 

the chief topics of the meeting of the 

Underwear and Negligee league of 

\merica held recently at the organ- 

ization’s headquarters in New York. 

M. Mosessohn, executive chairman, 
outlined to members the functions of 
a new department opened by the 
League, a Style Research Bureau, at 
the head of which is Mrs. Alice Mason 
Johnson. This bureau he said is to 
serve as a point of contact between 
retailer and manufacturer, and manu- 
facturer and textile house. 

Outline of a plan for stabilizing the 
industries represented at the meeting 
was made by Ernest D. Loewenwarter, 
of the firm of Paul L. Loewenwarter, 
certified public accountants, who told 
the members how figures had been 
compiled in other industries to the 
benefit of individual manufacturers. 
The plan would include a compilation 
of statistics based on figures turned in 
by individual manufacturers, the entire 
industry to be subdivided into groups 
based on the volume of business done. 
In order to preserve the anonymity 
of those turning in the figures the 
proposal was that each manufacturer 
should be listed under a number 
assigned to him. 

In the final compilation every manu- 
facturer subscribing to the plan would 
be enabled to see whether, by striking 
an average, his own overhead was too 
much for his volume, whether his 
mark-ups were enough, whether his 
office or shipping departments were 
exceeding the amount that should be 
expended upon them, and to decide 
similar perplexing questions. 

In the discussion provoked by this 
outline the sentiment was almost 
unanimously favorable to such a plan, 
as the consensus of opinion was that 
such a program would do much to 
eliminate price-cutting and other com- 
petitive evils in the garment trades and 
to stimulate the trading-up movement 
that is as important to the small 
operator as to the large. 


His Time to Cotton Research 
Wasuincton, D. C. — Dr. B. 
Youngblood has resigned as director 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, effective April 30, to continue 
the development of the cotton utiliza- 
tion research program of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. Youngblood was given leave of 
absence by the State at the request of 
the department in July, 1926, to pro- 
mote plans for cotton research and co- 
operative studies with the agricul- 
tural experiment stations of the cot- 
ton States. This program involves in- 
ventories of grades and staples pro- 
duced and consumed by American 
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mills; studies of the elements of qual- 
ity in fiber and their influence on 
spinning results; and the development 
of new uses for cotton. Congress, 
through appropriations and other leg- 
islation, has recognized the importance 
of this work and provided for its de- 
velopment. 


To Sterilize Cotton Seed in Boll- 
worm Area 

AustTIn, Tex.—Starting a clean-up 
campaign against the pink bollworm 
in seven west Texas counties, eight 
cotton seed sterilizers were sent out 
to the Big Bend, Midland, and 
Lamesa districts last week by the 
State department of agriculture, R. E. 
McDonald, entomologist, has  an- 
nounced. 

This is the first step toward giving 
the restricted area of cotton planting 
“teeth” with which to work in stamp- 
ing out the pest, as all seed must be 
processed before planting to kill the 
worms. 

Sterilizers for gins and concentra- 
tion points are also being considered, 
and many may be placed this year. 

Under the sterilization method the 
seed will be heated to 145 degrees, a 
temperature that kills the worm, 
while it does not injure the seed for 
planting purposes. 


R. I. Association Officers An- 
nounced for 1928 

PrRovIpENCE, R. I.—William  B. 
MacColl of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., 
and G. Bion Allen of J. & P. Coats 
(R. I.), Inc., both of Pawtucket, are 
members of the new Board of Direc- 
tors of the Rhode Island Textile 
Association, according to announce- 
ment by Secretary-Treasurer Edward 
F. Walker at the association’s head- 
quarters here. Both were reappointed. 

The two new directors for 1928 are 
J. Arthur Atwood of the Wauregan 
Co., with main offices in Providence, 
and David Duncan of the Lonsdale 
Co.’s Providence headquarters. Mr. 
Atwood succeeds Herbert O. White of 
the Leader Weaving Co. of Central 
Falls, former vice-president of the 
association, and Mr. Duncan follows 
in office R. H. I. Goddard, also of the 
Lonsdale Co. 

Officers as announced for 1928 are: 
Frank F. Woolley, Coventry Co., Anthony, presi- 
dent: H. H. Wardle, Joseph Benn Corp., Grey- 
stone, vice-president; Edward F. Walker, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

These and the following constitute 
the Board of Directors: 


J. Arthur Atwood, Wauregan Co., Providence 
Frank Mauran, Jr., Crompton O©o., Crompton; 
David Duncan, Lonsdale Co., Providence; G. Bion 
Allen, J. & P. Coats (R. I.), Inc., Pawtucket; 
William S. Pepperell, Warren Mfg. Co., Warren; 
William B. MacColl, Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket; George P. Newell, Livingston Worsted Co., 
Washington 


Big Power System on Watauga 
River May Be Constructed 
Wunston-SateM, N. C.—The latest 
story emanating from Cove creek, a 
tributary of the Watauga river, in 
Watauga county, about 70 miles 
north of this city, in regard to the 
engineering work being done along 
that stream and the Watauga river, 
is that a large power system of seven 
units is to be built on the two streams. 
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HILE cotton prices fluctuate with weather 


conditions and guesses at the new crop, 

the outstanding general fact in the cotton 
textile situation is the continued absence of any 
evidence of a broad strong demand sufficient to 
sustain mill operations at a good level. Conse- 
quently there is no indication of any such urgent 
requirements for cotton as to cause a sustained 
advance. Moreover, there have been some indi- 
cations of a slackening in the policy of curtail- 
ment revealed in the February figures, and this 
has prevented much strength in textiles without 
adding materially to the strength of the cotton 
market. New prices for denim, wide sheetings, 
etc., show no advance, though admittedly unsatis- 
factory in view of the February advance in the 
raw material. Clearly the cotton industry is not 
yet out of the woods and general improvement 
still awaits a period of consistently curtailed 
manutacturing activity. 

Bull Points 

The favorable factors affecting the price of 
raw cotton are as follows: 

(1) There have been some early developments 
tending to retard the new crop and encouraging 
the idea that it may not turn out as favorably as 
the bears might wish. Texas sub-soil moisture 
is inadequate, while there has been too much 
moisture east of the river. In general the weather 
has been too cool. 

(2) During most of March the spinners’ tak- 
ings held up better than the into-sight and for a 
time the visible supply decreased more rapidly 
than last year. 

(3) Interior stocks are rather light and the 
unsold stocks in factors’ hands have decreased. 

(4) In spite of mill curtailment, rather good 
trade buying is reported and mill stocks are small 
compared with consumption. 

(5) United Kingdom port stocks are much 
below a year ago and imports have been low 
compared with consumption. Mill consumption 
in central European countries is ahead of last 
year, with stocks reduced. 

(6) Some improvement is reported in Man- 
chester trade and the margins of the Manchester 
spinners have gained. 

(7) Increased activity is reported by tire fabric 
mills, and the expansion in automobile production 
has increased requirements for some kinds of 
cotton textiles. 


(8) Stocks of gray goods in February in- 
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About 19c 
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E TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


for Spot Cotton Is Indicated, but 
Yarns and Cloth May Weaken, Says Dr. Haney 


creased less rapidly than in recent months and 
there are some current reports indicating that the 
accumulation of stocks has recently ceased. 

(9) Fine goods prices appear to be more firmly 
held by manufacturers. 


Bear Points 
On the other hand, the following unfavorable 
factors should be noted 


(1) It still remains the prevalent opinion that 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Raw cotton markets are in a trad- 
ing range and will probably show no 
wide changes pending new crop devel- 
opments. The fundamentals, however, 
indicate that barring bullish new crop 
developments the spot market will settle 
to around 19c, 


2. Yarns continue in a weak position 
and will probably do well to hold about 
stable. 


3. The gray goods outlook has be- 
come somewhat less favorable than a 
wonth ago, and prices are apt to weaken. 


acreage will be increased about 5%. <A large use 
of fertilizers is indicated, and sales of mules are 
ahead of a year ago. 

(2) The spurt in exports was not sustained 
and the total exports for the season are now 
more than three million bales behind last year, 
and below 1926. 

(3) The world visible supply of American cot- 
ton is comfortable and at the end of March was 
above that of any recent year except 1927. 

(4) The fine goods mills are reported to be 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Average Daily, 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; Manufac- 
turers’ Margin—Average of Replacement Margins; Average Monthly 
Available—Net Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for Seasonal 


Variation. 1921-1926 = 100 for all Indexes. 
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curtailing further. It is probable that more cur- 
tailment will be required in view of the over- 


production of yarns, wide sheetings and similar 
goods. 


(5) According to the Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants’ Association, February sales were below 
production and unfilled orders declined, falling 
below the level of production and stocks. 


(6) A poor demand is reported from many 
manufacturers consuming yarns, such as manu- 
facturers of plush, wire, and seamless hosiery. 

(7) Fall River print cloth markets have re- 
cently been very dull. Spring sales of printed 
goods are decidedly spotty. Manufacturers’ 
margins declined in March. 

(8) Stocks of sales yarns and cotton cloth 
were accumulating through February. 

On the whole, the situation appears to be sufk- 
ciently strong to prevent any large decline in 
cotton prices, but there seems to be no reason 
to expect any sustained advance. Probably prices 
will fluctuate around present levels according to 


developments affecting the outlook for the new 
crop. 


The Statistical Position 


The balance of the domestic supply of cotton 
available at the beginning of March was approxi- 
mately 7,062,000 bales, or an average per month 
for the remainder of the season of about 1,412,000 
bales to cover domestic consumption and exports. 
This compares with a monthly average of 1,961,- 
000 bales a year ago, and is the smallest since 
1924, when the available supply at the beginning 
of March was 5,671,000 bales, or about 1,134,000 
bales per month for the balance of the season. 


The total consumption and exports in the 1924- 
1925 season amounted to 14,384,000 bales, or just 
about the same as is probable this season. The 
carryover at the end of the 1924-1925 season, 
however, was only 1,610,000 bales and the aver- 
age price in the spring of 1925 was about 24!2c. 
Insofar as the difference in the supply is con- 
cerned, this would suggest a price level this 
spring of between 20 and 21c. But this 
does not allow for the demand _ situation. 
In early 1925 the cotton manufacturers were show- 
ing considerably better operating margins than 
now. Moreover, the available supply at that 
time was declining and exports were larger. 
It is, therefore, doubtful _ if 


cotton can 
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Fig. 2. GRAY GOODS BAROMETER—Gray Goods Price—TEXTILE WORLD 
100; Cotton Cloth Barometer—Based on relation between 
orders for and production of cloth; Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Barometer— 


Based on Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Index of Federal Reserve Board. 








now be expected to hold above the 20c level. 
Of course, the outlook for the new crop is a 
factor, but even some unfavorable developments 
in this respect may be offset by the fact of a 
probable domestic carryover of 2!% million bales, 
against only 1.6 million bales at the end of the 
1924-1925 season. 

It now seems probable that the domestic con- 
sumption for the season will be about 7,000,000 
bales and that a similar quantity will be exported, 
making a total disappearance of about 14,000,000 
bales. This would be the smallest since the 1923- 
1924 season, though not greatly different from 
that of 1924-1925 or 1925-1926. 

We still think that probably the world con- 
sumption will be about 15.2 million bales, leaving 
a world carryover of American cotton of about 
5.3 million bales. 

This would indicate a normal price of 
about 19c, with a possible range of 18 to 21c. 
It would seem, therefore, that cotton may be 
bought for requirements with considerable safety 
at 19c¢ pending certainty as to the new crop. 


Demand and Supply Conditions in Fair 
Balance, But Slightly Bearish 

Little change in the general cotton barometer 
(Fig. 1) has occurred during the past month. 
The average monthly available supply considering 
the season declined slightly. The average daily 
rate of domestic mill consumption fell slightly in 
February, but has been practically steady, consid- 
ering the season. from December through Feb- 
ruary. Manufacturers’ replacement margins were 
a little lower, and fell considerably in March. 

Aside from tire producers and the automobile 
trade, the trend of domestic mill consumption is 
probably downward. Declining manufacturers’ 
margins usually bring some curtailment Our 
idjusted index of the average daily mill consump- 
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tion tor February is 108.6, or only 8.6% above 
the average for 1921-1926. 

The decline in manufacturers’ margins is 
good evidence that the demand for yarns and 
staple goods is not strong. The level is much 
below the average for 1921-1926. 

The available supply of raw cotton is just about 
the average for the years 1921-1926, and has 
held practically steady throughout the season. It 
is in average balance with the demand as indi- 
cated by replacement margins. 

Thus, the fundamental conditions are about 
stable and demand and supply are in fair balance. 
Little change in prices is indicated, leaving the 
day to day speculative fluctuations out of consid- 
eration, but on the whole the indications are 
slightly bearish. 


Yarns About Stable; Gray Goods Situa- 
tion Less Favorable Again 

Orders for gray yardage in February showed 
a slightly rising trend. They were small but, 
considering the season, gained a little and reached 
the highest rate since last September. Thus the 
basis for some improvement in the demand for 
weaving yarns is being laid. Unfortunately, 
however, spindle activity increased in February 
to a higher annual rate than in December or 
January. This presumably keeps the yarn output 
a little above the average of recent years and 
considerably above the level of requirements as 
indicated by the barometer line. This fact fits 
in with the reports that stocks of carded sales 
varns have grown larger each month since last 
September. 

In a word, no sustained advance in yarns is 
vet in sight and probably prices will do no better 
than hold stable until more progress is made 
toward curtailing production. Yarn prices in 
March averaged unchanged from February. 
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It seems doubtful if the slight recovery in gray 
goods prices that occurred in March marks the 
beginning of an upward trend, and the average 
for the month was lower. The barometer lines 
have not carried through (see Fig. 2), but have 
sagged again. 

In the first place, the cloth barometer line based 
on orders and billings of finished goods, declined 
in January and February. This was due chiefly 
to a disproportionate rise in billings, indicating 
the probability of some renewed tendency toward 
over-production. The industry can hardly expect 
much improvement in prices unless it goes 
through with the curtailment program. If it does 
not, it will run cotton prices up and goods prices 
down. 

In the second place, an unfavorable showing 
was made by wholesale drygoods sales in Febru- 
ary. Though a little better than a year ago, they 
declined, and it is to be remembered that last 
year the trend in February was upward. In spite 
of the extra day in February this year. depart- 
ment store sales of domestics, muslins, sheetings, 
etc., were 6% smaller than in February, 1927. 

All this fits in with the unfavorable showing 
made by the February figures of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants’ Association. These figures show 
an increase in production, and indicate that un- 
filled orders decreased to the lowest point since 
the middle of 1926. The unfilled orders were 
smaller than production. Stocks of goods accu- 
mulated to the highest point reached in the two 
and one-half years on record and exceeded both 
production and unfilled orders. 

Thus the gray goods situation seems less fav- 
orable than it did a month ago and we now see 
no probability of anything more than prices sus- 
tained at present levels.. There is a possibility 
that weakness will develop on any setback in the 
raw cotton market. 
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COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 
Aver. Group 
Date Gray Colored for Aver- 
Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July 31, 1914 106 100 100 100 100 100 





January, 1919 235 280 288 27 

DEE ne seee 228 228 233 226 
BOUIN 2! os tac tactp ste 283 372 830 321 
October = 278 387 851 837 


January, 1920 314 448 464 411 435 427 


OO he 339 531 498 416 455 460 
a 327 25 405 423 414 407 
October ... 190 229 248 362 808 282 
January, 1921 131 142 176 203 190 175 
eee 97% 116 188 182 161 147 
July Ba ee 97% 112 133 176 155 141 
October .... 160 179 198 208 203 193 


January, 1922 146 168 174 206 191 
April ‘< 144 156 168 209 189 
DR ss oes & oe 178 182 190 200 195 
October 177 192 206 201 2038 


- 


a i fe 
2-17 
“I@eare 


January, 1923 225 225 220 230 225 225 
ae 231 239 224 242 283 284 
eee 217 197 190 236 212 211 
October . . 237 222 212 225 219 219 


January, 1924 278 241 228 243 236 239 


| ee 220 211 192 194 193 198 
July is 270 198 186 191 189 196 
October .. 195 196 187 189 188 199 
January, 1925 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April ;..... 196 194 193 180 187 188 
De kee ans 197 183 185 176 181 182 
Octoner .... 174 189 193 178 186 186 


January, 1926 167 175 177 162 170 171 


| Beer 158 163 161 155 158 158 
Pn wsseeee 149 149 151 141 146 147 
October .... 106 141 147 144 146 143 
January, 1927 107 134 140 140 140 138 
Se ee 118 136 143 142 143 140 
pn wn oa 148 149 156 145 151 150 
October ..... 168 176 184 169 176 176 
January, 1928 1651 168 166 166 166 165 
February .... 148 159 163 166 165 163 
March ...... 1685 159 161 166 163% 163 


March Index Numbers 

W: MOL and its manufactures, and par- 

ticularly tops and yarns, scored a marked 
price enhancement during March as reflected 
by the Trextmu.e Wortp index numbers, but 
as an actual fact practically all of the advance 
was scored during the first week of the month 
and since then values have no more than held 
their own. Raw wool prices appear to be 
well stabilized at the average for the month, 
but it is highly questionable whether the same 
can be said of values of tops and yarns. Wool 
has advanced only 4 points over the January 
average, while tops have advanced 13 points 
and yarns 12 points. Cloths are only three 
points above the January average and remain 
far below a replacement cost basis figured on 
either wool or tops, but made possible by the 
relatively low values of yarns. 

From the first week of February to the last 
week of March there was a 2c advance in raw 
cotton prices, which is reflected in the TEx- 
TILE Wor Lp index by an advance of 16 points. 
Despite this large increase in the cost of raw 
material the cotton yarn index at the end of 
March was only 4 points higher than for the 
first week of February, while the grav goods 
index was 2 points lower and the colored goods 
index unchanged. These figures reflect such 
an unprofitable manufacturing margin for the 
mills that it should either stimulate the latter 
to increase curtailment of production or en- 
courage buyers to operate more freely. 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Date Group 
Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av'ge 

July 31, 1914...... 100 100 100 100 16008 
January, 1919..... 272 296 290 287 278 
BL) haan oaiwne ss 242 282 273 237 258 
RR ae 269 290 238 237 272 
PONE ce sckw e's 286 338 384 240 294 


wits 304 3835 412 3810 886 


rE ree 276 334 448 831 352 
Sere 241 258 384 820 816 
DO piweechcus 189 213 302 804 276 
January, 1921 129 148 186 224 193 
BENG cisenaese nn 120 148 177 192 1738 
NR OC ha etoke maak 112 139 172 192 170 
Pe cocsanacee 114 135 162 188 165 
January, 1922..... 128 163 179 182 178 
EN ak wraeee oe nce 165 185 185 184 182 
el. auécenne eeu e's 189 202 196 188 198 


ere ers 199 209 208 191 198 


January, 1923 212 225 227 208 218 

BOE hawk an ws)s cece 222 230 86284 225 228 
a ae 222 228 283 228 #$+‘+(.}2’27 
SN gion anche re be 205 213 222 224 220 
January, 1924 217 227 221 223 223 
UOTE - éwsd s 0a e'eace 216 230 223 219 221 
ee ee 191 209 212 219 218 
ED. -sadeaveses 227 237 224 226 228 
January, 1925..... 204 268 253 228 244 
Se, ceca eee es axe 219 234 230 8241 238 
RR ee 216 217 216 289 227 
SRNENOE cca eesbass 216 212 213 «4Sa7 22¢e 
January, 1926..... 215 213 211 229 221 
ee 181 1938 198 224 208 
Se ccsskaah Goes s 173 184 188 215 199 
NE oe keane 178 186 193 209 198 
January, 1927..... 178 187 190 209 198 
Pee 177 182 184 211 196 
PT «pcb nde Sigs 00 180 183 183 211 196 
OE | ociekten sen 185 185 189 211 199 
January, 1928...... 194 193 186 212 201 
Webruary ...sccsse. 196 202 191 214 205 
NER cn. 9 Gk.g §di0 010 198 206 198 215 207 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ~~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 








The Fixed Price Policy 


HE enthusiasm with which members of 

the wool manufacturing industry are sub- 
scribing to the policies of the Wool Institute 
so far outlined is an encouraging feature in 
consideration of the organization’s possibilities. 
The unanimity with which manufacturers 
have agreed that the maintenance of prices is 
the prime remedy for a chaotic condition 
augurs well for the future. If this agreement 
issues in unequivocal determination to adhere 
to the plan devised by the Institute there is 
no telling what can be done toward stabilizing 
a situation which has become increasingly un- 
satisfactory for both buyers and sellers. 


In the establishment of a fixed price policy 
manufacturers and their selling agents have 
always contended that operations of their com- 
petitors made it impossible for them to do 
what they recognized was essential, to say 
nothing of the ethics of the situation. If the 
majority can only be persuaded that the matter 
is an impersonal one and that there should be 
no reference to what may or may not be done 
by any one else the problem will be in a 
fair way of being solved. Apparently this 
idea is taking shape and as it spreads the like- 
lihood of a correct form of merchandising 
being adopted is materially increasing. 

In the final analysis the successful distribu- 
tion of wool manufactures, just as any other 
commodity, depends upon the determination 
to secure a fair margin of profit, based upon 
costs of material and of production. This 
means the elimination of the other fellow’s 
problems and concentration upon the manu- 
facture and sale of one’s own product in a 
way which will yield satisfactory results to 
stockholders involved. To these individuals 
is the manufacturer primarily responsible and 
the sale of goods at a loss can never produce 
such results. It is also coming to be realized 
more and more that the responsibility lies with 
the manufacturer and that he must be the final 
arbiter, as far as distribution is concerned. It 
is up to him to fix his prices and if his sales 
representatives cannot sell his product at these 
determined levels, he must either make differ- 
ent arrangements for his distribution or be 
content to await a market where he can dis- 
pose of merchandise on a profit-yielding basis. 

the wool goods industry has a reputation 
with the general public of having no backbone 
so far as orders are concerned. There may 
be certain valid excuse for such a reputation 
and for claiming that the ethics of the industry 
are on a low plane. Nevertheless, it is our 
opinion that this phase of the distributing trade 
is of secondary importance and that conditions 
in connection with the stability of orders are 
much improved over what used to be the case. 
It may be that just at the moment conditions 
are such that abrogation of contracts is de- 
cidedly to the disadvantage of the buyer. On 
an advancing market the wholesale clothier is 
not inclined to cancel. It is also true that on 


a declining raw material and piece goods 
market much more may be heard of this prob- 
lem. But no matter what the statistical posi- 
tion today or in the future may be we venture 
the statement that this element may be rele- 
gated to a secondary place and that the vital 
matter for consideration is the determination 
to establish a fixed policy as to prices, with 
the same treatment of all customers, realizing 
that such decision does not involve the adop- 
tion of a collective price but rather the deter- 
mination of individual costs and of a selling 
price based on such cost figures. Only in this 
manner can the interests of manufacturers and 
of those dependent upon them be most effect- 
ively conserved. 
a @ 


Dye Progress Continues 
EARING out the prediction in the 
Annual Review and Forecast Number of 

TEXTILE Wor tp that “the 1926 level of (dye) 
production was certainly maintained in 1927 
and that an increase was probably effected,” 
the preliminary annual report of the Tariff 
Commission shows a 1927 output 8% in excess 
of 1926—and the largest in the historv of the 
American dye industry. 

This evidence of continued progress is 
gratifving to those who have regarded the 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Stability is fairly well 
held through market despite various dis 
couragements. Business is inactive and 
dragging. Print cloths are barely firm with 
buying limited. Wide sheeting lists con 
tinued unchanged. Prints hold fair position 
Yarn dved goods lack snap. Duck ing 
reported. Merchants are warning again of 
possible overproduction in general lines 


Wool Markets: Fabric sellers wat 
trade in hope of a stirring up of | 
spring business. Holiday nature of 
period leaves primary trade dull. 
who are most successful are those in close 
touch with retailers and more are following 
this method. Broadcloths and kashas best 
for fall women’s wear so far. Worsted 
yarns firm; fair interest in outerwear 
counts; weaving demand small. 


ure 


Stylers 


Knit Goods: Cotton underwear for 
cheaper than year ago despite fact cotton 
now is higher by 5 to 7c. 


Buyers do not 
seem willing to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and are still holding back 
deliveries are falling behind as buvers make 


Spring 


unreasonable requests. Hosiery market is 
uneventful and prices unchanged. It is still 
evident that intensive selling methods 
be used to obtain volume. 
moving. 


Silk Markets: Sales of silks show signs 
of broadening, but mills report competition 
again reducing profit margins almost to 
vanishing point. Large sales of georgettes 
at practically cost. Satins promise well for 
fall and prices are firm. Velvets are going 
into work in hope of good season later in 
year. Raw silk steadies on the expectation 


of another month of large consumption in 
March. 


must 


Fancy half hose 








establishment of a self-contained domestic dye 
industry as essential. It is also gratifving to 
the textile manufacturers who consume dyes— 
particularly because of the following facts: 

1. A continued reduction in the average 
sales price per lb. was effected, the 1927 
figure being 39¢c, as against 42c in 1926 and 
$1.26 in 1917, the first vear of the real dye 
development in this country. Both low and 
high-priced dyes shared in this recession. 
Indigo showed an average sales price of 
12.1¢ per Ib. in 1927, which is below the pre- 
war price when our entire supply was im- 
ported from Germany and Switzerland. 

2. Vat dye production in 1927 set a new 
record with a total of 4,500,000 Ibs., as com- 
pared with 4,000,000 Ibs. in 1926, indicating 
a consumer acceptance of the economy of 
fast-dye use. 

3. Dyes manufactured in the United 
States in 1927 supplied about 94% of the 
apparent domestic consumption, assuming 
this to be production plus imports, minus 
exports. 

The development which had its genesis in 
war-time emergency has not succumbed to the 
reaction of post-war lethargy but has _ pro- 
gressed to a point exceeding the hopes of even 
its most enthusiastic supporters. 

* * * 


N. E. Knit Goods Assocation 
be the domestic textile industry there are 
many local, State and sectional associations 
of manufacturers, but with few exceptions a 
majority of their members are also members, 


and are active in the affairs, of the national 
associations representing their particular 
branch of the industry. Much of the work 
of the national associations is duplicated by 
the smaller organizations in a localized manner, 
but the chief reasons for the existence of the 
latter are to make possible more trequent 
meetings, and to handle business, legislative 
and other problems that are peculiar to the 


smaller associations 


have performed a particularly 


localities served. The 
valuable service 
in teaching their members how to coo 
and the value of cooperation, thus stimulating 
more active interest in the national orga 
tions and more general cooperation through 
the latter in problems of national import 
Heretofore, problems of management, manu- 


facturing and merchandising have usuall 


been 
regarded as of common application and interest 
to all members of any particular branch of the 
industry, and peculiarly adapted for considera- 
tion and discussion through the national organ- 
izations. Methods that have been successful 


in one section of the country are likely to be 
found equally successful in all other sections, 
while an exchange of ideas by manufacturers 
and merchants from all over the country 1s 
likely to develop more novel and varied view- 
points than might result from meetings of 
manufacturers of any one section. 

These observations are appropriate as an 
introduction to reference to the proposed 
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organization of a New England Knit Goods broadest and most important aspects are na- 
Association, because, with a few exceptions, tional problems and their approach from the 
New England knit goods manufacturers have national viewpoint will be found most 
not heen outstanding examples of cooperative resultful. 

effort through their national organizations. It For New England knit goods manufac- 
is true that New England knit goods manu- turers and for the industry as a whole the 
facturers have certain problems that are most encouraging feature of the proposed new 
peculiar to their section of the country, but organization is that it is likely to serve as a 
in the final analysis not many of these will be school in which its members will be taught 
found to pertain to management, manu factur- how to cooperate. That is one of the most 
ing merchandising; the latter in their valuable functions of the New England Coun- 
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cil which is the sponsor of the New England 
Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Association. The 
willingness to cooperate is a long step forward 
for this group of manufacturers, and, as soon 
as they have demonstrated their ability to co- 
operate, they may realize that the solution of 
their major problems is to be found through 
their national organizations, or possibly 
through a knit goods institute organized along 
the lines of The Cotton-Textile Institute or 
the Wool Institute. 





Uniform Wool Yarn Terms 


Stanley Stager Starts Constructive 
Program Among Jobbers 


\ uniform sales contract and 
uniiorm terms of sale have been 
adopted by the Wool Yarn Jobbers 
Credit \ssociation, with respect to 
knitting yarns sold in the Metropolitan 


district o 


New 


f York \ction was 
announced by 


Stanley R. Stager, 
appointed executive director 
issociation, as being part of the 


recent!y 


of the 


program of the association to correct 
untair practices and establish uniform 
customs in that business 

When interviewed on this subject, 
Mt “tager stated he considered the 
ipparently increasing tendency to dis- 
regard both the validity and the 
sanctity of contracts to be one of the 
most eplorable conditions contront 
ing business men today 

“In the yarn jobbing field in New 
Yor! ity,” said Mr. Stager, “the 
busi tor contracting for the future 
sale of knitting yarns has been and is, 
in a most chaotic and impossible condi 
tion ontracts have been written in 
almost every conceivable form and in 
the most vague and_ uncertain 


language, for indefinite quantities, in 
definite prices, on indefinite terms and 
for indefinite deliveries, which could 
not be and were not enforced. 

“Recognizing the harmful effect 
these and other similar abuses are hav 
ing on the prosperity of both mem 
bers and their customers, the action 
of the association in adopting uniform 
contract, terms and trade customs will 
do much to restore stability in this 
branch of trade for the benefit of both 
buyers and sellers alike.” 

The association is 
studies of 


continuing its 
trade conditions and will 
adopt other corrective measures that 


} 


may be necessary 


Canadian 


Further Tariff 
Changes 
W ASHINGTON, D. C.—Further 


changes in the Canadian textile tariff 
schedules included in the budget pro 
posals presented by the minister of 
finance are being considered, item by 
item, by the parliament, according to 
a despatch from L. W. Meekins. 
American commercial attache at 
Ottawa, to the Department of Com- 
merce Several proposals were 
passed without change by the House 
of Commons on March 15 and 16, and 
a few changes in rates or in the lan- 
guage of the schedules were recom- 
mended and likewise passed. 
ments affecting further 


Amend- 
items are 


probable. Principal changes follow: 

Batts, and batting, wholly of cotton, 
not bleached, colored, nor impregnated, 
are made dutiable at 174%4% under the 
general tariff, applying to imports from 
the United States, 15% under the inter- 
mediate tariff, and 734% under the 
preferential tariff, instead of 12Y%%, 
10%, and 5%, respectively, as at first 
proposed. Yarns and warps, wholly of 
cotton mercerized, No. 40 and finer, im- 
ported by manufacturers, to be further 
manufactured in their own factories, are 
made free from all sources, the proposal 
of Feb. 16 making them dutiable at 15% 
ad valorem under the general tariff, 
10% under the intermediate tariff, and 
free under the preferential tariff. Yarns 
and warps wholly of cotton exceeding 
No. 40, not more advanced than singles, 
are made free under the British prefer- 
ential, instead of 744% as at first pro- 


posed. The general and _ intermediate 
rates for this class are 15% and 10%. 
The following new items have been 


added: Yarns and warps, wholly of cot- 
ton, imported by manufacturers of tapes, 
braids, webbing, and woven labels, for 
use in the manufacture of such articles, 
shalt be dutiable at the rate of 15%, 
general, 121%4% intermediate, and 714% 
preferential, unless such yarns or warps 
are of a kind entitled to enter free or at 
a lower rate under some other item. 
Woven fabrics of cotton, not colored, 
when imported by manufacturers of type- 
writer ribbon, for use in the manufacture 
of such ribbon in their own factories, 
are dutiable at the rate of 15% ad 
valorem, under the general tariff, 121%4% 
under the intermediate, and 10% under 
the preferential 


Conanicut Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
It iz expected that the sale of this plant 
to the Massachusetts Thread Co. will be 
culminated this week now that the matter 
of taxes has been adjusted. 


Retail Credit Survey 

WasuHinotTon, D. C.—With a view 
to effecting a reduction in credit losses 
through the stabilization of credit 
methods, the Department of Com- 
merce will undertake a nationwide 
survey of present methods used by re- 
tail units. It is expected that the sur- 
vey will produce much information 
regarding installment sales and credit 
sales on open accounts, both of which 
have reached an enormous volume in 
recent years, but as to which no 
accurate information is available at 
the present time. It is also expected 
that the survey will bring out some 
facts regarding the costs of different 
forms of credit. 

The project was discussed April 3 
at a meeting between Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dr. Frank Sur- 
face, assistant director in charge of 
domestic commerce, and a committee 
of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, which is planning to co- 
operate with the Commerce Depart- 
ment in making the survey. 
Knitting Plant to Move South 

It is reported that the Adrian 
(Mich.) Knitting Co., which controls 
the Adrian Knitted Products Co., of 
this same place, is to be consolidated 
with the Oswego (N. Y.) Yarn Mills, 
Inc.; also that the knitting equipment 
of these plants and the spinning 
equipment of the Oswego mill will be 
removed to a new plant at Dyersburg, 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 
Piedmont Section, American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Spring Meeting, Greenville, S. C., April 14, 1928. : 
Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


16-20, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Meeting, Provi- 


dence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. 


I., April 25-26, 1928. 


Eastern Carolina Division. Southern Textile Association, Regular Meet- 


ing, Kinston, N. C., April 27, 1928. 


Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, National 


Meeting, Boston, Mass., 


May, 1928 (date to be announced). 


National Association of Worsted & Woolen Spinners, Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, May 9, 1928. 

Master Mechanics Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meet- 
ing, Southern Manufacturers Club, Charlotte, N. C., May 9, 1928. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Thirty-second Annual Con- 


vention, Richmond, Va., May 17-18, 1928. 


International Association 


of Garment 


Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Stevens, Chicago, May 22-24, 1928. ual as 
Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Lake 


Lure, N. C., May 23, 1928. 


Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association, Annual Outing, Mohican Club 
on the Delaware near Philadelphia, May 26, 1928 . 
Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, Annual Outing at Manu- 


facturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., 


Philadelphia, June 8, 1928. 
Southern Textile Association, 


and Banquet at Manufacturers Club, 


Annual Meeting, Oceanic Hotel, Wrights- 


ville Beach, Wilmington, N. C., June 15-16, 1928. _ : - 
Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 
Southern Textile 
Oct. 19, 1928 


Association, 


Semi-annual 


Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


nn 





Tenn. It is said the machinery equip- 
ment of this plant will include 20,000 
spindles and about 900 knitting ma- 
chines, operating on underwear, 
sweaters, knitted tubing, as well as 
other knitted garments and _ fabrics. 
It is further reported Robert & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., have been appointed as 
engineers of the new project. Elec- 
tric power is to be purchased from the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


March Silk Deliveries 
High Record 

Deliveries of raw silk to the Ameri- 
can mills during the month of March 
amounted to 52,011 bales, proving the 
second largest movement of its kind 
in the history of the trade, according 
to the figures of the Silk Association 
of America. This figure compares 
with deliveries of 52,420 bales in 
January, the largest on record, and 
50,679 bales for February. Stocks in 
transit were only 19,200 bales. The 
figures were regarded in a bullish light 
by traders. 

Raw silk in storage at the end of 
the month totaled 40,186 bales, com- 
paring with 41,677 bales in storage 
at the end of February. 

Imports showed a sharp gain dur- 
ing March, advancing from a total 
of 44,828 bales in February to a total 
of 50,520 bales, the heaviest since last 
October. Details by months for 1927 
and 1928 follow: 


Near 





— Bales—— ~ 
Storage Storage 
first of end of Deliv- 
1927 month Imports month eries 
January h 48, 456 52,627 48,307 
February 33,991 43, 758 42, 860 
March 38,600 33,116 49,242 
April 46, 486 31,749 47, 853 
May 49,264 35,527 45, 486 
June .. 42,809 37,024 41,312 
July 47, 956 43, 841 41, 039 
August 59,819 56,618 47,042 
September . 52,475 58,986 50,107 
October ... 51, 207 62,366 47, 827 
November 36,650 52,069 46,947 
December . 44, 828 53,540 43, 357 
1928. 
January 53,540 46, 408 47,528 
February 47,528 44,828 41,677 
March ; 41,677 50, 520 40,183 


Imports of Pile Fabrics 
United States 

United States imports of cotton pile 
fabrics, (plushes, velvets, velveteens, 
corduroys, and plush and velvet rib- 
bons) and manufactures thereof, dur- 
ing January and February, 1928, are 
as follows: 


Velvets and velveteens 
Jan., 1928 Feb., 1928 





Square Square 
Imported from— yards Value yards Value 
Austria on owas hin: Sewage 
Belgium 40 $59 
Czechoslovakia iat . 8,928 $7,969 31,772 308 
France pees naedes eh 3.3 2,018 622 584 
Germany . 362 582 6,139 972 
Italy ‘ 4 41 
Switzerland ia ; 
United Kingdom 4,733 5,575 9,228 8,644 
Bermudas paeDRbWDAe “eben: Weebiw “ovnes, anaes 
Other pile fabrics and 
manufacturers thereof 29, 042 33,613 
Total 15,347 16,144 47,835 32,608 
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John A. Law, president of the Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., and the Ches- 
nee (S. C.) Mills; W. S. Montgomery, 
president of the Spartan Mills, Spartan- 
burg, and V. M. Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
have been made members of the board of 
directors of the Piedmont & Northern 
Electric Ry. 


John Fisler, Yewdall & Jones Co. 
Philadelphia, and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Worsted & Woolen 
Spinners, has been elected director of 
the Belmont Trust Co., at a recent meet- 
ing, giving the worsted spinning trade 
added representation, Wm. H. Richard- 
son having served them in the same ca- 
pacity for several years past. 


Col. G. Edward Buxton, of the B. B. 
& R. Knight Co., and Edmund C. Mayo, 
of the Gorham Mfg. Co., were added to 
the board of directors of the U. S. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. at the annual stock- 
holders meeting recently, increasing the 
number of the board from seven to nine. 


A. G. Rosamond, president and man- 
aging director of the Rosamond Woolen 
Co., Ltd., Almonte, Ont., Canada, has 
returned from a visit to England and 
Europe. 


Richard T. Harris, former president 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, of 
New York City, and also a charter mem- 
ber and past president of the Oklahoma 
State Cotton Exchange, will make one 
of the principal addresses at the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Oklahoma Ex- 
change at Oklahoma City, April 7, which 
convenes at the Oklahoma Club. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
held in Winston-Salem, N. C., last week, 
all the directors were reelected and they 
in turn, reelected all former officers. 
These are as follows: P. H. Hanes, Jr., 
president ; W. M. Hanes, vice president ; 
T. W. Allen, secretary and treasurer ; 
and §. B. Hanes, assistant treasurer. 
The directors are: W. M. Hanes, chair- 
man; P. H. Hanes, Jr., T. W. Allen, 
S. B. Hanes, R. M. Hanes, E. C. 
Tompkins, A. E. Port, D. A. Ricks, 
J. P. Price, S. D. Craig, all of Winston- 
Salem, W. T. Old, of Norfolk, Va., and 
J. H. Schoolfield, of Danville, Va. 


Cartter Lupton, president of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
able to be at his office again after hav- 
ing undergone an operation for appen- 
dicitis. 

Herbert G. Stine, former president of 
the Adams Silk Co., Athol, Mass., has 
been elected vice president of the Cor- 
ticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. The 
latter firm recently took over the Adams 
Silk Co. 

Bruno Schmidt, New York, has been 
made vice president of the Arnold Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass. 


A. V. Phillips, vice president of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston, Mass., 
sailed on the S. S. Carmania on Apr. 1 
on his ninth voyage to Calcutta, India. 

J. A. Groves, secretary of the Wis- 
casset Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., was 
clected vice president and H. L. Horton, 
secretary of the Efird Mfg. Co., Albe- 
marle, was elected secretary of the re- 
cently organized Rotary Club at 
.\lbemarle. 


Harold D. Leslie, formerly connected 
with Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., ad- 
vertising agents of New York City, has 
been elected manager of the Charlotte 
Industrial Bureau, which was recently 
organized to bring new industries to that 
city. 


E. Frank Lewis, founder of the E. 
Frank Lewis Wool scouring mill at 
Lawrence, Mass. observed his eighty- 
fifth birthday on Sunday, April 1. He 
established his business originally at 
Walpole, Mass., in 1870. Mr. Lewis 
boasts of the fact that he has six grand- 
children and 12 great grandchildren. 


E. O. Jennings, Cotton Products Co., 
Philadelphia and Mrs. Jennings, cele- 
brated their silver wedding anniversary 
March 31 at the Hotel Adelphia, Phila- 
delphia. 


Charles B. Rockwell, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the Collins & Aikman Co., Bris- 
tol, R. I., has donated to the town of 
Bristol, on behalf of his father, Charles 
B. Rockwell, Sr., the use of the site of the 
old De Wolf Inn on Water street for 
park purposes. This is the second park 
similarly donated by the Rockwells to 
the town. 


A. J. Lindauer, who for the last four 
years has traveled Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin for the Lorenz Knitting Mills, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has resigned to open a direct 
mail advertising business in Chicago. 

W. R. McCuen, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Pioneer Braid Co., 
Laurens, S. C., has been appointed a 
member of the South Carolina Highway 
Commission by Governor Richards. 


Bradford C. Durfee, assistant to the 
treasurer of the Border City Mfg. Co., 
where his father, Randall N. Durfee, was 
treasurer at the time of his death four 
years ago, has tendered his resignation 
to become sales manager of the Parker 
Mills on April 9. He will make his head- 
quarters at the mill in Fall River but 
expects to make weekly visits to the 
company’s New York office. 

Robert F. Herrick, Jr., associated for 
many years with Saco-Lowell Shops, 
3oston, Mass., and who recently retired 
from that company has been elected presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Precision Instrument 
Co., Boston, Mass., in which he owns a 
large interest. 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 


J. Arthur Atwood, treasurer of the 
Wauregan (Conn.) Co., and David Dun- 
can, of the Lonsdale (R. I.) Co. were 
elected directors of the Rhode Island 
Textile Association for 1928 to succeed 
Herbert G. White, Central Falls, and 
R. H. I. Goddard, Lonsdale. 


Reginald Montford Ames, treasurer ; 
Robert T. Francis, New York, retired 
selling agent; Richard H. Gamwell and 
John A. Diamond, New York, present 
selling agent, have been added to the 
directorate of the Pontoosuc Woolen 
Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Simon Eng- 
land succeeds the late Clifford Francis 
on the board. 

Fred A. Kayser, who has been an 
official of the Regent Knitting Mills, 
Ltd., St. Jerome, Que., Canada, has sev- 
ered his connection with the company. 

Walter F. Stiles, Jr., former treasurer 
of the Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass., 
has been appointed representative in that 
district of Coburn, Kittredge & Co., 
Boston, investments. 

Carl T. Tourtellote, formerly general 
manager of the Renfrew Mfg. Co., in 
Adams, Mass., will be general manager 
of the new Renfrew Mfg. Co., Travelers 
Rest, S. C. 

C. R. Morley, general manager of the 
Acme Silk Mills, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., has resumed his business duties fol- 
lowing a long siege of illness. 

L. Marcoux, superintendent of the 
Regent Knitting Mills., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., Canada, has returned from Eu- 
rope. Mr. Marcoux visited the leading 
textile centers in England, France and 
Germany during his visit. 

J. Fred Havey, foreign sales agent of 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass., and 
Mrs. Havey, sailed from New York last 
week for Bermuda where they will spend 
a 2 weeks’ vacation. 

William D. Twiss, agent of the Ever- 
ett Mills, Lawrence, Mass., since April, 
1921, and associated with the corporation 
in various capacities for 45 years, has 
resigned. No successor will be appointed 
as the plant is being liquidated. 

C. H. Taylor is head designer at the 
Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass. 

W. B. Kitching, superintendent of the 
Montala Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
has resigned. George W. Johnson, for- 





“DO YoU KNOW? 





| a central station depend? 


improve quality of yarn? 


out turning down the roll? 
lubrication troubles? 


| carding? 





How can a dent in a pressed calender roll be corrected with- 


Should rubber-covered rolls be ground dry or wet? 
&r : 


How may improper cleaning of finishing machines cause 


What are six types of poor artificial lighting conditions? 
How much more light is required for drawing-in than for 





If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 


Upon what does the advisability of purchasing power from 


Is it advisable to consider power a by-product? 
What new woolen yarn mill has installed humidifiers to 








merly superintendent of the Hawkinsville 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., has accepted a similar 
position with the Montala Mig. Co. 

William Doak is now superintendent 
of spinning at the plant of the O'’Melia 
Silks Inc., Fonda, N. Y. 

J. F. Riddell recently resigned as su- 
perintendent of the designing department 
of the Shuttleworth branch of the Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. 
Y., to take a similar position with the 
Barrymore Seamless Wiltons 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Angelo Richmond has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Penn- 
shire Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., and ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of 
the Fisher-Taylor Knitting Mills, Haz- 
leton, Pa. 


Inc., 


Walter Ramsden, former superintend- 
ent at the Park Worsted Mills, Inc., 
Lowell, Mass., is now night overseer at 
J. M. & E. M. Abbott, Ltd., Lowell. 

Thomas Cooper, overseer of mule 
spinning for the Tunxis Worsted Co. 
Poquonock, Conn., has resigned. 


’ 


H. H. Wood, former overseer of the 
weave room of the National Weaving 
Co., Lowell, N. C., has resigned to be- 
come superintendent of the Cherokee 
Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Arthur 
Mason, formerly with the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., succeeds Mr. Wood. 

J. T. Chappell, resigned his position 
as overseer of weaving at the Sherman 
(Tex.) Mfg. Co., to become superin- 
tendent of the South Texas Cotton Mills, 
Brenham, Tex. 


Will Gluys, formerly employed in the 
dye house of the Lola Mfg. Co., Stan- 
ley, N. C., has resigned. 

G. B. Crosby has resigned as over- 
seer of the cloth room of the Hen- 
rietta Mills, Cherokee Falls, S. C., to 
accept a similar position with the Ma- 
netta Mills, Lando, S. C. 

John Bland is now overseer of the 
cloth room of the Manville Jenckes Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., succeeding Joseph 
Kimber. 

A. S. Dockins, night overseer of the 
cloth room of the Clinton (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, has resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position with the Henrietta Mills, 
Cherokee Falls, S. C. 

B. L. Gillard is now night overseer 
of carding at the Lonsdale Co., Seneca, 
Sz 

William Grinrod has resigned his posi- 
tion as loom fixer for the Palmer mills 
of the Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass. 

Ralph Dockins, formerly second hand 
in the cloth room at the Clinton (S. C.) 


Cotton Mills has accepted a_ similar 
position at the Glenn-Lowry plant. of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Inc., Whit- 


mire, S. C. 

George J. Natola has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., as efficiency man 
in the method department. 

Andrew B. Cavanaugh, Jr., overseer 
of the rayon department at the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., Manville, R. I., who re- 
cently resigned, will be succeeded by 
Charles Maher. Joseph Wright, over 
seer of the beaming and quilling depart 
ments, will supervise the slashing depart 
ment. John Bland has been appointed 
overseer of the cloth room to 
Joseph Kimber, resigned. 


succeed 








Factors Which Determine Whether a Textile Mill Should 


Purchase or Manufacture Its Power 


T is stated in a general way, by 
the best authorities on mill engi- 
neering, that in the case of new 
plants engaged in the manufac- 

ture of plain cotton goods, where ex- 

haust steam is used for heating and 
slashing only, electric current can 
probably be purchased more cheaply 
than it can be generated in an isolated 
plant; also, that in woolen and worsted 
mills, which require large quantities 
of steam and in their 
finishing processes, it will be more ad- 
their own 


warm water in 


produce 
power and utilize tl 


than to purchase power and generate 


vantageous to 


ie exhaust steam, 


steam exclusively for heating and 
process work. 
In the case of old plants operating 


with out-of-date and inefficient steam 
equipment, the recommendations are 
practically the same; that is, in the 
plain cotton mill, the plant 
should be put in shape for the eco- 
nomical production of steam for heat 
ing and other minor uses, and power 
purchased from a central station if 
reasonable rates can be obtained. In 
the case of woolen and worsted mills, 
it will usually be better to replace or 
modernize the entire power and heat- 
ing plant and operate it independently 
of central-station service 


boiler 


The Heating Problem 


[t will be noticed that the 
mendations in the case of cotton mills 
state that it will probably be better to 
purchase power. In this case much 
will depend upon whether the plant is 
located in the North or in the South, 
as the heating proposition is an im 
portant factor in the former location 
regardless of steam requirements for 
work, Here it de- 
cidedly profitable to generate power 
during a considerable portion of the 
heating season, when all or a consider- 
able part of the exhaust can be utilized 
in warming the buildings, unpro- 
fitable during the remainder of the 
vear. Before fully deciding upon pur- 
chased power in cases of this kind, 


recom- 


process may be 


but 


it is always well to see if some ar 
rangement of equipment or method ot 
operation cannot be devised whereby 
the average cost of power and steam 
combined, for the entire vear, cannot 


be worked out which will be cheaper 


in anv proposition involving the 
purchase of current trom outside 

Sometimes this can be done, where 
at first thought it would seem im 


possible, while in other cases an in 


vestigation of this kind will show the 


lvantage to be entirely upon the side 


of central-station service In still 
others, a compromise may sometimes 
he made whereby power may be gen 
erated at the plant tor six months of 


the vear and purchased for the re- 
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Sometimes Desirable to Combine Central- 
Station Service with an Isolated Plant 
By Charles L. Hubbard 


power so produced will be exceedingly 


mainder, with partial service during 
the fairly mild weather of spring and 
fall. As regards the woolen and wor- 
sted mill, whether new or old, careful 
study should be made of how to pro- 
duce power, and utilize the exhaust 
steam to the best advantage. While 
the heating requirements may equal or 
exceed the exhaust from the prime 
mover, when daily averages are con- 
sidered, poor methods of operation may 
make it necessary to throw away ex- 
haust during certain parts of the day 
and draw live steam from the boilers 
at other times. 

The purpose of the present article 
is a simple study of these matters, with 
a view to clearing up hazy points in 
cases where there seems to be some 
doubt as to the best method to pursue, 
and also to suggest how the best ef- 
ficiency can be approximated in other 
plants, where the general policy seems 
clear but details of procedure are lack- 
ing. 

The conditions vary somewhat in 
new mills to be built and in those al- 
ready constructed and equipped with 
a steam plant ready for operation. In 
the latter case, the overhead charges 
on the equipment for generating power 
must be carried anyway; and, if cur- 
rent is purchased, this overhead must 
be added to the cost price. In new 
plants, built with the idea of central- 
station service, this item is eliminated. 


Power a By-Product 


In making any comparison of the 
cost of power developed on_ the 
premises with that purchased outside, 
we must consider generated power as 
a by-product from the heating system. 
Steam must be had in any case, the 
amount depending upon the kind of 
goods manufactured, length and sever- 
ity of the heating season, and other 
factors of less importance. A _ boiler 
plant in a mill purchasing its power 
is usually operated at a pressure equal 
to the maximum required for process 
work, and reduced for heating and 
other purposes as may be called for. 

The additional heat required to 
generate a pound of “high-pressure” 
steam as compared with that for “low 
pressure” steam is a comparatively 
small amount, and furthermore, reduc 
ing the pressure of steam by passing 
it through a pressure-reducing valve 
wasteful If, therefore, 


iS @ process 


instead of generating low-pressure 
steam for heating and process work, 
or moderately high pressure and re 
the 


generate high-pressure steam, 


ducing greater part of it, we 


pass it 
through an engine or turbine and use 


the low-pressure exhaust, the cost of 


low. For example, a mill requires a 
certain amount of steam at 5 lbs. gage 
pressure for heating and process 
work, and also power for operating 
the machinery. Instead of purchas- 
ing power from outside, let us see 
what will be the cost of generating it 
(in pounds of steam per brake horse- 
power) by increasing the pressure on 
the boilers to 100 lbs., passing the 
steam through an engine, and using 
the exhaust instead of low-pressure 
live steam taken directly from the 
boilers. 


Computing Heat Required 

One pound of steam at 5 lbs. gage 
pressure contains 1,156.2 B.t.u, above 
a feed temperature of 32°, while one 
pound of steam at 100 lbs. pressure 
contains 1,188.8 B.t.u. under the same 
condition; that is, it requires 1,188.8 
— 1,156.2 = 32.6 B.t.u. more per 
pound to generate steam at 100 Ibs. 
pressure than at 5 lbs. 

If steam at the higher pressure is 
passed through a moderate- or high- 
speed non-condensing engine of good 
type, and exhausted at 5 lbs. pressure, 
at least 90% of the heat contained in 
the steam supplied to the engine will 
be available in the exhaust for heat- 
ing purposes. That is, for each pound 
of steam supplied at roo Ibs. pressure, 
there will be 1,188.8 x 0.9 = 1,069.9 
B.t.u. in the exhaust. To make the 
heat in the exhaust from 1 Ib. of high- 
pressure steam equal that of 1 Ib. at 
5 lbs. pressure, requires the addition 
of 1,156.2 — 1,069.9 = 86.3 B.t.u. 
Hence, if the boiler pressure is raised 
and the steam passed through an en- 
gine before using for heating and 
process work, 32.6 + 86.3 = 118.9 
B.t.u. must be added to each pound 
generated by the boilers, over that re- 
quired when live steam at 5 Ibs. was 
furnished direct for heating purposes. 

A moderate-speed, four-valve, non- 
condensing engine will require on an 
average about 33 Ibs. of steam per 
hour per brake horsepower, or will 
develop 1/33 hp. per pound of steam. 
In order to generate power, 118.9 
B.t.u. have been added to each pound 
of steam delivered by the boilers, and 
from this 1/33 hp. may be expected. 
which is equivalent to a heat expendi 
ture of 118.9 x 33 = 3,924 B.t.u. per 
lo generate 1 Ib. of 
100 Ibs. from a feed-water 
temperature of 60°, which we may as- 
sume as the average for the year, re- 
quires 1,158 B.t.u. Hence, the addi- 
tional steam required, when generat- 
ing power, is equivalent to 3,924 — 
1,158 3.4 lbs. per brake horsepower 
per hour, as against 33 lbs. if the ex- 


he rsepe wer 
steam at 


haust was discharged outboard and 
wasted. 


When All Exhaust Is Utilized 


As condensing steam turbines of 
5,000 to 10,000 hp. capacity require 
from 10 to 10.5 lbs. of steam per brake 
horsepower per hour at full load, it 
is evident that the central plant can- 
not compete with the isolated plant 
where all of the exhaust can be util- 
ized for heating and process work. 
We have taken for our illustration an 
engine with a fairly high water-rate, 
so that if a more economical type had 
been chosen, the results would have 
been still more favorable. 

The illustration given above repre- 
sents the ideal case, when the rela- 
tion between power and heating re- 
quirements is such that when generat- 
ing the normal amount of power all 
of the exhaust can be utilized. This, 
of course, never holds true for any 
length of time, because even if the 
power load remains constant, the heat- 
ing load varies from day to day and 
even from hour to hour. 

In making estimates for the year, 
average conditions covering periods of 
a week or a month should be taken. 


Equipment and Operation 

Having shown the possibilities of 
power generation under ideal con- 
ditions, we shall now consider what 
type of prime mover to employ and 
what arrangement of equipment will 
utilize the exhaust steam to the best 
advantage under existing conditions. 
There are so many different combina- 
tions met with in practice that we can 
not consider them all, so we shall sim- 
ply take up a few of the more com- 
mon ones, from which it will be com- 
paratively easy to modify the sugges- 
tions given to meet other require- 
ments. 

Six arrangements will be taken up 
and applied to the same set of con- 
ditions for purposes of comparison. 
These are as follows: (1) Non-con- 
densing engine or turbine, utilizing the 
exhaust for heating purposes, as 
needed, and discharging the surplus 
outboard. (2) Engine or turbine, 
with condensing equipment for use 
during the non-heating season. (3) 
A condensing turbine, supplemented 
by a non-condensing machine, to act 
as an automatic reducing-valve for 
furnishing steam at low pressure fo! 
heating purposes. (4) An arrange 
ment whereby the heating radiator- 
and coils in the buildings are made to 
serve as a condenser for such portion 
of the exhaust as may be required fo: 
heating, while the surplus exhaust is 
automatically turned into a condenser 
(5) An arrangement similar to case 
4, but adapted to hot-water heating 
under forced circulation. (6) A 
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bleeder or extraction turbine, with 
condenser. 
Case One 

In making a comparison for a plant 
having the arrangement mentioned in 
Case 1 already installed, an estimate 
should be made of the cost of gener- 
ating steam for heating and process 
work alone, and to this should be added 
the overhead charges on the value of 
the unused power equipment. The 
difference between this and the operat- 
ing cost, when producing both power 
and steam, will be the present cost of 
power ior comparing with estimates 
for proposed central-station service. 

Methods for making an estimate of 
this kind for a new plant not yet built 
are best illustrated by a practical ex- 
ample: Suppose the plant is to be 
located in New England or one of the 
Northern states; the main engines to 
aggregate 1,000 i.hp., and to be of a 
type requiring 24 lbs. of steam per 
ihp. per hour; steam required for 
heating the buildings to be 16,000 Ibs. 
per hour in the coldest weather; and 
the method of heating to be by direct 
radiation with a return-line vacuum 
system. 

In this case the steam required by 
the engine is 1,000 x 24 = 24,000 lbs. 
per hour. Instead of figuring on the 
proportion of heat in the exhaust, 
as in our more accurate computations, 
we shall assume that a certain per- 
centage, by weight, of steam is avail- 
able in the exhaust, at low pressure. 

For the type of engine used, we 
shall take this at 85%, which gives us 
24.000 x 0.85 = 20,400 lbs. per hour. 
The most steam that can be used at 
any one time for feed-water heating 
is approximately 1/7 of that generated 
by the boilers, or 3,500 Ibs. (nearly), 
leaving for heating purposes 20,400— 
3,500 = 16,900 lbs. per hour, which 
exceeds that required in the coldest 
weather. 


For Plain Cotton Goods 


Let the mill be for the manufacture 
of plain cotton goods, in which case 
the steam required for process work 
will be a small amount, and we shall 
consider it covered by the surplus ex- 
haust. Taking a year of 50 working 
weeks, of 45 hours each, or 2,250 
hours, the total weight of steam re- 
quired of the boilers will be 2,250 x 
24,000 = 54,000,000 lbs. Assuming an 
evaporation of 9% lbs. of steam per 
pound of coal, this will require 
54,000,000 — (9.5 x 2,000) = 2,842 
tons per year for both power and 
heating. 

Let us now estimate the weight of 
coal required for simply heating and 
process work. It is assumed that 
16,000 Ibs. of steam are required for 
heating the buildings in the coldest 
weather. In New England and similar 
climates it is customary to assume the 
average steam or fuel requirements 
for the heating season of seven months 
as one-half those for zero weather. 
The working hours for this period 
would be 7/12 x 2,250 = 1,313, re- 
quiring 1,313 x (16,0002) = 10,- 
504,000 Ibs. of steam for warming the 
buildings if the steam used could be 
exactly proportioned to heating re 
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Fig. 1. (Case 2) Piping Diagram for Con- 
denser for Intermittent Use 


quirements. Asa matter of fact, there 
will be considerable waste through 
overheating and open windows, and 
the theoretical quantity of steam 
should be increased about 30% for the 
temperature regulation secured with a 
return-line vacuum system, which in 
the present case calls for 10,504,000 x 
1.3 = 13,655,200 Ibs. Assuming that 
an average of 500 lbs. of steam are 


AUTOMATIC 


THROTTS se 


NON -CONBENSING 
TURBINE 


GOVERNING 
YALVE 





iliary equipment, including 


labor. 


the premises. 


If the mill was for woolen goods, 
fairly constant 
amount of low-pressure steam was re- 1, 
quired for process work throughout 
the year an engine of sufficient ca- 
pacity could be installed for furnish- 
ing exhaust for this purpose, and the 
balance of power worked out as above 
described, based on the steam require- 


where a large and 


supplies 
and maintenance; plus extra cost of 
With these items at hand, one 
is in a position to decide between pur- 
chased power and that generated upon 
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this can be reduced 20% by condens- 
ing, the saving will be 22,500,000x0.2= 
4,500,000 lIbs., or the equivalent of 
4,500,000—(9.5 X 2,000) =237 tons of 
coal. Against this must be placed 
carrying charges on the condensing 
equipment. <A _ piping diagram for 
engine and condenser is shown in Fig. 
in which case the latter is easily 
thrown in or out of service as desired. 
Case Three 

A typical piping layout for the ar- 
rangement in Case 3 is shown in Fig. 
2. This is adapted to plants where 
varying amounts of low-pressure 


ments for warming the buildings steam are required for heating or 
alone. process work in rather moderate 
Cin Tee amounts. Power for the main plant is 


In the arrangement in Case 2, 


son. 


CNCDENSING 
TURGING 


Fig. 2. (Case 3) Showing Combination of Two Turbines for Furnishing Power and 
Low-Pressure Steam for Heating 


required per working hour throughout 
the year for process work, the total 
will be 13,655,200 + (2,250 x 500) = 
14,780,200 Ibs. per year, requiring 
14,780,200 -- (9.5 x 2,000) = 778 
tons of coal. The amount chargeable 
to manufactured power will, there- 
fore, be the cost of 2,842—778 = 
2,064 tons of coal; plus overhead 
charges upon engines and their aux- 


Fig. 3. 
Radiating Surface for Varying Proportions of the Con- 
densing VW ork 


(Case 4) Piping Arrangement for Utilizing the 


non-condensing to furnish the neces- 
sary exhaust for this purpose. 

The saving in steam, when operat- 
ing condensing under average condi- 
tions, amounts to about 20%. In the 
case under consideration, the steam 
consumption, when operating non- 
condensing, is 24,000 lbs. per hour, 
which amounts to 22,500,000 lbs. for 
the five-month non-heating season. If 


FAEE 
EXHAUST 


(Case 


the 
plant is equipped for operating con- 
densing during the non-heating sea- 
If the amount of steam required 
for process work is small, it may be 
drawn from the boilers at a reduced 
pressure during this period; and, if 
large, a special engine may be operated 


generated by a condensing turbine. 

Instead of obtaining the low-pressure 
steam by means of an ordinary reduc- 
ing valve, which does no useful work, 
a non-condensing turbine is employed, 
arranged to start and stop automati- 
cally as the steam pressure in the 
heating main varies between slightly 
different limits. The governing valve 
in the exhaust pipe from the auxiliary 
turbine is similar in principle to cer- 
tain types of pump governors, and 
acts on the throttle valve in the steam 
supply according to the demands for 
exhaust in the heating system. The 
power generated by the smaller tur- 
bine is transmitted to the switchboard 
and relieves the main generator unit 
of a like amount. 

Case Four 

The arrangement for Case 4 is 
shown in diagram in Fig. 3, and is 
a plant of this kind should be equipped 
with thermostatic valves on the return 
end of the radiators. In this case the 
radiation is made to partially take the 
place of a condenser, while the con- 
denser does the work of the usual 
vacuum pump on the return line of the 
heating system. As a matter of fact, 
a plant of this kind should be equipped 
with a condenser capable of doing 
the entire work, and a vacuum pump 
on the heating system, so that the 
combined plant may be operated in 
the usual manner whenever conditions 
may require it. 

Under ordinary conditions the radia- 
tion is made to serve as a condenser 
up to its capacity, the surplus exhaust 
steam passing to a jet or surface con- 





5) Scheme Shoun in Fig. 3 Adapted to 


Hot-Water Heating 
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denser in the manner indicated in the 
drawing. While it is not possible to 
operate with a high vacuum on the 
prime mover during the heating sea- 
son with this method, the plant works 
condensing throughout the year, and 
no exhaust steam is discharged to the 
This arrangement takes 
care of the process steam as well as 
that required for heating, both being 


atmosphere. 


drawn from the same “heating main” 
as needed. 

Referring to Fig. 3, a relief valve 
“A” in the exhaust connection with 
the condenser is set to open at an ab- 
solute pressure of about 5 Ibs. per 
square inch (20 in. of vacuum). A 
second relief valve “B,” in the free 
exhaust pipe is set to open at 1 Ib. 
gage pressure. Live steam is admitted 
to the heating main through a reduc- 
ing valve “C” when the pressure in it 
falls below 5 lbs. absolute. 

In operation, the valves “A” and 
“C” automatically maintain a constant 
pressure of 5 lbs. absolute in the heat- 
ing main, which is also the back pres- 
sure upon the engine or turbine, re- 
gardless of the amount of steam con- 
densed by the radiation. 

In case the exhaust exceeds that re- 
quired by the heating system, the pres 
sure in the main will rise slightly, 
causing “A” to open and allow the 
surplus to pass into the condenser, 
upon which a vacuum of 26 to 28 in. 
is carried at all times. 


If Exhaust Insufficient 

In case there is not sufficient exhaust 
at any time to maintain a pressure of 
5 lbs. absolute in the heating system, 
the reducing valve “C” 
matically and admits enough live 
steam to bring the pressure up to 
normal. The main return is connected 
with the condenser, inside the valve 


opens auto- 


“A.” as shown, and is therefore under 
the condenser vacuum, thus giving an 
average pressure difference of (27— 
20)—2=314 lbs. between the 
ators and the return lines. 


radi- 


During the non-heating season, the 
main leading to the radiation is shut 
off by closing valve “D,” and low- 
pressure steam supplied simply to such 
manufacturing apparatus as can be 
maintained under a vacuum. All pro- 
cesses requiring higher temperatures 
than given by steam at 5 lbs. absolute 
must be supplied by live steam passed 
through a reducing valve, or by ex- 
haust from the auxiliary pumps under 
the required back pressure. 

Radiation is commonly designed for 
temperatures corresponding to 1 to 
2 lbs. steam pressure, so that the heat- 
ing capacity will fall off somewhat 
when the pressure is reduced to a low 
vacuum. In case of very cold weather, 
it will be best to raise the pressure on 
the radiation by operating the engine 
non-condensing, rather than to pro- 
vide extra surface for the compara 
tively short time which it will actu 
ally be needed. 

This method of operation worked 
out for average New England condi- 
tions for the same assumptions taken 
in the case of 
densing svstem (Case 1) shows a sav 


the straight non-con 
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Fig. 5. (Case 6) Piping for a Bleeder or Extraction 


Turbine 


ing of approximately 490 tons of coal 
over that method. 

This, of course, does not take into 
account the cost of cooling water or 
the overhead charges on the cost of 
condensing equipment, but the saving 
is a substantial amount. 

Case Five 

Case 5 is shown in Fig. 4, and is 
simply a modification of Case 4 in 
which a tubular water heater takes the 
place of the direct steam radiation. 
In this arrangement the heater is in 
reality a surface condenser in which 
the cooling water is circulated through 
the radiators instead of being turned 
to the sewer or discharged to a cooling 
tower or pond. The steam economy of 
this arrangement is practically the 
same as in that shown in Fig. 3. 

Case Six 

Case 6, under most conditions, and 
especially in the case of new plants, 
is one of the most satisfactory ar- 
rangements where the relation between 
power and heating requirements is a 
variable one. This is shown in Fig. 
5, and makes use of a bleeder or ex- 
traction turbine, in which just the 
necessary amount of steam for heat- 
ing purposes is bled or extracted at 
the desired pressure, so there is never 
any surplus exhaust to discharge to 
the atmosphere. The heating of the 
buildings and much of the process 
work can be done under the same pres- 
sure (about 5 lbs. gage), but if a higher 
pressure is required for special process 
work, it can be extracted from a dif- 
ferent stage of the turbine. This 
method has the further advantage that 
steam so extracted contains no oil, 
which is an important item in work of 
this kind. Making average assump 
tions, and applying the bleeder tur- 
bine to the same conditions assumed 
in Case 1, shows an annual saving of 
about 780 tons of coal over a straight 
non-condensing system operated con- 
tinuously throughout the vear. 


The Low-Pressure Turbine 

Sometimes the low-pressure or 
mixed-pressure turbine can be made 
use of in work of this kind in connec- 
tion with a non-condensing 
There are various 


engine. 
arrangements of 
this kind, one of which is shown in 
lig. 6. 

In this case the exhaust from the 
engine is used for heating and process 
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Fig. 6. Arrangement for Operating Low-Pressure Turbine 


with Surplus Exhaust from Engine 


work through the major part of the 
heating season. As the weather be- 
comes warmer and less steam is re- 
quired for heating, the surplus exhaust 
can be turned into the turbine, supple- 
mented by enough live steam to cause 
it to operate properly when the avail- 
able exhaust is not sufficient. During 
the summer, when the heating system 
is entirely cut out, all of the exhaust, 
except that required for process work, 
is diverted to the turbine. 

With this arrangement, all power 
developed by the latter is delivered to 
the main switchboard and relieves the 
engine a like amount, which cuts 
down the live steam consumption ac- 
cordingly. There are various other 
combinations of this general character 
which can frequently be made to 
utilize a greater proportion of the ex- 
haust steam and so reduce the cost of 
power production. 

Partial Service 

The proposition of purchased power 
is commonly considered from the 
point of entire service. The ideal way 
for the customer, or factory manage- 
ment, especially in plants already 
equipped with engines or turbines, is 
to operate them during the heating 
season, or to such capacity throughout 
the year as will furnish the necessary 
exhaust steam for all heating pur- 


poses, and purchase the balance of 
power required from a public utility 
company. Of course the central sta- 
tion will naturally hold out for the 
entire power service, but half-time 
service for a large textile mill means 
a contract of such size that the aver 
age power company would hardly care 
to turn it down if it could not get 
the whole. 

Cooperation rather than competition 
works out to the best advantage of all 
concerned here as well as in most 
cases, and should be given careful 
consideration by the mill owner be 
fore contracting for his entire power 
requirements. The most up-to-date 
central station can only utilize from 
15 to 20% of the heat in the coal, be- 
cause power is the only product in 
most cases, while the average isolated 
plant, employing its entire exhaust 
steam output in useful work, utilizes 
from 60 to 65%. 

This state of affairs gives the 
isolated plant a decided advantage up 
to a certain point, which should en- 
able the factory to secure favorable 
contracts for partial service wherever 
that arrangement seems advisable 
While it is true that the cost of power 
is rarely over 5% of the total cost of 
the product of the mill, it is an item 
to receive careful consideration. 


Care of Finishing Machinery 





Lubrication—Care of Rubber, Wood, 


Metal, 


Pressed, 


and Tube 


Rolls 


By J. Ebert Butterworth* 


N a short paper of this sort, dealing 

with a subject so broad as the lubri- 
cation and care of textile finishing ma- 
chinery, I shall touch only the high 
spots, or those things which our or- 
ganization feels so important that they 
are really essential. 

The care of textile finishing mach- 
inery is in many ways more impor- 
tant than the selection of the machines 
themselves. We may be able to do 
some satisfactory work with a poorly 
selected machine properly lubricated, 
but it is practically impossible to do 
any acceptable work even with the 

* Vice president, H. W 
Sons Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
at Spring Meeting of Dyers. Bleachers. 


Finishers, and Mercerizers Division. of 
Southern Textile Association 


Butterworth «& 
Paper presented 


best machines without proper lubrica- 
tion. 

Bearings Should Be Cleaned 

When we use the term “proper 
lubrication,” we mean lubrication ap 
plied to bearings which have been 
properly prepared. Very frequent] 
in improperly cleaning machines dirt 
is washed down into the running parts 
thus washing off the lubrication and 
impairing the efficient operation of the 
bearing. Many troubles encountered 
in finishing are due to improper lubri 
cation. Excessive horsepower is als 
due to the same cause. To illustrate, 
some time ago we received a call from 
a mill in North Carolina, a_ large 
calender was “looping back.” In othe: 


words the cloth was hanging or bulg 
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ing from the top roll. This had been 
neglected and the bearings had ap- 
parently never been cleaned. After 
proper attention the calender was 
started and the trouble was entirely 
remedied—but it cost an unnecessary 
trip from Philadelphia to do it. 
Another case shows where excessive 
horsepower was used because of poor 
lubrication. \Ve made a series of tests 
at one time with the old type of fixed 
lubrication. This at 
partial lubrication. Then we carried 
on the test with automatic or continu- 
ous lubrication. wis 
amazing. There were 38- 
evlinder drying machines in the test. 
\fter the installation of automatic 
ilers, the total amperes required for 
the electrical operation of ma- 
chines dropped from 320 to 188 and 


best is) only 


The ditference 


nine 


the 


the approximate horsepower required 
dropped from 47 to 28. The total cost 
yf the installation on 9 machines was 
$684. How many times this cost would 
be saved in the reduction of electrical 
power required! 

Lubrication means not only the ap- 
plication of the lubricant to the sur- 
face “but embodies cleanliness and 
watchful care of all driving or driven 
parts as well. Lack of proper lubrica- 
tion means high coal or electric bills 
due to excessive consumptjon of horse- 
power and a consequently decreased 
profit. 


Care of Equal Importance 


Of equal importance with lubrica- 
tion is the necessity for 
For instance, starch boxes 


cleanliness 
and care. 


should be washed out regularly. 
When in use see that the starch is 


maintained at an even level and not 
allowed to overflow and waste. In the 
case of dye vats the importance of 
thoroughly cleaning and washing can 
not be stressed too much. Just a trace 
yf color carried over in the box when 
inother color is being run will suc 
cessfully ruin the shade. 

Then take the all important subject 
f rolls. More things can go wrong 
vecause a roll has not been cared for 
than for almost any other reason 
Before pointing out a few of 
troubles, let us run over the various 
kinds of rolls we have to deal with. 
They are rubber, wood, pressed rolls 
(cotton, combination, husk, 


brass, iron, steel, tube rolls of various 


these 


paper - 
<inds, etc. These demand individual 
treatment. 


Rubber Rolls 


Rubber rolls tend to wear down in 
grooves. They may have soft spots 


ir “blisters.” 


Other causes nray make 
necessary to turn them down. Here 


} } 


Ss where great care must be taken 


There several methods 
ight 


julpment 


are that 
be used, depending upon the 
selected. Some use ordin 
ry machine lathes on which the neces 
iry equipment is attached. In grind 
g, either an over-head drum type to 
rive the wheel from a wheel spindle 
a tool-post grinder is used. 
lf the tool-post method is used, it is 
ecommended that the motor be suf- 
ficiently large in order to permit of 
taking a sufficient cut into the rubber 
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A GIANT BELT 





(Courtesy of J. E. Rhoads & Sons) 


Above is shown a giant 
belt recently installed in a Minnesota 
paper mill, It is a 72-in., 3-ply water- 
shed belt about 144 ft. long. The load 
is about 1,500 h.p. and the speed 5,186 
f.p.m. 


tannate leather 


eae iii 
covering and suggest at least a three 
horsepower motor, which would be 
ample for the work. This tool-post 
grinder is attached directly to the tool- 
post of the lathe. 

Rubber-covered rolls should always 
be ground dry, not wet. It is 
mended that a 
diameter by 114” 


recom 


wheel about 12 
wheels 
having specifications of Grit 40, Grade 
a Bond C-3 


face be used; 


\ are found to be most 
satisfactory. 
rolls, 


the traverse speed of the carriage or 


In grinding rubber-covered 


tool-post is approximately 1” per 
minute, or the slowest speed at which 
the lathe The 


speed of the roll being ground should 


will run. revolving 


he fairly slow or approximately 20 
minute lhe 


speed should be approximately 


1 
W heel 
I Pall 0 


revolutions per 
to 2,000 r. p. Mm. 

This may appear to be rather slow 
work, but experience shows that in the 
long run, it is best, because when 
faster speeds are used a burning effect 
is very apt to occur, causing the wheel 
to gum up and the surface of the roll 
to burn, 

Grinding rubber-covered rolls in the 
above manner will leave slight wheel 
the These marks 


marks on surface 


can be removed in the following man 


ner: Several plies of fine emery 
cloth should be mounted on a board, 
the object of the several plies being 
for a cushioning effect This is held 
against the revolving roll. the speed 
of which is increased to the fastest 
peed at which the lathe will run, and 
scillated across the surtace bv the 
operator, moved back and torth, and 
not held stationary in anv one place, 
to avoid causing a flat spo 1s 
operation to remove the wheel irks 


can be efficiently done with a little 
practice by the operator. 


Wood Rolls 


When wood rolls are not in use they 
will dry out and crack and so become 


worthless, unless they are cared for. 
The usual methods are to rig a per 
forated pipe over the rolls tor their 
full length and allow water to trickle 
Other 


over them continuously mills 


soak burlap o1 and 


wrap up the rolls. Others have con 


other materials 


venient ponds or troughs and keep 


them submerged 
Pressed Rolls 


1 1 ‘ 
In the case ot pressed rolis we have 
itly different condition to meet 


These rolls, as is generally shown, are 
built in hydraulic presses under pres 
sures which varv from 


S00 to 1.500 


tons, depending on sizes, materials, use 


etc. As these rolls run in the mangles 
and calenders, the tendency of the ma 
ire made Is 


terials out of which thev 


to work toward the ends This ¢ 
the diameter of the roll to be sli 
larger near the heads than it ts in th 
lhe 


the goods going through the 


middle consequence should be 


oby ious 


machine will not he mangled = (or 


calendered ). Phe remedy is to turn 


down the ends of the rolls for a dis- 
t The cut 


tance of 4” from the heads 


” 


rolls 


body is 


starts at 1 
Other 
occur 


16” and tapers to O 
troubles from pressed 


where some. foreign 


accidentally passed through the nips 
It is possible sometimes to avoid turn 


ing down the roll to eliminate the hole, 
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so caused, by putting the dead set pin 
in your levers at the top of the hous- 
ings and “running in” the damaged 
roll. This is done by pouring 


water on the roll, meanwhile running 


warm 


the calender. This treatment often 


] 
pressed 


brings up the material of the 


roll and corrects the damage 


Brass. Steel. and Lron Rolls 


When anvthing goes wrong with 
brass, steel, or iron rolls about the 
nly remedy 1s turning down in the 
ee 
ithe 

Tube Rolls 

hese ire generally used as nimer- 
sion rolls, carrier rolls, ete. It 1s ab- 
olutely essential that they be kept in 
perfect alignment. It they are “out 


t} 


hev will tell you about it themselves 
by putting the filling out of line. Then 
instead ot looking tol a fill ng 
straightener or other mechanical cor- 
rective, the alignment of the rolls 
should be checked up 

Rolls that run in liquor must be 


kept free running. Usually the bear- 
them- 
lox ited of 


necessity near starch boxes, dve vats, 


ings of these rolls lubricate 


selves. Some bearings are 


etc.; care must be used here to keep 


the lubricant from getting in_ the 


boxes, or streaky dveing o1 


starching 


will result 


Penmans Limited Extend Plant 





New Mill Is First Step in 
General Plan of Improvement 


N keeping with the general steady 


growth of the Dominion, and in 
order to insure that their plants are 
thoroughly up-to-date in both equip 
ment and Limited 
have recently built a large addition to 
their plant at St 


lhe 


practice, Penmans 


Hvyacinthe, Quebec 


extension, which was begun in 


\pril, 1927, includes the construction 
large building on a. site 


ot a new 


adjacent to the original mill, making 
the 


of operation. 


whole continuous and convenient 


The new building, which was speci 


ally designed to house the company’s 
woolen yarn spinning machinery and 
also considerable new equipment, con 


sists of a four story L-shaped struc 


ture, having a floor area of 


gTOSs 


approximately one hundred thousand 


teet. new 
\loore Xx 
London, and the con- 
Byers & 
Co., Ltd., general contractors, of Mon 
treal. 


square The plans for the 
null were drawn by John M 
Co., architects, 


struction was done by A. F. 


Reduced 


floor is constructed 


Fire Hazard 
The ground 
entirely of reinforced concrete mush- 
room construction with eight inches of 
solid concrete the ground 
floor and the first The build- 
ing is designed especially to resist fire. 

\ll machinery the 
main carding and spinning operations 


between 


story. 
preparatory to 


is housed in the ground floor, and the 
floor space is broken up by a series ot 
fire 
hazard to a minimum by localization. 


brick partitions, reducing the 


The three upper floors are carried 





New Carded Wool Yarn Mill of Penmans Limited at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec 
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Lint ? 






to this floo 


out simply 


cannot cling 
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Yr 


A sweep of a brush . . . and lint 
glides smoothly over a Northern 
Hard Maple Floor. It cannot cling 
to this unsplintering, unslivering 
hardwood flooring. 

Why unsplintering? Why unsliver- 
ing? Because Northern Hard Maple 
is extremely tough-fibred and tight- 
grained. And due to this unique 
structure, it is the most enduring of 
flooring materials. 

Neither heavy rolling trucks nor 
pounding, scraping feet can mar its 
even, unridged smoothness. Northern 
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Hard Maple actually outwears stone. 

Add to these advantages the fact 
that Northern Hard Maple provides 
a warm, dry, comfortable floor for 
workers to stand on, and you will 
see why this unique flooring has 
gained universal use in the textile 
world. 

Keep floors clean; keep repair ex- 
penses down; keep workers healthy 
and contented—by flooring your 
textile mill with Northern Hard 
Maple. You can lay it right over 
your present floor. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist 
you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Mapie FLoorinGc MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1782 McCormick Building, Chicago 


the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 


Guaranteed Floorings-——— - 





facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your M F M A 
protection. Look forit on the flooring you use 


a 
| The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
| 
L 


oor wifh Maple 


or 


\ 
I 
{ 
1 
t 
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on steel frame and brick construction, 
with as many windows as possible, to 
allow maximum lighting of all depart- 
ments. The first floor is used as a 
warehouse, and for wool storage and 
classing, the latter operation having a 
very fine clear north light. The second 
floor is used as the main card room, 
and the top floor is used as a spinning 
room. 

The cards are arranged with finish- 
ers outward, fourteen having a north 
light, and the other ten a good clear 
east light. The card room is divided 
into two parts by a stout fire wall, but 


the spinning room is entirely open. 
The whole of the interior has been 
painted with Dominion Sta-White 


paint in order to make maximum use 
of both artificial and natural light. 
Fire escapes are furnished at each 
end of the building and are equipped 
with panic doors, while the main stair- 
case, with the elevator and cosets, 1s 
housed in a 
entirely 


special and is 


constructed 


tower 
from fireproof 
materials. 
of the 


drinking 


The sanitary equipment 1s 
latest style, while the 
water is obtained 
special cooling system. 


very 
from a 
This cooling 
system is electrically operated and was 
installed by Sargent Howard Latou 
relle, Montreal. 

The main elevator is the most 
modern type push button control with 
safety counterbalanced door. The 
heating plant is low pressure steam, 
the returns being pumped back to the 
boiler. The roof is of the built-up, 
flat, inward draining type and the sur- 
face is unbroken by any skylights. 
This type of roof is particularly 
adapted to the climatic conditions in 
the Province of Quebec. 

The new mill is completely equipped 
with sprinklers which were installed 
by Grinnell Co. of Canada. A new 
feature is the presence of scuppers, 
which allow any water collecting on 
the floors during a fire to drain away 
automatically outside the building. The 
floors are thoroughly waterproof, thus 
protecting any machinery below from 
water during a fire. 


Humidifiers Improve Quality 

Humidification is used throughout 
the mill, being of special assistance in 
the carding and spinning departments 
during the extremes of heat and cold, 
and in dispersing static electricity; 
besides generally improving — the 
quality of the yarn spun. The humidi- 
fier system was supplied by Rhode 
Island Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 

The new mill is driven entirely by 
electric energy, part of which is de- 
veloped from the Yamaska River, and 
part is purchased from the Southern 
Canada Power Co. The card room is 
driven entirely from below, obviating 


large pulleys, belts. and line shafting 
in the main card room. The mules 
are driven in groups, as is the 


Electric 
Westinghouse and 
Canadian General Electric. 

The additional carding and spinning 
equipment installed is of the latest and 
most efficient pattern, and = should 
allow great savings in operation. No 
pains are being spared to make this 


preparatory 
motors 


machinery. 


are from 
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new mill the most up-to-date of its 
kind. Great care is being taken to lay 
the machinery out so that accidents to 
employes through carelessness may be 
reduced to a minimum, and no labor 
may be wasted in useless effort. 

The new yarn mill is the commence- 
ment of a general plan on the part of 


Fenmans Limited to bring the St. 
Hyacinthe mill up to the last minute, 
in arrangement and equipment, in 
order to be in a position to continue 
to merit the confidence of the general 
public of Canada, which this company 
enjoys at present and has enjoyed for 
so many years. 


Charlottesville Woolen Mills 





Erect New Weaving Mill and Rear- 


range 

HI Charlottesville Woolen 
Charlottesville, Va., are 
turers of uniform goods, 
in West Point 


cadet grays. 


Mills, 
manutac 
specializing 
standard and other 

Pheir plant is one of the 
in the South and is located 


Monticello, 


t mills 


djncent t 


the home ot 


Manufacturing 


Departments 
driven by individual motors with con 
duit below the floor. Spoolers and 


dressers are driven from group drives 

Mazda 
1 

lamps is provided, and all wiring ts in 


conduit heating system is direct 


General illumination with 


lhe 


coil radiation and is a high-pressure 





New Weaving Mill for Uniform Cloths 


Thomas Jefferson. A more interest 
ing statement from a practical stand- 
point is that the mill is located on the 
main line of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, with siding for delivery of 
and other service. This plant 
operates complete from preparatory 
operations to finished product, includ- 
ing dyeing and finishing, and runs 39 
looms at present. 

It was recently decided to erect a 
new building for looms located in the 
second story of the main mill, which 


coal 


would allow more efficient operation 
of the looms and give additional space 
for other machinery in the main mill. 
The new weaving building is 160 x 76 
ft.. one story, with sawtooth roof and 
part basement, approximately 35 x 76 
ft. The building is of brick and steel 


with steel sash. Spooling, dressing, 


and weaving, also burling and perch 
ing, are located in the first story 
Toilets and machine parts storage are 
in the basement. 


Special consideration was given to 
the design of the building for the best 
operating conditions, as well as to the 
level of the floors in regard to flood 
conditions and possible future expan 
plant. All looms are 


sion of the 


system. Power is purchased for driv- 
ing the complete mill, but some water 
power is available and a steam plant 
recently completed supplies steam for 
heating and process work. 

This development was handled com- 
plete by the New York office of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Inc., and the work 
the following con- 
tractors: The Wilson Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va., general contractors; Sensi- 
baugh Ritchie Electric Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va., electrical contractors; and 
Grinnell Co., Charlotte office, heating 
and sprinkler work. 


was executed by 


Wool Buyers Busy in Kentucky 


LEXINGTON, Ky 


reported ictive in B 
one oft t} 


uurbon county, 
ie largest wool producing 
counties of the Bluegrass section of 
the State 

\ considerable 
vear’s clip, estimated 
lbs., has been purchased at 35 to 4oc 
a pound, the latter 

] 


only to first class 


amount 


around 250,900 


price applying 


wool. The prices 
offered are said to be 10c higher 


) 
than were paid last year. 


\\ ool buy eTs are 
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British Industry Gains 


Cotton Manufacturing Shows Slight 
Improvement 
MANCHESTER, Eng.—There was a 
slight improvement in the weaving 
department of the English cotton in- 

dustry during February. 
There was also a the 
number of workers temporarily stop 


reduction in 


ped \merican 


in the section spinning 
cotton, which, 


slack. 


With firms spinning ot 


however, remained 


manutac- 
turing the finer qualities of yarn on 


cloth (including the Egyptian spin 
ning section) employment was gen 
erally good, savs the Ministry ot 


Labour Gazette, but in the course and 
medium sections there was much uw 
employment and underemployment 
\ shortage of young workers, both 
in the spinning and in the weaving 
departments, 
several centers. 


Che 


people 


was reported = irom 
percentage of 
unemployed, 


insured work 
those 
Keb. 
with 9.7 at 
with 8.2 at 


including 
temporarily stopped, was 8.7 at 
20, 1928, as compared 
Jan. 23, and 
21, 1927. 


In the 


1928, Keb 
\shtom district employment 
in the American spinning section con 
tinued bad, but in 


Egyptian  se¢ 
tion employment was normal. 

At Stockport, Stalybridge, and 
Glossop a slight improvement was 
recorded. At Oldham there was a 
further slight improvement in the 


spinning department, but employment 
was still bad, and worse than a year 


ago. At Chadderton there was a fur- 
ther improvement, and a slight im- 
provement also at Royton and at 
Failsworth. 

With weavers in the Oldham dis- 


trict employment was bad in depart- 
ments weaving calicoes and _ velvets, 
and fair or moderate in other depart- 
ments. At Bury there was no marked 
change, and at Rochdale short time 
was still worked by some firms. 

At Bolton employment was again 
reported as good, while Leigh showed 
a slight decline. 


At Burnley there was a_ further 
slight improvement. Some of the 
mills had all their looms running 


while others were gradually filling up, 
and the general position was reported 
to be better than it has been for the 
last year or more. 


Pink Bollworm Is Worst Menace 
to Cotton Crop 

Mempuis, TENN.—The pink boll 
worm is potentially a greater menace 


to the cotton crop than the boll 
weevil, is the opinion of H. D 
Wilson, commissioner oft riculture 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. Wilson presided at a_ recent 
meeting of southern commissioners of 
agriculture and entomologists to con 
sider means of combatting the spread 


of the new cotton pest. 
“The boll weevil can be 

Mr. Wilson “but 

means of controlling the 


the pink bollworm 


controlled,” 
said, there is no 
activities of 
and eradication 1s 


the only salvation.” 
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Merulius Lachrymans—Vandal! 





Photograph above shows strands of 
mycelium of the “dry rot,” meruliu; 
lachrymans, on the face of pine 
planks in a lumber pile at Portland, 
Me. The fungus has progressed to 
maturity in this case and has already 
weakened and rotted the wood fibres 
far below the surface. Such growth of 
this kind can not exist on Creo-pine 
sub-flooring and timber-. 


(xreo-pine 


CREOSOTED SOUTHERN PINE 





| HE Pathologist sees a small plant vegetating on a 
pine board. ‘Ah, Merulius Lachrymans.” he says. --- 
And you wonder that such a harmless looking parasite 


should be dignified by such an importani name. 


But Merulius Lachrymans (a fungus that causes dry 
rot), though insignificant in size, is not to be held in 
disrespect, for it, with the aid of other wood destroying 


fungi, does damage that runs into millions annually. 


The cotton mill is a favored haunt of these parasites, 
for warm, moist air encourages their growth. Such 
fungi send out billions of spores that fall on untreated 
woods. These spores grow and become living, feeding 
plants. These exist through sustenance taken from the 
wood substance. Complete destruction of infected tim- 
ber is only a question of time. Then sub-floors fail and 


timbers fail. 


Spores falling on Creo-pine timbers never mature. 
Woods impregnated by the Creo-pine process are 


poison to the fungi and remain toxic throughout their 


life. 


Realizing the tremendous economy of protecting Sub- 
floors and timbers from the attacks of the rotting para- 
sites, textile architects and engineers throughout the 
South now, generally specify Creo-pine for cotton mills 
construction. With this protection the timbers are safe 
from attack and outlive the buildings in which they are 


placed. 
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Eliminating Direct and Reflected Glare, Non-Uniformity, 
‘Shadows, and Gloom in Mill Lighting 


Beneficial Effect on Accidents, Workman- 
ship, Production, Health, and Contentment 


HE question may be asked— 
what is the proper lighting for 
This 
answered in several 
In general, the lighting instal- 
ion that does not contain the detects 
r evils shown in Fig. 


textile mill operations ? 
may be 


Vays. 


I is considered 
is good. Light generated by a lamp 

r light source is not the final result 
n a lighting installation. The light 
‘oming from a bare light source is 
onsidered only as “raw” light; but, 
when this light is controlled and di- 
rected in the proper manner, it is con- 
verted into usable illumination. 
ing ability” is really what we seek. 
Illumination is what we first choose to 
obtain. For various classes and de- 
grees of textile mill operations, this is 
figured in so many foot-candles or 
useful lumens per square foot, of the 
manufacturing areas. 

For example, the following table 
gives a range of foot-candle values re- 
quired for the different kinds of ma- 
terial made and the operations for 
making this material in textile mills: 


Foot-Candles Recommended 


Good : 
Practice Minimum 


“See- 


Cotton : 
Opening lapping, carding, 
drawing, roving, dyeing 8 5 
Spooling, spinning, draw- 
ing-in, warping, weav- 
ing, quilling, inspect- 
ing, knitting, slashing 
(over beam end)...... 12 8 
Silk: 
Winding, throwing, dye- 
ing iieh# mie ebm eee beaks 12 8 
Quilling, warping, weav- 
ing and finishing : 
BAGRE BOGGS on 5.65 0 00s 15 10 
a eee 20 15 
Woolen : 
Carding, picking, wash- 
ing and combing...... 6 4 
Twisting and dyeing..... 10 6 
Drawing-in, warping : 
Eight goods ......... 10 6 
Dark goods .......... 15 10 
Weaving : 
RE MOND oc 6, 5.0:0 8.0 12 8 
Dark goods .......... 20 12 
Knitting machines ...... 15 10 


It will be noted in this table that the 
values for ordinary operations are com- 
paratively low, or in the order of 3 to 
6 foot-candles. For the medium, the 
values run a little bit higher, and for 
the finer operations, they are much 
higher still. Nevertheless, since the il- 
lumination outdoors on a cloudy day 
is usually over 100 foot-candles, these 
standards for artificial lighting are not 
excessive. It will also be noted that 
the lighting values for dark goods are 
higher than for light goods. This is 
because the light goods reflect more of 
the light directed upon them than the 
dark goods; therefore, they can be seen 
much easier. 

While in the past several years, 
many textile mills have improved their 
lighting by revamping their old instal- 
lations to a certain extent or installing 
modern lighting throughout, there are 
still a great number of mills that have 

*not taken advantage of the good re- 
sults that proper lighting brings about. 





* Illuminating Engineer, Westinghouse Lamp Co 


Most of the installations not modern 
ized contain all or some of 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 


moved entirely 


These improvements, in time, will pay 


for themselves. 


of 


what these evils mean, 





By J. J. McLaughlin* 


analyze them in the order shown in 
the evils Fig. 1. 


In a great num- Direct Glare 


her of cases, aiter a careful survey Direct glare is the result of hang 
and with minor corrections, these evils ing a bare lamp or a lamp with a 
mav be reduced to a minimum or re- very shallow reflector—which does not 


shield the light source—very low and 


well within the line of 


at a reasonable cost. 
vision Chis 
To give some idea 


we will 


is particularly so in local lighting in 
stallations where the lighting unit is 


POOR LIGHTING 


BARE LAMPS SHALLOW REFLECTORS 


EVILS 


to 


ELIMINATE 


from 


FACTORY 
LIGHTING 


TUTE) 


N 
| reine? 
TOO LITTLE 
ILLUMINATION 

f 





Parone 


Fig. 1. 


Unavoidable except when mounted safely outside the 
line of vision 


CORRECT THROUGH USE OF REFLECTORS 
DEEP ENOUGH TO SHIELD FILAMENT 


Unavoidable where 
surfaces 


there are polished or glossy 


CORRECT BY MOVING THE LIGHT SOURCE 
OR IMPROVE BY DIFFUSING GLASSWARE 


UTA TAY 


Inefficient 
method of 
lighting 


Slightly more 
efficient than 
bare lamps 


IMPROVE BY USING EFFICIENT REFLECT- 
ORS TO REDIRECT LIGHT TO THE WORK 


Usually great brightness contrasts and spottiness 


IMPROVE BY CLOSER SPACING AND HIGHER 
MOUNTING; ALSO BY LIGHT COLORS OF 
PAINTING 


Result from small source of light, not large enough to 
shine around objects 


MODIFY THROUGH USE OF BOWL WHITE 
LAMP BULBS AND DIFFUSING ACCESSORIES 


Extreme brightness contrasts 


PLACE LIGHTING UNITS HIGHER; USE 
MORE UNITS; SPREAD LIGHT OVER LARGER 
AREAS 


Faulty Lighting Conditions That Should Be Eliminated 


suspended at 


very short dis 
rom the work and close to the w 
man’s eyes. The pupil of the 
closes to a very small opening 
order to protect the eye i cert 
extent. However, this does not 
condition for vision. 

inder those conditions—does n 
receive an accurate picture of the 
work By protecting itself against 
too much “glare” light, it shuts out 
most of the reflected or “seeing’ 
light. 


If the workman continues to operate 
under — such 


for long 
periods, he becomes tired and nervous 
lt continued for months and years 
this strain may injure the eyesight 


conditions 


Direct glare can be removed 
through the use of the proper type 


of reflectors or by changing the posi- 
tion of the lighting units. One of 
the fundamental principles in illumi- 
nation that the light from the 
source must directed onto the 
work and from thence, in turn, re- 
Hected back to the eye, thus permit- 
ting the eye to see the work in its 
proper form, texture, and color 
With the light controlled in this man- 
ner, the workman can see much better 
with a lower illumination than he can 
with a higher, when glare is present 


Reflected Glare 


Reflected glare is another prevalent 
evil. This is illustrated as the second 
item in Fig. 1. Reflected glare is 
caused by polished or glossy surfaces ; 
and under some, though happily few, 
conditions, is unavoidable. In certain 
manufacturing processes, reflected 
glare naturally occurs more than in 
others, particularly in  sheet-metal 
working plants. However, it is not 
found very frequently in textile mills. 
Where such conditions exist, they can 
be corrected by moving the lighting 
units or equipping the lamps with dif- 
fusing glassware. For example, when 
the sun is shining through a window, 
its rays may strike a mirror or a 
highly polished surface. This cor- 
rects itself in time, as the sun gradu- 
ally moves, although it may be at once 
eliminated by the drawing of a shade 
or the moving of the polished surface 
to another position. 

Too Little Illumination 


1S 


be 


The third evil listed in Fig. 1 is 
too little illumination on the work 
This is the result of using the in 


efficient bare lamps without reflectors 
or the improper type of reflector that 
does not redirect the light correctly 
Also, in some installations, where al! 
other things may correct, the 
lamps are not large enough to produce 
the required amount of illumination 
for the work carried on. 
At this point, the t ‘y’ 


candle vate 


be 


of foot- 


s as listed herein may be 


le 
(49) 
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Roofing News! 


If you think the coming Spring might bring with it a Dye House Roof- 
ing Problem, here are two suggestions well worth your consideration! 


| Be sure you get Wolmanized Roof Planking . . . it will 
not decay . . . it lasts three to four times longer than 
ordinary untreated lumber . . . it is cheaper! 


2 Order NOW, for future delivery.* 


Simply send us your specifications. The Lumber will be seasoned, 
treated and carried in stock until you are ready to use it. No extra cost. 
No carrying charges. 


AMERICAN WOLMANIZED LUMBER CO., 7 So. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
DOES NOT DECAY 


“It takes months to properly sea 





son, (air-dry) treat and re-season 
Wolmanized Lumber ‘ i A ee ..... that’s why we say order NOW for 
future delivery. 
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referred to. In the table, 8 foot- 
candles is good practice and 5 foot- 
candles is the minimum intensity for 
the following cotton-mill operations: 
opening, lapping, carding, drawing, 
roving, and dyeing. In the operations 
that follow these—warping, winding, 
quilling, inspecting, knitting, etc— 
12 foot-candles is good practice, with 
a minimum of 8. For similar opera- 
tions in silk mills and weaving mills, 
the values as given above are about 
the same. However, in all cases of 
working on dark goods, the intensities 
required are higher. 

The intensities that would be satis- 
factory for the ordinary operations as 
listed would not be sufficient for the 
specially exact or more delicate opera- 
tions. Therefore, the result would be 
too little illumination for the latter. 
This condition would cause the work- 
men to strain their eyes or use some 
other method that would mean a loss 
of time to them in performing the 
work. Also, it may cause defects in 
the work that would be a loss to all 
concerned. It would pay to have a 
little more illumination than actually 
necessary, as the increase will help to 
take care of the depreciation in illumi- 
nation that occurs due to dust and 
dirt accumulating on the lamps and 
reflectors and the aging of the lamps. 


Non-Uniformity 


Non-uniformity of illumination is 
a common fault in many installations. 
This is due largely to irregular spac- 
ing of the lighting units or to very 
wide spacing with low mounting 
heights. In many installations con- 
sisting of local lighting units, it is 
very apparent that these types illumi- 
nate only small areas, the areas be- 
tween them remaining comparatively 
dark. To a certain extent, such con- 
ditions cause a certain amount of 
glare in that the workman looks from 
a brightly illuminated area to a very 
dark area, or the reverse. The con- 
tinual adjustment of the eye under 
these conditions causes fatigue and 
slows up the workman somewhat in 
his detailed operations. 

Where general overhead lighting 
systems are used for the lighting of 
large areas, lamps and_ reflectors 
should be spaced in the correct rela- 
tion to the mounting height of the 
units above the working plane. This 
varies somewhat according to the type 
of reflector used. In the case of the 
RLM standard dome reflector, which 
has become a standard unit for tex- 
tile mill lighting, the spacings of the 
units should not exceed 5/3 of the 
mounting height above the working 
plane. In other words, where the units 

re mounted 6 ft. above the working 

lane, the spacing should not exceed 

» ft. in order to obtain uniform 

lumination. Where local lighting 

nits are used to a large extent, they 
ould be supplemented by overhead 
its, not necessarily spaced close to- 


ether but within certain reasonable 
its so that the illumination 
such units, in supplementing 

local illumination, will reduce 
adows to a minimum. _Installa- 
tions of this character also mean 


fety and permit the workman to 
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Fig. 2. 


In this installation, proper type of reflector is used. 


Size of lamps and 
I 


reflectors are related correctly, thereby eliminating glare and directing light 
in a uniform and useful direction over working plane 


move from one section to another with 
the least amount of time and trouble. 
Shadows 

lhe fifth evil illustrated in Fig. 1 
is due somewhat to the conditions that 
cause non-uniformity of illumination 
as illustrated in the fourth evil. Some- 
times shadows are necessary to bring 
out the shape of an object. On the 
other hand, there are a number of 
times when they are very annoying. 
Shadows are due to the use of a small 
light-source which is not large enough 
to shine around the object or to the 
lighting unit being located in the 
wrong position, relative to the position 
of the workman and his work 

Shadows can be eliminated through 
the use of a greater number of light- 
sources spaced in a regular fashion as 
mentioned above, or through the use 
of diffusing glassware and accessories. 
For example, if it is necessary to re- 
duce shadows to a minimum, a white 
bowl lamp (which is enameled on the 
bottom) should be used in open-bot- 
tom reflectors. The use of clear lamps 
in reflectors this type 
shadows. 


of causes 


Very deep and dark shadows, espec 
ially where there is moving machinery, 
dangerous. Shadows have 
effect of hiding the motion of a 


the 
ma- 
chine part; and, if the workman is not 


are 


very careful, he may be injured. There 
still objects 
shadows, from moving objects; 


and 
and, 
from a moving ob 
ject is continually crossing the work- 


are shadows from 


when the shadow 


man’s vision, it becomes very annoy- 
ing and distracts his attention. 
Gloom 

The sixth evil illustrated in Figure 
I is mainly due to the combination of 
the third, fourth, and fifth evils; and 
when any one of these evils or all of 
them are removed, gloom is usually 
eliminated. Dark wall 
colors also cause a certain amount of 
gloom and, in fact, are costly in that 
they reduce the efficiency of a lighting 
installation. Light colors on the ceil- 
ing and walls promote cheerful sur 
roundings. They reflect more of the 


and ceiling 


light that comes from the lighting 
units than do the dark colors. Light 
colors on the ceilings, walls, and 


columns reduce the contrast between 





Fig. 3. 


Incorrect type of reflectors used in this installation does not shield lamps, 


and hence causes glare, non-uniform illumination, and inefficiency of lighting 


units 
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the lighting units and the background. 

For example, this is well illustrated 
in Fig. 2, showing a modern lighting 
installation in a knitting mill. The in- 
stallation of standard RLM 
dome reflectors, white-bowl Mazda C 
lamps of sufficient wattage, both the 
reflector and lamp being of the proper 
size relative to each other. The units 
are spaced at the proper distance, 
relative to the mounting height above 
the machines, which gives uniformity. 
The light colors on the ceiling and 
walls and columns give a cheerful as- 
pect to the room and increase the 
efficiency ofethe installation. 

Wrong Reflectors 

It is very evident from Fig. 2, that 
none of the evils illustrated in Fig. 1 
exist. 


consists 


On the other hand, Fig. 3 shows 
a lighting installation tl 
these 


lat contains 


some of evils kor example, 
amount of 


type ol 


there will be noted a great 


glare due to the wrong re- 


flector being used Che reflector in 
use is of a flat tvpe and does not shield 
the lamp as the reflectors do in Fig. 2 
In comparing these two photograp! 

it will be noted that details cannot be 
seen at the far end of the room in Fig 


3, as they can be in Fig. 2 


lighting as showt1 
in Fig. 3 has the same effect in look 
ing down the room as when a person 
is walking down the street facing the 
sun, 


The type of poor 


The glare from the sun prevents 
them from seeing objects before them 
as well as they could see when facing 
the opposite direction, in which case 
the objects before them 
sunlight. 

This condition of glare is very evi 
dent to anyone who drives an automo 
bile at night. They probably will re 
call that everything before them, out 
side of the headlights of the oncoming 
automobile, appears dark. This, of 
course, is caused by the contrast, and it 
has the effect of slowing up the driver 
in operating the speed of his machine. 
It also does the same thing to a work- 
man who works under similar condi- 
tions in textile mill or other tactory 

Results of Good Lighting 

In summing up, the question might 
be asked—What is the value of good 
lighting for textile mills? While this 
value cannot be determined in mone 
tary terms unless all factors and con- 
ditions connected with the operation 
concerned are carefully studied, it can 
be readily seen, and has been proven 
in a number of cases, that the follow 
ing general good results are possible 

(1) Reduction of accidents. 

(2) Greater accuracy of workman 
ship, resulting in improved quality of 


reflect the 


goods. 
(3) Increased production for same 


labor cost. 


(4) Less eve strain 

(5) Greater contentment of the 
vorkers. 

(6) More order and neatness in the 
plant. 


(7) Supervision of workers made 
easier. 

These results speak for themselves 
and there is no doubt but that they 
been obtained where improve- 
ments have been effected in the light- 
ing of textile mills 
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In the modern plant of the 
Chicopee Manufacturing 
Company, Gainesville, 
Georgia, Celotex Roof 
Insulation Board has been 
used to prevent roof condensation. 


In selecting Celotex, J. E. Sirrine 
and Company, engineers for the 
project, were guided by past re- 
search and their own practical expe- 
They knew that Celotex 
offered superior insulation at smaller 


rience. 


cost, permanence and resistance to 
moisture. 


Many varying types of construction 
are encountered in the textile indus- 
try. These frequently involve the 
control of humidity and tempera- 
ture, correction of roof condensation 
and the reduction of heat transmis- 


sion, particularly in the case of 


weave sheds, dryers, tentering ma- 


Condensation 
Prevented! 


Prominent engineers use 
Celotex in building roof 
of mammoth Georgia mill 


TEXTILE WORLD 


os 
SS 


chines and individual rooms and 
chambers. 


Celotex, engineers find, solves all 
these problems more efficiently than 
any other material on the market. 


In many mills Celotex also has be- 
come the accepted material for insu- 
lating tentering machines. The ease 
with which Celotex is handled and 
applied means small labor cost. And 





ROOF 


a ) ae a 


INSULATION BOARD 
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Interior view of the Chico- 
pee Mills, showing the vast 
roofing area, all of which is 
insulated with Celotex Roof 
Insulation Board. 


its extremely low heat conductivity 
means high operating efficiency. 


Write us for the most recent data on 
Celotex for textile mills. Our engi- 
neers will gladly cooperate with you 
or your authorized agents. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, III 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
ALL RetiarLte Lumper Deacers Can SuPpty CELOTEX 
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High-Roll Take-Up 


\ids Weaving of Cotton Goods 
Containing Silk or 


high-roll 


Rayon 


1 
\ new take-up to replace 


inary take-up on cotton looms 

is desired to weave goods col 

+11 . . ] heen le 

o SUK OT ravon las een cit 
ped by the Crompton & Knowles 
Works, Worcester. Mass It 
ound that on the cotton loom. the 


as regularly furnished permit 






ric to slip or creep, or else, 





New Take-Up for Cotton Looms W eaving 
Fabric Containing Rayon or Silk 





if the surfacing is coarse, causes a 
roughening of the silk or rayon fibers. 

The new take-up is considerably 
larger in diameter, thus giving a much 
greater surface for a bind on the ma- 
terial. As the drum is covered with a 
very fine sandpaper, there is claimed 
to be no possibility of detrimental im- 
pressions being left on the cloth. The 
new roll is 20 in. in circumference and 
is covered with No. 1 sandpaper. 


=? 


cee ee 


Coenen $3 
pee Ma " 
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Fig. 1. Jacquard Knitting Mechanism with Ram Up 





The take up holds the cloth a 11 
width without wrinklin ind 
elim Y Nn ) d ieee in Cust 

Va ive COLtOnN-Tavol ih ) 
tained. The take-up can be bu 

new looms or applied to 1 


Jacquard Kniiting Machine 


Perforated Sheets Make Patterns 
on Cireular Machine 
\ United States patent (N« 
027 ) 
\ \dler, 


bertman, 


has been 


just issued to Alfred 
New York, and Harry A 
Philadelphia, for their « 
cular knitting machine embodying the 
principles of the well-known jacquard 
weaving intricate 
Che 
been assigned to and the machine is 
being manufactured by 


mechanism used fot 


patterns on looms. patent has 


he Jacquard 


Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 1924 W 
Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


The purpose of the invention is to 
make commercially knitted fabric hav 
ing designs of great complexity and 
great length of repeat. By the use ot 
an inexpensive pattern-controlling ele 
ment—viz., a perforated sheet of 
paper—it is possible to change the de 
sign readily and cheaply, and so make 
a large variety of patterns. 

The patent covers a wide variety of 
possible applications, but as a specific 
example describes the mechanism as 
applied to the formation of a tuck 
stitch design on a_ circular latch 
needle machine. This application may 
be understood by a study of Figs. 1 and 
2. <A pattern mechanism, such as is 
illustrated, is provided for each feed, 
and is located outside the needle 
cylinder and underneath the machine 
bed-plate. 

The perforated design-sheet 
in the form of an endless belt running 
over the roller 40. Each row of per- 
forations in the sheet falls 
longitudinal groove 41 in the 
Pressing down gently on the top of 
the roller are the “feeler fingers” 35. 
rhese are pivoted on the pin 37, and 


12 is 


over a 
roller. 


Fig. 2. 


ire he dl na ) yOosition \ t 
\ 
springs 39 \\V heneve rojvection 38 
nn pe ) nl e sie 12 | 
. } e iis 
2 » t 
‘ i 
¢ rad } 
cle 
L 
r 
side 1 s 
\\ ad « 1 t 
1} re 
. ‘ 
oe 33 ce il ) 
show 1g u 
forces down those teeler fingers 
a a 1 . ' : 
which .have een pusned rward 
a 1 1 
1e rolle1 40 ( | e ec 1S \( 


acting against 


‘rs being pulled back by the spring 


¢ ~ 
39 until after the course has been knit 
ted and the ram has been again 
raised 

The reader will now observe that 
those fingers which are advanced by 
the grooved roller and pushed down 
by the ram, in turn push down the 
ends of levers 27. In Fig. 1 the neat 
est lever 27 and the farther side of 


its slot are shown cut away at this end 
in order to show the next lever beyond, 
which is to be engaged by an advanced 
finger. In Fig. 2 the farther finger 
only is shown, being pressed down by 
the ram. The opposite ends of the 
levers act upon needle-lifting jacks 22 
in the slots of the cylinder. These 
jacks are lifted sufficiently high for 
the butts 25 to engage a cam which 
raises them still further and makes 
them push the needles up to their 
highest position, where the latches are 
freed of the previously knitted loops. 
If the jacks are not raised, the needles 
are lifted by another cam only to a 
tuck position, which is not high enough 
for the old loops to slip off the latches. 
It will thus be seen that by means of 
the perforated sheet of paper any 
needles may be made to tuck at any 
time, and thus form whatever pattern 


Sf 
Ss aay | 





Ram Down and Needle-Lifting Jack Up 


¢ | e 2 ver oOilel $0 
eans the pawl 4 
ger by 
three New Micrometers 
ymredé hange = of i2 to 24 
Inehes by thousandths 
) « 1 i 
4 
\ ¢ eVeLlope 
& Sha e \l Co 
¢ \ Ny ) covel it 
) 0 11 ) i LO é 
nd No 20 } 
he 1 e ot measurements ot eac 
) ed by tour changeable 
LIN) ot tferent lengths. These 





Vicrometer Caliper of Large Size 
I f 


anvils can be changed easily and 
quickly and are held positively in place 
by a knurled nut. The anvil cannot 
revolve, but remains in one position, 
assuring accurate alignment with the 
spindle. Each anvil has means of ad- 
justment for wear. 

‘The micrometer calipers have clamp 
rings and are each furnished in a fin 
ished wooden case with a set of 
standards. 


four 
comparatively 
large measurements must be taken ac 
curately, these new micrometers are 


Wherever 


claimed to save time and money. 


Euboeolith Flooring 


Philocollan Boltless Method of 
Fastening Machinery 

For years engineers have been anxi- 
ous to construct floors which would 
withstand the severe service required 
in mills and warehouses, especially in 
cases where material is handled by 
and at entrances. 
\n answer to this problem has been 
found in Europe, and mills over there 


now 


steel-wheel trucks 


commonly install a flooring de- 
veloped by the Euboeolith Works of 
Olten. Prominent American mills that 
have laid this flooring are Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber Co., in their 
(Pa.) Silk Mill, and the 
Mills at Port Jervis, 
\merican office has es- 
tablished and inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Euboeolith Works of Olten, 


Box 1072, 


Columbia 
Vaucanson 
N. Y. An 


11 
SILK 


branch been 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Euboeolith gives a fireproof, joint- 


less, compressed wood floor that is 
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Roof Insulation Simplifies 


Air Conditioning 


ESIDES preventing con- 
densation of moisture on 
ceilings, the insulation of mill 
roofs with Armstrong’s Cork- 
board makes air conditioning 
much easier to control. 

An uninsulated roof loses 
heat rapidly, causing vari- 
ations of temperature inside, so 
that in cold or changeable 
weather it is difficult and ex- 
pensive to hold temperature 
and humidity uniform. 


Insulating the roof with 
\rmstrong’s Corkboard so re- 
duces the heat loss that inside 


conditions are much less, and 


very much more gradually, 
affected by changes in the 
weather. Both temperature 
and relative humidity can be 
regulated more accurately and 
at considerably less cost. 

Furthermore, cork insula- 
tion saves an enormous amount 
of heat that is ordinarily wasted 
through large uninsulated roof 
areas. The economy in fuel 
alone quickly repays the insu- 
lation investment. Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, 
216 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; McGill Build- 
ing, Montreal; 11 Brant Street, 
Toronto 2, Ont. 





For Mill Executives 
The subject of roof insulation 
is thoroughly covered in this 
book, “The Insulation of 
Roofs to Prevent Conden- 
sation,” a copy of which will 

be gladly sent free 


Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 
—= for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings ——— 
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practically wearproof; also sanitary, 
non-slipping, and impervious to oil. It 
may be laid on old or new concrete or 
wooden floors. An interesting test was 
made at a cotton yarn mill by installing 
it the entrances test plates of asphalt 
cement and test plates of Euboeolith. 
When the asphalt cement was worn 
out the Euboeolith strip was still in 
good condition, and it is stated showed 
hardly any wear. When this mill was 
enlarged, all floors were specified to 
Euboeolith. Where this material 
has been applied over the top of old 
oil-soaked wooden floors, it has with- 
stood fires and maintained its water- 
proofing qualities. In view of the use 
of sprinkler systems in nearly all 
modern factories, this advantage 
should not be overlooked. 


be 


In mills equipped with this flooring 
it has been proved that after years of 
hard duty around machines in constant 
vibration, the floors show practically 
no signs of wear or disintegration. In 
addition, this type of floor is liked by 
the workmen; it is resilient and warm. 
A spinning mill in Holland has had 
a Euboeolith floor laid on the top of 
a wooden sub-floor, with a cove base, 
so that in case of fire the lower stories 
would be protected from water. 


Another interesting development 
which the same concern-is introducing 
to American mills pertains to a 
method of fastening machinery, espec- 
ially looms, without the use of screws 
or anchor bolts. The use of this sys- 
tem of fastening (the Pilocollan 
System) is said to be spreading 
rapidly in Europe. No bolt holes are 
necessary with this system. It per- 
mits the moving of machinery to new 
locations from time to time, thereby 
making the plant layout very flexible. 
The water tightness of the floor is not 
affected and neither water nor grease 
can seep through to the lower floors. 

The Pilocollan system does not 
allow any movement and keeps the ma- 
chinery firmly in place at all times. 
All connections have a felt pad which 
absorbs the impact. This is an im- 
portant factor, especially in the use of 
high-speed looms, etc. The method of 
fastening is claimed to be simple and 
can be done by any skilled mechanic. 


Rayon Spinning Machine 


Motor for Each Spindle Allows 
Stopping One Pot 

\ new rayon spinning machine has 

been developed by the Wicaco Screw 

X Machine Works, Inc., Stenton Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa., pioneer American 
producers of special machinery for 
making, spinning, twisting, and wash- 


On the new machine an 
Individual motor is provided for each 


ravon 


spindle, enabling the operator to stop 
me pot without interrupting the pro- 
A, 


A single end 
power drive operates all other move- 
a predetermined unvarving 
speed, providing positive 
hronization of all movements, and 
guaranteeing accuracy and uni 


on of other pots. 


Ments in 
Tat of 
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Machinery and Processes—Continued 


New Rayon Spinning Machine 





formity of production so far as that 
can be mechanically controlled. 

Wicaco rayon piston regulators or 
pumps are used, insuring uniform pro- 
duction of deniers, and simplicity of 
operation and maintenance. Other 
equipment includes hard-rubber 
candle-type filters ; corrugated bakelite 
godet wheels or guides; funnel bracket 
arms of graduated adjustable type; 
perfectly balanced bakelite pots; and 
specially designed drip pans and ducts 
to collect and drain off acid and to 
enable the easy removal of acid fumes 

The frame is so designed that all 
parts are easy of access to the opera- 
tor; and so sturdy that there is no 
vibration in operation. The machine 
will be exhibited at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, Philadelphia, during the 
week of April 16. 


Redraws Imperfect Winding 


Quills and Cops Reclaimed with- 
out Respooling Silk 

A device for redrawing imperfect 

quills or cops has been developed by 

The Norman Co., 1633 Bathgate Ave, 


New York. The device may be at- 
tached to a Universal quilling or cop- 
ping machine without alteration or in- 
terference with the regular operation 
of the machine. Its purpose is to re- 
draw the silk or rayon directly to a 
fresh quill without respooling, and 
thus to minimize a wasteful annoyance 
and save time and silk. One of the 
most important advantages claimed is 
the provision for accurate tension. 
This is secured by running the thread 
through identically the same tension 
device that is already in use on the 
machine, and in fact the whole process 
is identical with the first winding, ex- 
cept that the thread is fed from an 
imperfect rather than 
spool. 


cop from a 

The accompanying illustration will 
help to make the operation clear. The 
device is clamped to the square shaft 
on the upper part of a copping ma- 
chine between any two spindles. The 
part 4 forms the lower part of the 
clamp; and the part B, the upper 
part. The two parts A and B are 
clamped by means of the 
The spindles ) for holding 


together 
screws C. 





Attachment for Rewinding Imperfect Quills or Cops of Silk or Rayon 
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the cops or quills H are inserted in 
holes in the sections K, which are at- 
tached by screws to part A. The 6-in. 
pins are inserted in holes in the upper 
section B to hold the porcelain rollers 
F. Screws I at the bottom of the at- 
tachment are for regulating the height 
of the spindles D. Turning the screws 
raises or lowers the parts K that hold 
the spindles D. Cotter pins J hold 
spindles D at the bottom of the parts 
K. Empty spools G are placed in the 
regular spool holders in place of full 
spools—just as though they were full 
spools to be unwound. 

lhe device is now in place and ready 
threaded up. The attachment 
operates two spindles at one time. 
Standing in front of the frame the 
operator draws the thread from the 
quill or cop H which is farthest away 
from her, inside of the porcelain roller 
F which is nearest the cop. She winds 
the thread around the empty 
spool G which is nearest to her, and 
then guides the thread through the 
regular tension wire of the copping 
machine to the clean cop. From the 
empty spool to the new cop, the process 
is identical with that of first-winding. 
Lowering by means of screws / re- 
duces the tension. 


to be 


once 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
3 LEACHING animal and vegetable 
materials. 1,662,951. A. O. Bragg, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Assigned to 
International Bleaching Corp., Dela- 
ware. 

Boxes, Stop motion for gill. 1,663,283. 
W. J. Scott, Woonsocket, R. I. 


CoMBING machine 
1,663,170. J. 
ter, England. 

Corton cleaner, Conveying-pipe. 1,663,- 
091. T. L. Oates, Rhodhiss, N. C. 

Cotron frames for the production of 
bodily thickenings of patterns, Device 
on. 1,663,387. A. Richter, Bergis- 
dorf, Germany. 
DryInG machines, 
operating device for. 
Sargent, Westford, 
to C. G. Sargent’s 
Graniteville, Mass. 
DryInc machines, Exhaust fan 
trol for. 1,663,181. KF. G. Sargent 
and F. L. Furbush, Westford, Mass. 
Assigned to C. G. Sargent’s Sons 
Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 

Dyes for cotton and making same, 
Trisazo. 1,663,454. H. Jordan, Wil- 
mington, Del. Assigned to E. I. du 


for textile fibers. 
W. Nasmith, Manches- 


Automatic damper- 
1,663,180. F. G. 
Mass. Assigned 
Sons Corp., 


con- 


Pont de Memours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
ELastic webbing. 1,663,303. J. Hirsch, 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
Bros., Inc., New York. 
Hosiery and product thereof, Making 
full-fashioned. 1,663,087. M. A. 


Assigned to Kops 


Marschner. Willow Grove, Pa. 
Looms, Harness mechanism for 1,- 
662,931. J. Lucas, Savannah, Ga. 


Assigned to Lucas-Lamborn-Loom 


Corp., New York. 


SpooL, Yarn. 1,663,498. E. F. Hath- 
away, Wellesley, Mass. Assigned to 
Shawmut Engineering Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Tuse frame. 1,663,501. C. Lea, Mil- 
ton, Mass Assigned to Shawmut 
Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass. 
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GrasselliZinc Chloride 


Defeats ROT! 


REAK the destructive grip of EXPENSIVE ROT on your mill timbers. 
Don’t let Rot cause costly replacements of floors, sub-floors, roofs and 


supports. ELIMINATE this EXPENSE. 


GRASSELLI ZINC CHLORIDE will definitely accomplish this 


Treating 
Plants in South 


The South has two fully 
equipped commercial 
pressure preserving plants 
for treating solely with 
Zinc Chloride according 
to standard inspection 
‘They are: 

The Piedmont Wood 


Preserving Co. 
of Augusta, Ga. 


W. C. Meredith Co., Inc. 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


[hese plants are prepared 
for prom ptand expeditious 
service and fully capable 
to take care of the great 
demand for Zinc Chloride 
treated timbers. 

\dditional Zinc Chloride 
treating plants are located 
in other textile regions. 


because Zinc Chloride defeats rot by preventing its development. 


GRASSELLI ZINC CHLORIDE impregnated into lumber 
makes it one of the most effective of wood preservatives. It protects the 
lumber against the RAVAGES of rot and decay. It adds years of life, 
strength, durability and usefulness. It will save mill owners thousands 
of dollars annually by eliminating several expensive replacements. 


GRASSELLI ZINC CHLORIDE is highly toxic, thus prevent- 
ing growth of ruinous fungi. Timber treated with one pound of Zinc 
Chloride per cubic foot has a toxicity about 4 times greater than the 
minimum quantity shown by government tests to prohibit growth 
of fungi. Timber treated with 0.5 pound per cubic foot has a toxicity 
about two times greater than the minimum toxic limit. 


GRASSELLI ZINC CHLORIDE is colorless, odorless and 
fire-retardant—and you can paint over wood treated with it. Zinc 
Chloride readily penetrates timber. In fact, no wood preservative 
penetrates more deeply nor more effectively. Grasselli Zinc Chloride 
is the most economical chemical for wood preservation. 


Zinc Chloride has been recognized as a standard wood preservative 
for over 50 years. Ask your architect about it or ask us. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. - Cleveland, Ohio 


CHEMICALS 


GRASSEL|| 


Zinc 


Exprosive> 


Established 1839 -- Branches in 17 Cities 


MEMBER SERVICE BUREAU, AMERICAN WOOD PRESERVES ASSOCIATION 





GRASSELLI GRADE 


C4 Standard Held High for 88 Wars 


April 7, 1928 
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Trouble with Bow in Weaving 
Heavy Cotton Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

I am weaving a heavy cotton fabric 
ind am having trouble with the bow. 
| have used bow boards with many dif- 
erent bows but have had poor results. 
Sample is enclosed. Could you give me 
any information on this subject? (6409) 

To in fabric like 
sample, we would recommend the use 
f a calender, if one is available; if 
not, an arrangement of tension rolls 
to pass the fabric through, being care- 
tul to present the cloth so that it will 
go through the rolls with the bow 
against the rolls. 

Both of the above methods have 
been used successfully, and by apply- 
ing the proper tension have turned the 
bow in the opposite direction. An- 
other aid would be to present the vow 
at every machine from the loom to 
cloth roll for shipment in the manner 
suggested for calender or tension rolls, 
being sure to have the cloth rolled in 
the finished package under 
pressure. 


eliminate bow 


strong 
* £ 2? 


Weaving Elastic Webbing 
Technical Editor: 

We are writing to ask you for some 
information on weaving rubber webbing. 
Can you tell me the speed of the most 
modern looms and the production they 
will give on 1 and 1% in. wide webbing ? 
Picks per minute, number of shuttles 
per loom and per operator, and what 
the usual stoppage allowances are would 
be of interest. Could you give a flat 
production rate in yards per loom of a 
given webbing? An approximate price 
of the loom would also be of help. 

(6414) 

The speed of narrow fabric looms 
suitable for the manufacture of elastic 
webbing in widths of 1 to 1% in. 
iverages from 160 to 180 picks per 
minute, depending upon the texture of 
the material and quality desired. 

Although there are some looms on 
the market with as many as 60 shut- 
tles, the majority of the machines 
making goods of these widths have 48 
shuttles. These are circular-shuttle 
'ooms, and the reed space is 17% to 2 
n. Each operator runs two of these 

oms. 

The usual stoppage allowance 
20%, but this varies considerably with 
the different kinds of material. The 
price of looms of this character ranges 

rom $2,000 to $2,500, depending on 

e type and the equipment included. 


is 


Rather than give a flat production 
ite for any given webbing it would, 
perhaps, be better to present a formula 
nd let the correspondent do his own 
hguring. This will allow him to 
figure any elastic webbing. 

Most of the looms being manufac- 
tured today are motorized. In _ fac- 
tories where belt-driven looms are 
used, the speed of the shafts varies, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


of course, but a safe arbitrary figure 
would be 320 r.p.m. The driven 
pulley on the majority of these belt 
driven looms is 16 in. This gives us 
a constant So the resultant 
speed of the loom is 20 multiplied by 
the diameter of the drive pulley on 
the shaft; 9-in. pulley, 180 picks per 


of 20. 


minute; 8-in. pulley, 160 picks per 
minute. This conforms quite closely 
to the speed of the direct motor 
driven machines. The speed of the 


(Picks per min.) (Mun. per hr.) 
180 x 60 x 


48 


36 x 
(In. per yd.) 


144 
(Finished p 


motorized looms is varied by changing 
the pinion gear on the motor. 
The complete equation for determin- 





36 (in. per yd.) x 


ing the production per loom in gross 
vards (the unit in which this kind of 
goods is usually sold) is as follows: 


(Shuttles) (Hr. per wk.) 


Picks per min. x 60 (min. per 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


This can be further simplified if the 
number of shuttles is constant and a 
stoppage allowance is determined 
upon. 

Example in figuring production: 

What is the production 
vards per week per loom of a 1! 


In gross 
in. 
48 
woven picks, 144 finished picks, made 
48-shuttle loom, running 
speed of 180 picks per minute at 80% 
efficiency in a 
hrs. per week? 


elastic suspender webbing with 


on a at a 
factory operating 48 
(% Efficiency) 


.8o 


x 48 x 
x 144 
icks per in.) (Yd. per gro.) 
Answer: 26 2/3 gross, or 3840 yds. 

Yards per week per shuttle at 100% 
efficiency equals 


hr.) x Operating hr. per wk. 
Finished picks per in. 
* * * 


Bleach-Proof Stamping Ink 
Technical Editor: 
Will you kindly recommend a source 


Picks per min. x Hr. per week x 60 (min. per hr.) x Shuttles per loom 


36 (in. per yd.) x Finished pi 


The answer is production in gross 
yards per loom per week at 
efficiency. 


is 20%. 


100% 

A safe stoppage allowance 
Therefore, the figure arrived 
at above will need to be multiplied by 
.80. 

( Note that the finished picks is used, 
not the woven picks. This makes a 
great deal of difference in calculating 
elastic where often there is as great 
a variation between woven picks and 
finished picks as 48 is to 164. That 
is, a web that has only 48 picks under 
tension will have 164 picks when the 
tension is taken off.) 

Many of the factors in the above 
equation are constant. For instance, 
operating hours per week; minutes 
per hour (60); inches per yard (36); 
vards per gross (144). These can be 
factored to give us a simple constant, 

48 x 60 
thus: = .44 4/9. 
30 X 144 
So 
Picks per min. x shuttles per loom 


Finished picks per inch 


cks per in. x 144 (yd. per gro.) 
from which we can secure bleach-proof 
stamping ink of some sort that is im- 
pervious to the bleaching process. Any 
suggestions for the application of such 
an ink will be of benefit to us. 
(6412) 


Bleach-proof stamping inks are sup- 
plied by manufacturers of marking 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Editorial Department: 

We thank you for your letter of 
January 18 and the attached data, 
regarding . It is of 
much interest to us, and we are 
passing the information along to 
our various offices, as it is im- 


portant that they be kept informed. 


The cooperation of yourself, as 
well as of your New York office, 
is very much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 

Irving H. Verry, Vice-Pres. 


By John Richards. 


X .44 4/9 gross per week per loom 


at 100% efficiency. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, 
i to textile matters received from any 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


questions pertaining 
WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
ovements, methods of management, the markets, 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery impr 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


to the best of our ability, 
subscriber to TEXTILE 
In ‘the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


free of charge, 
regular 


expressed. All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile 


tion, a charge aoe the cost may be mad 
any expense is incurred. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing c 
name unless the letter itself contains a request 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


readers and involves expensive investiga- 
e, of which the inquirer will be advised before 
riticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
that the name be withheld. 


For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 


TEXTILE WORLD, €5 Franklin St., Boston, 


Mass. 
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machines whose advertisements will be 
found in TEXTLE WorRLD. 
use these inks on the equipment sold 


It is well to 


by the various manufacturers to mark 
goods in such a way that the marks 
will withstand the bleaching process 


* * x 

' ‘ * a 
Streaks in Soles and Toes of 
Stockings 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a stocking in which 
the soles and toes are streaky. Will you 


kindly examine same and advise us if 
this streakiness is from the dyeing, the 
needles, or from the mercerized yarn? 
Will you also please advise me how this 
defect can be corrected ? (6399) 


+ 


The streaks complained of give in 
dication of being caused in knitting 
and not by either imperfect yarns or 
by dyeing. Inequalities of tension ap- 
pear to have been applied to the yarn 
during the knitting, causing the shiny 
streaks to When the foot of 
the stocking is caught in the hands 


show. 


and then pulled crosswise, in the di- 
rection of the streaks, the latter dis- 
appear. But the foot of 
stocking is pulled lengthwise, the web 
becomes shiny all over. 


when the 


Cie os 


. . 4 7 one 
Short Staple in Worsted Top 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending a sample of 44s 
worsted top, and would appreciate your 
opinion of same. In working _ this 
through the gill boxes the sliver seems 
so weak it often breaks in two with 
its own weight. In the drawing and 
spinning it requires a lot more twist 
than usual. Do you think this wool has 
been spoiled in washing or is it made up 
of very poor stock? (6411) 

The wool in this top has not been 
spoiled in scouring. It is not tender 
and has been scoured clean. It con- 
tains too much short staple. <A care- 


ful stapling and analysis revealed the 


preponderance of short staple. Maxi- 
mum staple is II in., yet 77% of the 
top is 6 in. or shorter. 
Analysis of Staple 
8 in. and over...... 3.3% 
le oe ne saan 8.0% 
FONE WINES a ces x'a seers 11.4% 
6 to 5 in. 10.0% 
Oh eas ae ans 34.7% 
3 to 2 in. 26.0% 
The top contains about 25 to 30% 
good staple, the remainder being a 
blend of inferior staple. We recom- 
mend a low draft on the gill boxes, say 
6.5 at the most. Bring off a heavy 


end from the can gill, using less doubl- 
The 
fact that this top requires more twist 


ings at the two-spindle gill box. 


in drawing and spinning is conclusive 
evidence that the staple is poor. We 
would break the staple down to & or 
8% in., and not draft over 7 on any 
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using as few operations as 
possible. The addition of 112% ot 
good olive oil in the form of a heavy 


emulsion would help quite a little. 


box, 


a ae 


Wants to Redye Plush 

Technical Editor: / 
Would you be good enough to inform 
e writer whether the enclosed sample 

plush could be dyed to another 

lor? (6410) 
lhe sample of plush submitted may 

be dyed maroon by means of 

applying a 

light blue; gray by using a black hav- 


possibly 
i scarlet; dark blue by 
ing a green tone; or a full black using 
the same black only in greater propor 
tion. In the choice of dyes for redye- 
ing this fabric, employ those which are 
ipplied by means of acetic acid and 
Making the above recom- 
due 
now on the 


ubersalt 


ela 
regard is taken of 
fabric, which 
does not permit of a very wide range 


mendations, 
the color 
of shades. That is why dyes possess- 
ing a comparatively bright shade are 
suggested, which, when applied to the 


present cloth, may build up a shade 
none too red, gray, or blue. For 
black, however, a good full black dye 


is desirable. 

In the event that a comparatively 
medium bright shade is wanted, re- 
course to stripping should be made. 
[ry boiling the pieces for half an 
hour in a bath containing soda ash, 
then rinse and dye. In dyeing make 
use only of wool dyes that are applied 
with the aid of acetic acid and 
glaubersalt, so as to protect the cotton 
back 

- 4k 


Equipment for a Bathing Suit 
Plant 
Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly give us an estimate 
ot the capital and equipment required 
to start a rib bathing suit plant with 
a production of about 25 doz. daily. li 
you can include something on number 
ot workers and their wages, it will be 
appreciated (6407) 

\VWe asked the Wildman Mfg. Co., 
Norristown, Pa., to reply to this ques 
tion, and they have given the follow 
ing information 

We are giving below a rough out 
line of the equipment that would be 
required and the 


ipproximate cost 


It is difficult to arrive at the most eco 


nomical unit tor production because 
ost of the mills knitting bathing suits 
to fill in 
We are 


about the smallest unit that we teel 


also make sweatet coats, etc., 


during the off season listing 





} 7 
could be economically run 
( itt i me S cu 10 

to 23 in. diam S7,200 
3 windi machine 1.500 
Bobbins 200 
' 
 ewing machi 2.000 
tn itter a-c 
| ‘ 

Motors, Shaiting, « 1,200 

O $13,375 


(he floor space required for this 


equipment would be about 1800 sq. ft. 


of building 


Space in almost any type 


building is prop 


itisfactory 1f the 
] 
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Correspondence with 


As to the number of employes, 
there would be required three winders 
at $18 to $24 per week each; one or 
two knitters at $20 to $30 per week 
each; one cutter at $25 to $40 per 
week; and six to eight girls for sew- 
ing, etc., at $16 to $25 per week each. 
In a plant of this size the cutter or a 
knitter could act as foreman. 

The production should be 28 to 30 
doz. suits a day, which would be sold 
at an average price of $26 per dozen. 
his would make the sales $780 per 
day, or $150,000 a year, as on bathing 
suits it would not be safe to figure on 
running more than about 200 days a 
year. 

The capital required to start the 
business would be $13,375 for mach- 
inery, and $30,000 for carrying the 
business for 60 to 90 days until re 
turns come in, making a total of $43.- 
375. We would advise at least $50,- 
000 to be safe. 

* * x 


“Textile Alliance Foundation” 
Editor, TEXTILE Wortp: 

We have read over your editorial 
on the Textile Alliance Foundation 
Bill and made notes regarding two 
or three points which we do not think 
are in accordance with the best inter- 
ests of the textile industry. We put 
these in writing rather roughly, but 
it gives our idea of the conditions, 
and more than that, touches upon one 
or two points which you touched upon 
quite thoroughly. 

The fact that the Bureau of 
eign and Domestic Commerce has been 


For- 


_ brought into this bill seems to us to 


strange. Their work is so 
statistical and devoted to 
commercial information that we can- 
not see where it upon the 
technical research proposition. 
Indirectly another point which is 
quite interesting is the fact that the 


be very 
largely 


touches 


Bureau of Standards has been for a 
great many years using the metric 
system, and in several reports has 


used metric dimensions without giv- 
ing the English equivalents 

In talking with one of the heads of 
the Department of Agriculture, Cot- 
made this rather in- 
“We are using 
statistics gathered during the last 50 
and if we stop and 
convert those statistics into the metric 


ton Section, he 
teresting remark: 


vears, were to 


system for the sake of comparing 
them with the statistics which may be 
gathered after the introduction of the 
bill, it 


doubling 


metric would necessitate our 


our clerical force, and they 
would probably be busy for from three 
to five vears completing the conve 


sion of the old statistics into the 
For that 


new 


metric equivalents.” reason 


we believe we have another slant 


on the introduction of the metric sys- 


tem into the textile industry. 


Research has been well defined as 


the systematic seeking of new know! 
edge. This seeking may be by pure 
science workers, physicists or technol 
who is interested 


ogists or the man 


in the practical application of the 


knowledge to industri il needs 


Readers—Continued 


While there is not the cooperation 
between these groups that we would 
wish, any organization that is in- 
trusted with research must command 
the services of representatives of both, 
and, more important than command- 
ing the services, the services must not 
be subjected to any outside influence, 
political or otherwise. 

After some quite close acquaintance 
with Governmental bodies we believe 
that the proposed bill creating a body 
corporate by the name of the “Tex- 
tile Alliance Foundation” should be 
subjected to several modifications. 

The Secretary of Commerce as 
chairman closely links the body with 
the Government. The Director of the 
Bureau of Standards gives the body 
corporate a workshop where under 
the direction of the proper technol- 
ogists scientific research can be carried 
on. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce can at any time 
be called upon for statistical or com- 
mercial information both at home and 
abroad, but we can see little indus- 


trial research work obtainable from 
that source. 
This leaves four directors to be 


selected by the President, all of 
whom are familiar with some phase 
of the textile industry. The economic 
phase certainly should not be included. 
While there are Government service 
men who are familiar with the Gov- 
ernment viewpoint of the textile in- 
dustry, rarely have we found one 
having any practical knowledge of 
the industry, and with the changing 
political character or influence, it 
seems very doubtful if it is possible 
to select any number of Government 
employes who would not be mindful 
of that influence. 
Again, we know of no_ industry 
that is influenced so largely by out- 
Twelve or fifteen 
to 87'4% of the silk 
black. After the war 
subsided the hosiery 
manufacturer had to make a color 
chart of 40 to 60 shades with less 
than 5% of the hosiery black. While 
the economic research may develop 
some interesting data regarding this, 
the industry as a whole has in its 
every day practical operation to meet 
We could re- 
conditions that 
textile industry 
We do not 


have to wait 100 years to see radical 


side conditions. 


years ago 85% 
hosiery was 


influence had 


such radical changes. 
[ several other 
influenced the 
within that same period. 


ter to 
have 


changes. 

Such being the case, it seems most 
Board ot 
who 


logical to include on the 


Directors, not alone a majority 
are directly associated with the indus 
trv, but enough of these so that most 
of the different branches of the indus 
try can have a representative ; woolen, 
cotton, silk, artificial fibers, as well as 
the heavier fibers now being gradu- 
allv used 

The to paragraph A, 
section 3 we would also commend 


amendment 


Yours very truly, 
“TEXTILE ENGINEER.” 


April 7, 1928 


Answers Wanted 


Replies to the following ques- 
tions are solicited from readers, 


and will be paid for at regular 


space rates. Send your answer 
| to: Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
| _ Mass. 





Making Merino Yarn on Cotton 


Machinery 
Technical Fditor: 

Will you please give me informa- 
tion in regard to running 10 to 15% 
of wool with cotton on the regular 
cotton system of machinery? TI find 
that if I put 15% of wool with the 
cotton, most of the wool is taken out 
on the cards, and the material runs 
poorly on slubbers, intermediates, and 
in spinning. [I would like to know 
what is the best kind of wool to use 
for this purpose and how long the 
wool staple should De. Our staple for 
cotton is about one inch. I would like 
to have any information on drafts and 


settings. ere (U-1) 
Yellow Pine Pulp Wood for 
Rayon 


Technical Editor: 

As publishers of the magazine TEx- 
TILE WorLD, can you tell me whether 
I can get information or literature 
discussing the use of yellow pine pulp 
wood in the manufacture of rayon? 
What are the requirements as to 
length of fiber and freedom of wood 
pulp cellulose from foreign matters? 


(U-2) 


Certificates to be Issued with 
Pacific’s Guaranteed Bed Sheets 


Certificates of purchase have been 
issued by Pacific Mills for the use 
of stores selling Pacific and Truth 
sheets under the plan guaranteeing 
the wear of the sheets, which became 
operative Monday, April 2. The idea 
of the certificates is explained in the 
latest edition of Pacific’s publication, 
Over the Counter, as follows: 

“In order to provide the customer 
with a written record of her purchase 
and the covering guarantee, as well as 
to protect both the retail merchant 
and the manufacturer against unwar- 
ranted claims for replacement under 
the guarantee plan, a system of issu- 
ing certificates of purchase has been 
provided. 

“These certificates are to be given 
to customers with their purchases of 

Truth sheets and pillow 

must be returned when 
replacements. The certi 
ficates are to be filled out by the sales- 
person with the quantity of sheets and 
pillow cases bought, the date of pur- 
chase and the name of the firm who 
sold the goods.” 


The following is the form used: 
CERTIFICATE OF PURCHASE 
Date.... 


Pacific or 
and 
claiming 


cases, 


This ertifies that Sheets and ...... 
Pillow cases of genuine Pacaific quality, guaranteed 
for at least three years’ satisfactory private house- 

old we were purchased this date. 








Firm Name 
Keep this certificate of Purchase. 
means of identification in case 


Note to 
It Ww t your 


customer 


1 replacement should prove necessary within the 
iod 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

*Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has let contract to the Batson- 
Cook Co., West Point, Ga. for the 
construction of certain of the cotton 
mills which the company proposes build- 
ing in Alabama. Officers of this com- 
pany are reported to be Clifford J. Durr, 
president, and Frank N. Savage, treas- 
urer, and capital stock, 440,000 shares 
without par value of which 360,090 will 
be common stock. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 
Construction has begun on the 84 x 134 
ft. addition which this company is erect- 
ing. The building will be completed and 
in operation in April. 


Globe Woven Belting Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has plans for a one- 
story addition to cost about $30,000. 


*Hickory (N. C.) Weaver’s, Inc. 
Construction of a one-story 9,000 sq. ft. 
brick mill for this new company will 
commence on Apr. 10 and will be com- 
pleted in 4 months. Twenty-five em- 
ployes will be engaged. Officers of this 
company are George E, Bisanar, pres- 
ident; A. B. Hutton, vice president and 
F. F, Patterson, secretary and treasurer. 


Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., Tarboro, 
N. C., have awarded contract to Brown- 
Harry Co., Gastonia, N. C., for the 
construction of 2 buildings, one-story, 
78 x 113 ft., and two-story, 105 x 205 
ft., respectively, to cost about $200,000. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, are 
the engineers. 


Jepson Art Weaving, Inc., Wades- 
boro, N. C., is a new company which 
filed incorporation papers at Wadesboro 
recently for the manufacture of silk and 
rayon products, upholstery goods, tapes- 
tries, bedspreads, etc. This company is 
capitalized at $200,000, the entire stock 
being owned by Wadesboro business 
men. Two and a half acres of land 
have been purchased upon which will be 
erected a sawtooth type brick building, 
60 x 225 ft. Construction of the plant 
will begin at once. About 100 opera- 
tives will be employed. 


*Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C. 
Work on the new weaving building this 
company is erecting at Anderson is 
being delayed by difficulty in draining 
the mill pond. 


Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. is reported 
to be making arrangements for installing 
new looms to replace the machinery now 
in use. Replacement is scheduled to 
begin in May and will be carried out at 
the rate of 150 a month, thus preventing 
any interference with the regular opera- 
tion of the plant. About half of the 
company’s 1,800 looms: will be replaced 


*Southern Pile Fabric Co., Green- 
ville S. C. The first installment of 
equipment in this new mill is now in 
operation. It is expected that all the 
looms will be running in the near fu- 
ture. 


Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
> C. Through the office of Lockwood, 





“Indicates previous mention of project. 


MILL 


Greene & Co., Inc., engineers of Char- 
lotte, N. C., the contract for a change 
in power wiring for the Oakland Cotton 
Mills has been let to Harrison-Wright 
Co., Charlotte. 


Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union, S. C. 
Contract for the material and installa- 
tion of 2 electric freight elevators for 
this company has been let to Park Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Inc., Charlotte, are the engineers. 


Victor-Monaghan Co., Walhalla, S. C. 
The card room machinery in this plant 
has been rearranged, all equipment over- 
hauled and 2,048 new spindles are now 
being installed. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Whit- 
mire, S. C., have awarded contract to 
the Carc!ina Construction Co., Green- 
ville, to build 25 employes’ houses to cost 


over $40,000. 


*Orange (Va.) Textile Mills, Inc. 
This new concern, recently reported or- 
ganized by William M. Black of Wil- 
liam A. Black & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
has been granted a charter for the manu- 
facture of draperies, damasks and tapes- 
tries. Plan; have been drawn for a one- 
story brick building, 50 x 140 ft., with a 
wing addition 15 x 50 ft. The company 
is capitalized at $50,000. 


Fact and Gossip 


Burns Lace Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., is increasing its working force 
and planning to operate on 24-hour day 
schedules, 


Manhassett Mfg. Co., Putnam, Conn. 
It is reported that this plant which has 
been idle for several years will be oc- 
cupied in April by a New Jersey textile 
company. 


*York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., is re- 
ported to have sold its holdings along the 
Saco River to Camp Ellis. 


Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass., have 
called a meeting of their stockholders for 
Apr. 11 to vote on continuance or liqui- 
dation. The directors are said to favor 
liquidation, 


National Filter Cloth & Weaving Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is reported to have in- 


creased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 


Little Falls Fibre Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
has consolidated with the California Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Oakland, Cal., under the 
name of the National Automotive Prod 
ucts Corp., which will continue manufac- 
ture of auto upholstery fabrics on an ex- 
tensive scale. Officers of the new com- 
pany are M. R. Higgins, San Francisco, 
president ; Walter A. Becker, Little Falls, 
and M. A. Baruh, San Francisco, vice 
presidents; R. F. Livingston, Little 
Falls, secretary, and J. R. Miller, Oak 
land, Cal., treasurer. 


*Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C. 
R. L. Stowe is president and S. P. Stowe, 
vice president and treasurer of this new 
company recently organized with $750,000 
authorized capital The company ex- 
pects to begin operation early in 1929 
Medium counts of thread yarns will be 
manufactured. 


Whitehall Textile Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Holders of 90% of the total indebt- 
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NEW 


edness of this concern, manufacturers of 
cotton dress goods and trouserings, de- 
clared bankrupt last May, when court ap- 
pointed George Royal and Chas. Schell 
receivers in equity to conserve assets, 
have signed an agreement to grant the 
company an extension of 6 months in 
which to pay its obligations. Court ordered 
the abolition of the present receivership 
and the placing of its affairs under the 
control of Geo. Royal, of the Ankokas 
Mills, Mt. Holly, N. J., Chas. Schell, of 
Schell, Longstreth Co., and Howard Hol- 
den, representing the Whitehall Co., trus- 
tees, for the period of the extension. 


Phillips-Jones Corp., Pawtucket, R. I. 
The Pawtucket plant of this company has 
reopened after a shut down of 4 days 
due to the yarn supply giving out. 


Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C. 
approximately half this mill will be shut 
down for a short period for repairs 


necessitated by a recent boiler explosion. 


Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. Day 
and night runs will be operated at Mill 
No. 2 of this company and full day 


schedule at Mill No. 1. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
*Star Woolen Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
has started extensive improvements to 
the plant recently purchased from the 
Cohoes Iron Foundry Co., under the di 
rection of T. W. Neary, contractor. 


Jno. Wilde & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa., 
spinners of woolen carpet yarns, Mana- 
yunk, have awarded contract for altera- 
tions to be made to their plant which will 


cost $6,000. 


*Paragon Worsted Co., Providence, 
R. I., has awarded contract to the Enter 
prise Building Co., Providence, for its 
new 61 x 115 ft. weaving and finishing 
building. The addition will adjoin the 
weave shop at the west end and extend 
toward ‘fanton Ave. New 
looms will be installed. 


Bernon Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I. have filed plans for a one-story 
brick addition, 24 x 87 ft., on Park Ave., 
to cost $10,000. General 
erection was let to the Bouvier-Brien 
Construction Co., Woonsocket. This new 
addition will be equipped with 
Smith machinery. 


automatic 


contract tor 


Prince 


Fact and Gossip 

Adams (Mass.) Woolen Mills which 
have been closed for some time have been 
sold to a New York firm. Operation 
will be resumed at the plant about Apr. 
15, but the name of the purchasers and 
the price paid have not yet 
vulged. 

Park Worsted Mill, Inc., Lowell, 
Mass. The buildings and land formerly 
occupied by this company 
purchased by the E. V. 
Co., Lowell, who will 


been di 


have been 
Bates Machine 
remodel the 


buildings. 
*Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co., 
which has been shut down for several 


months, has been petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy by C. Arthur Marsh, Worcester, 
Mass., and 4 other creditors whose 


claims total $523. 
mortgaged for 
taken 


The mill, which was 
$100,000, was recently 
over by the town of Holden 
Mass., for non-payment of taxes. 


Gonic (N. H.) Mfg. Co. has reduced 
its working schedule from 54 to 3 
hours a week effective Apr. 2. Work 
will start daily at 6:30 a. m. and stop 
at 12:30 p. m., with the mills closed all 
day Saturday. 

Adelphia Worsted Mills, Philadelphia 


Pa., are running on a maximum produc 


ou 


tion basis. 


Joseph D. Murphy, Philadelphia, Pa 
Thieves broke into this mill, manu 
facturers of worsted goods, April 2, and 
escaped with several pieces of cloth, rob 
bers firing at the mill 
escaping in an automobile. 


watchman and 


Caledonia Woolen Mills, Clifton 
Heights, Pa. Thieves broke into this 
mill early in the morning, March 30 


bound and tied the watchman and _ fire 
man and escaped with more than $5,000 
worth of woolen goods, 
the company’s five-ton 


using one 0! 
trucks to cart 
the goods away. 

Mackie Worsted Yarn Co., Allendal 
R. I., has authorized increase in cap 
ital stock from 2,000 to 2, 
common stock, no par value 


50 shares ol 
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New Construction and Additions 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., have plans maturing for a one 
story dye house, including improvements 
in present unit, reported to cost close 
to $100,000, with equipment. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Chicago, Ill., are archi 
tects and engineers. 

Bellevue Knitting Co., Boston, Mas 
will begin construction at once of a one 
story, 60 x 80 ft. addition to be used 
for stores property. 

Woodbury, 


This concern, recently 


*Shertex Hosiery Co., 
NF. 
ated, has awarded contract for the first 
unit of its plant, a brick and concrete 
block building, which will be 54 x 84 it., 
John 1 
once. Sixty 

machinery 
Maehle, 


Woodbury, has been elected president 


*Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co 


incorpot 


contract being placed with 
Allen. Work will start at 
thousand dollars worth of 
has been ordered and Henry 


has been deeded property formerly 
owned by the Mohawk Valley Broom 
Co., according to papers filed with the 
county clerk. The property mentioned 


is now being equipped for manufactur 
ing purposes by the new owners. 

*Juvenile Hosiery Mill, Inc., Green 
boro, N. C., has obtained a North Caro 
lina charter and expects to be in opera 
tion in its new plant this week. The 
building, which cost approximately $25, 
000, has been constructed to provide for 
enlargement in the future. 


United Underwear Mill, 
Pa., is reported to have installed 5 addi 
tional knitting machines. 

Nesco Knitting Mills, Inc., Nesco 
peck, Pa., manufacturers of sweaters and 
bathing-suits, are reported to have booked 
sufficient business to keep them actively 


Boyertown, 
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| Lire in Piedmont Carolinas is real buying power, based 


TEXTILE WORLD 


This rich section, 
only 40% of the 
area of the Caroli- 
nas, OUT-PURCHASES 
each of twenty-two 


entire states! 


on rich agriculture (high-quality cotton. tobacco and truck) 


and on thriving industry. Buying power that exceeds a total 


of five whole states. Buying power that exceeds each of twenty- 


' 
two states: 


Phis ability to buy goods is all the more remarkable since this 


section is only 40% of the area of the Carolinas. It shows the 


economic progress that has come with manufacturing develop- 


ment and industrial growth. 


MANUFACTURERS here find ad- 
vantagesthey cannot find elsewhere— 
all elements of low production cost 
meeting at a common focal point, 
and effecting production economies 
that equal a substantial extra divi- 
dend on a year’s Operations. 


Facts, based on the actual cost data 
of plants in operation here, have 
proved the case to the satisfaction 
of manufacturers from many old, 
highly industrialized parts of the 
country. So well were the facts 


proved to them that 72 have located 


Do you want the facts— detailed, explicit facts— about = 
the industrial possibilities here, of particular advan- 


tage to your business? 


You will be interested in Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You. Brief. 


you can use, 


Sent. without charge or obligation, to men responsible 
for executive management, Send for your copy today. 


Address Industrial Department, Room 613, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


DUKE 


« _ 


here during the last 12 months, 
Pr 

many of them migrating from high- 

production-cost areas. 


Back of this influx of new enter- 
prises are economic forces that 
cannot be ignored: raw material re- 
sources, a steady supply of high class 
labor, power and transportation fa- 
cilities far above the average, legis- 
lation favorable to the development 
of manufacture, a bracing upland 
summer climate combined with mild 
winters, and living conditions that 
are unusually pleasant. 


Condensed. Full of data 
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PLACE 
To LIVE and WORK 


Not only is Piedmont Carolinas 
a land of opportunity for the 
business man—it is, as well, a 
section noted for its unusually 
pleasant living conditions. 


Summer temperatures are equal 
to those of Pennsylvania, with its 
Poconos and Alleghanies. The 
Berkshires and Catskills have 
their counterparts in bracing up- 
land sections of the Blue Ridge. 


Cities are uncrowded, with fine 
schools and every modern com- 
fort. Life is neighborly and friend- 
ly. In addition, the recreation 
centers of the Carolinas are ac- 
cessible in a few hours over 
splendid roads— the mountains, 
the seashore, the sandhills, where 
hunting, fishing, sports and golf 
are world renowned. 


POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 
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Mill News—Continued 


ngaged until mid-summer. Stock in thi 
rm will be sold according to reports, 
he funds to be used for the installation 
{ additional knitting machines for the 
wanufacture of bathing-suits. 


Phoenixville (Pa.) Hosiery Co. will 
roceed with superstructure for its new 
ddition, 95 x 154 ft., with wing exten 
ion, 22x70 ft., to cost about $100,000, 
wr which general contract recently was 
Ct. 

Golden Rule Hosiery Co., Provi 
nee, R. I. The first shipment of 34 
vachines for this new knitting concern 
is been made. 


Eagle Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, 
\Vis., have awarded a contract to John 
m OU Burner Co., Milwaukee, for an 
il burner installation in their new four 
tory addition, now nearing completion 
the Federal Engineering Co., 440 Mil 
yvaukee St., 1s engineer. 


Fact and Gossip 
Western Knitting Mills, Inc., Roch 
ester, Mich. 


pany at 


The plants of this com 
Middleville, 
Mich., will be sold at a mortgage sale 


Pontiac, Mich., on May 1. 


Malone Knitting Co., Springticld, 
Mass., has been incorporated with $50,000 
( ipital to succeed the Potter Stores Co., 


Rochester and 


ind is now in operation under the direc 
ton ot, E. ‘T. 
treasurer, for many years an executive 
of the Potter Stores Co. 


Malone, president and 


The plant is 

juipped with 30 knitting and 50 sewing 
machines for the manufacture of in 
ints’ underwear. The Potter Stores 
(o. is the selling agent of the Malone 
Knitting Co. 

Anchor Knitting Mills, Hagaman, 
N. Y., are again operating on full time 
day schedules following a curtailment. 

Valatie (N. Y.) Mills Corp. is op 
erating overtime with additional workers 


some departments 


Mt. Airy (N. C.) Knitting Co. has 
increased its capacity 300% over 1927. 
Sevier (N. C.) Knitting Milt's arc 
reported organized by S. H. Yancey, 
Guy S. Kirby of Marion and M. L. 
(soode of Sevier. 

Lansdale Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 
insdale, Pa Full-fashioned hosiery 
ilued at $5,000 was stolen April 2 from 

s mill when thieves broke into the 
lant and bound the watchman before 

could give an alarm. 

H. C. Aberle Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 

said to be considering the purchase of 
the Greensboro (N. C.) Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills 

William Brown Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
mufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
lling to retail trade direct, has been 
ensed by the American Bemberg 
rp., to manufacture Bemberg hose 
S. S. Miller Hosiery Mills, Reading, 


\ number of creditors of this con 


have filed a petition in the U. S 
strict Court, Philadelphia, in) which 
y state they “view with alarm” the ap- 
intment of S. S. Miller as sole re 
er of this firm and ask for the ap 
ntment by the court of a co-receiver 
irder that assets of the company may 
conserved 


Brown-Phelps Hosiery Co., Phila- 
phia, Pa Judge Davis, Common 
as Court No. 3, has authorized E. 
d Weitzel, receiver of this concern, 


idicates previous mention of project 


manufacturers of full-fashioned 
to sell stock, material, etc., excepting ac 
counts receivable to the United States 
Silk Knitting Co., South Langhorne, 
Pa., also manufacturers of full-fash 
ioned hosiery, for $25,000. This includes 
equity in the property at 21st and Clear 
field Sts. 


$25,612. 


osiery 


Assets were appraised at 
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SILK 


Vew Construction and Additions 
Frederick Silk Mill, Macungie, Pa 


New machinery and equipment has been 
installed by this concern, 32 new looms 
having recently been placed. The mill 
is headed by J. H. Frederick of Emaus, 


Pa, 





Fact and Gossip 


B. L. M. Silk Novelties Co., Gartield., 
N. J., has been formed by William 
Bilas, operating a local broad silk mill 
at 5Z7 Monroe St., and associates, with 
capital of $125,000, to establish a mii 
for kindred silk production. Mr. Bilas 
will represent the company. Kasriel 
Migdal, 473 Eleventh Ave., Paterson, 
interested in the new concern 


M. E. Binz Co., Inc., Midland Park 
N. J. The Strasburg, Va., plant of 
this company will be closed and al! 
equipment moved to the company's plant 
at Fayetteville, N. C. When this con 
solidation is completed the real estate 
of the Strasburg plant will be sold. 

Pasquar Silk Mills, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., recently formed with capital of 
$100,000 to operate a local broad silk 
mill, wil be represented by Lawrence 
Diamond, 126 Market St., Paterson, one 
of the heads of the company. Vincent 
and John Pasquariello, Paterson, will 
also be officials. 

‘Mohawk Silk Corp., Utica, N. \ 
Operation has begun in this new. silk 
mill. It is expected the plant will be in 
ful! production with 20 looms within 3 
weeks. 

North Carolina Silk Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C., announce a change in 
officers as follows: J. 
president ; 


Is 


Spencer Love, 

R. H. Whitehead, vice pres 
ident; W. J. Carter, secretary and treas 
urer, and J. G. Bentley, manager. 

Grimes Silk Mill, Inc., Lexington 
N. C. Machinery is being installed 
rapidly in this new mill and nearly half 
of the looms are now in operation 

Lola Gingham Mills, Stanley, N. | 
The plant of the Lola Gingham Mills 
has been leased by the Katterman & 
Mitchell Co., Paterson, N. J., who will 
begin at once to equip it for the manu 
facture of silk goods. The property 
consists of a brick building containing 
35,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 36 tenement 
houses and 27 acres of land 

Sterling Silk Glove Co., Bangor, Pa., 
is said to be planning the erection of a 
new addition for large increase in pres 
ent output. 

Baer Co., Berwick, Pa., manufacturers 
of crepes, organzine and throwsters, has 
day and night shifts at work with about 
200 employed at present. It is reported 
this firm will transfer re-dyeing ma 
chines from its Lehighton plant within 
a short time when more hands will be 
taken on at the local mill. 

Pelgram & Meyer, Harrisburg, Pa 
A definite announcement of future plans 
of this company is promised for Apr. 14. 
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Over 375,000 














Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages. 
where thousands have been 
installed. 


The most durable water clos- 
ets made—-excepting none. 


They require no pit. 


They save water. 


All howls have enameled 
rims. In service daily, winter 
= # and summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a 
strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom necessary, 
can be made by removing the valve 


cap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 
Before 


Leaving Factory 


Hydraulic Pressure 





Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 


Ask Your Jobber 








See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON - = DELAWARE 


Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 
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Every Nook and Corner Painted 


There are no hard-to-reach nor missed spots when painting with 


the DeVilbiss Spray-painting System. Every inch of surface is 
thoroughly and uniformly coated, whether behind pipes, radiators 
and other obstructions or out in the open. 


Further, painting the DeVilbiss way is five times faster than hand 
brushing—resulting in a net labor saving of 80%. It is the cleaner 
way to paint and does not interrupt mill operation. 


Address— 
236 Phillips Ave. 


Full facts will be gladly mailed 


THE DeVILBISS CO. TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York Pittsburgh 
Chicago » = Cleveland 
Detroit DeVilbiss ooo 
Philadelphia ee ea ee at, Se Louis 
Indianapolis Spray-painting System Minneapolis 
San Francisco Windsor, Ont. 





The Years Go | \} 
Pitter Patter Over | |\ 
Maple Floors 


LD Father Time has one of his most persistent 
() foemen in maple flooring. To be sure he ‘gets 
it’ in time but that “‘time™’ is usually reckoned in 
terms of a decade or more 4 


“Chief Brand” Maple Flooring has been specified by \ 
a host of mill men. It is consistently high grade—cut 
trom the most enduring stands of maple. Its economy 
is not that of first cost, which after all isn't economy at 
all—but in the added years of service it gives as floor 
ing. Why not get a quotation on what you would 
need—today 


KERRY & HANSON FLOORING C9 
Grayling, Michigan 
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A Healthy Employee 


always does more and better work. 
Nothing is more essential to good health 
than clean, fresh drinking water. In your 
plant Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Foun- 
tains will prove to be profitable production 
units. 


Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. Every 
drink is a *‘ health drink *’—- contaminated 
lips cannot pass contagion to others. 
Drinking from R-S ‘health bubblers”’ 
invigorates your employees - gives them 
new drive and energy. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains (with body coolers, if desired), 
Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
Write for catalog with complete informa- 
tion. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
67 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


\ \\ 


—— See Also—— 
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An Unusual Job 
~ by Coatesville 


the 235 H.P., H.R.1 
Boiler shown in the ilus 
tration, is suspended from 
the structural steel frame 
work, while the Stack is 
ly supported upon 

Chis J rb Was 
rather unusual, becauss 
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no foundation work was 
required for either the 
Boiler or the Stack. Thx 
entre 4 b 
Built and 
Coatesville, 
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was Designed, 
erected by 


and in quick 
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1 purchase % 
Product, you 
J automatically receive the 
benefits of 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN STEI 
PLATE WORK 
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Mill News—Continued 


is reported that some of the stockhold- 
ers May reorganize the business with 

w capital and continue operation. 

*Duplan Silk Corp., Hazelton, Pa., 

is announced that effective Apr. 1, this 

rporation and its branch plants includ- 
ing, in addition to the Hazelton plant, 
the Dorranceton Silk Works, Kingston, 
Pa.; the Guaranty Silk Corp., Nanti- 
coke, Pa., and the Puritan Silk Corp., 
\ilkes-Barre, Pa., were consolidated 
into one corporation known as the Dup- 
lan Silk Corp. The different mills will 
be designated as the Hazelton Division, 
the Dorranceton Division, the Guaranty 
Division and the Puritan Division. All 
purchase orders will be issued from the 
centralized purchasing department at 
Hazelton, Pa. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

*Dupont Rayon Co., Richmond, Va. 
Construction of the DuPont Rayon Co.'s 
plant at Ampthill will begin within 6 
weeks and will probably require a year 
for completion. 


Fact and Gossip 

Nova Scotia Wood Fibers, Ltd., 
Halifax, N. S., Canada, is the name of a 
new firm recently granted a charter to 
produce rayon yarn by the viscose pro- 
cess. The company is capitalized at $15,- 
000,000. Incorporators are reported to 


be Russell McInnes, solicitor, Halifax; 
Miss Colter and Miss Cushing. 






BYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


*Colt Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J. Installation of new equipment in 
the 51 x 100 addition which this company 
recently completed is progressing rap- 
idly. Operation will probably begin in 
10 days. 

Keystone Piece Dye Works, Pater- 
son, N. J., has secured a permit for a 
one-story dye house addition on adjoin- 
ing site on East 43rd St., reported to 
cost over $18,000. 

*United States Finishing Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I., will begin foundations for 
a two-story brick addition, 120 x 195 ft., 
on Charles St., to cost $85,000, with 
equipment. 


*Hartsville (S. C.) Dye & Finishing 
Co. expects to begin operation this 
summer. The removal of machinery 
from the company’s plant at Easton will 
begin in the near future. Frederick Voe- 
geli is president and general manager of 
the new company and Robert W. Bole, 
treasurer. Cotton piece goods and 
rayon will be bleached, dyed and mer- 
cerized and about 125 operatives will be 
employed. The company maintains a 
New York office at 320 Broadway. 
*Piedmont Print Works, Taylors, 

Construction of this new mill is 
Progressing rapidly, the first floor of the 
building having been reached, according 
to Potter & Shackleford, contractors. 


I'he plant will be ready for operation 
about Oct. 1. It is expected that 60 em- 
ployes’ houses, contract for which was 
awarded to the Townsend Lumber Co., 
will be completed before the main build- 


Ing is finished. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Obituary 





James Henry Holt | 
James Henry Holt, aged 64 years, | 
member of a family prominent in cotton 
manufacturing, died last week at Burling- | 
ton, N. C. He was grandson of the late 
Edwin M. Holt, who built the first cot- 
ton mill in the South, four miles from 
Burlington, and nephew of the late Gov- 
ernor Thomas M. Holt, cotton manufac- 
turer of Haw River. James Holt began 
his textile career at Glencoe Mills, owned | 
by his brother, R. L. Holt, and a few | 
years later the two built the Windsor 
Cotton Mills, which was operated for 
several years and only recently sold and 
the name changed to the King Cotton | 
Mills Corp. Mr. Holt became manager 
of the Elmira Cotton Mills and then 
managed Lakeside Mills of which he 
was direetor at his death. He was a 
member of the vestry of the Burlington 
Episcopal church. He is survived by his 
widow, one daughter and two brothers 





Louis L. Arnold 

Louis L. Arnold, editor of Cotton, the 
textile monthly magazine published by 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., died at | 
his home in Atlanta, Ga., last Monday, at 
the age of 56 years. Mr. Arnold had 
been editor of the magazine for 17 years 
after an experience in the manufactur 
ing field. Funeral services and inter 
ment were held Tuesday at West Point, 
Ga., where Mr. Arnold for nine years 
was connected with the Lanett Bleacher) 
& Dye Works. Mr. Arnold was born 
in East Greenwich, R. I., March 22, | 
1872. He went to West Point, Ga., in | 
the later nineties and later was con 
nected with the Clearwater Bleachery at 
Clearwater, S. C. On Christmas Day, | 
1910, he assumed the editorship of Cot 
ton, being active head of the publication 
until his death. Its development was due 
largely to his untiring efforts and keen | 
foresight. 


Wilton EF. Lindsay 

Wilton E. Lindsay, aged 69 years, 
president and treasurer of the D. E. | 
Converse Co., operating two of the big- | 
gest and oldest cotton mills in Spartan 
burg county at Glendale, died at his | 
residence in Spartanburg, S. C., last 
week after a brief illness. He was a| 
native of Charleston, but spent the 
greater part of his life in Spartanburg | 
county. He has been connected with the 
Glendale mills for the last 48 years, 
advancing from a modest position to the 
directing head. He was regarded as one | 
of the most efficient and thorough native | 
textile executives in South Carolina. His 
widow, two sons and one daughter sur- 
vive him. 











Thomas Brown 


Thomas Brown, president of H. H 
Brown & Sons Co., dyers, bleachers and 
polishers of cotton yarns, Paterson, N. J., 
died at his home in Hawthorne, last Sat 
urday after a long illness. He was born 
54 years ago in Scotland. He entered 
the dyeing industry at the age of 20 and 
when his father, H. H. Brown, estab 
lished his own business in 1902, he joined 
with him. At his father’s death several 
years later, he became president of the 
company. He is survived by his widow, | 
three sons, four daughters, and two 
brothers, J. S. Brown and John Brown, 
who were associated with him in H. H. 
Brown & Sons Co. 
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‘4 70U may say for me 
that I consider 
the introduction of 
Torrington 
Full Fashioned 
Needles 
one of the out- 
standing events 


of my life.” 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


[he Jorrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


orrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY C. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22NO0 STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN, COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA AACHEN. GERMANY 
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made with the 
SPIRAL FLOATING STRIPING MACHINE 


ISSES’ and Boys’ fancy hose can now be produced 
in a new range of patterns and color designs with 
the Model B Spiral Floating Striper. 


Included in the scope of this machine are patterns hereto- 
fore possible only with hand or semi-automatic machines. 
These desirable patterns can now be absolutely duplicated or 
faithfully copied. 

An idling device for throwing the striping mechanism out of 
action enables the knitting of a portion of plain fabric at the 
top of the stocking; the fancy pattern then being reinstated 
to make a cuff -top. 





Attractive golf hose, for men and boys, may also 
be produced on this machine. 


See Our Exhibit at 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 
Philadelphia, April 16-20 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Hosiery Seller’s Views Raw Material Versus Underwear 


° ° 
Differ on Policy 
Majority See Necessity of Inten- 
sive Selling to Secure 
Volume 
Demand in hosiery markets con- 
tinues uneventful and conditions as 
far as price is concerned are un- 
changed. Difference of attitude is ap- 
parent in various selling agencies. 
lhere are those who feel it is abso- 
lutely impossible to force the buyer 
into more active operations and are 
therefore leaving him severely alone, 
believing this course is likely to result 
in a quicker change in attitude than 
though attempts were made to force 
the buyer to purchase against his will. 
On the other hand, and this number 
probably comprises a large proportion 
of the market, selling agents feel their 
position is most likely to be improved 
if through constant effort they are 
able to pick up here and there a cer- 
tain amount of business which can 
only be obtained by salesmen being on 
the spot at the opportune time. It is 
recognized this means more expense 
in the way of traveling, more detail 
and a good deal of dissatisfaction. At 
the same time, it is appreciated that it 
is only this constant pressure upon the 
buyer which will develop a business 
under existing conditions that approxi- 
mates satisfactory proportions. 
Possibility of Novelties 
A good deal has been heard, espec- 
ially in reports from the other side, 
regarding novel ideas in hosiery. As 
long as skirts remain at their present 
height it is likely that any idea of 
adornment may be seized upon as 
likely to make its way with the trade. 
Consequently reports come to this 
country of hosiery in which medal- 
lions of lace are inserted at the knees 
which is said to be the very latest 
idea in England. Also floral hand 
paintings on knees are noted, and in 
other instances clocks start from 
hove the knees with the actual clock 
ornamentation half way between knee 
ind ankle. Also English producers 
ire apparently attaching considerable 
importance to the containers in which 
siery is shown. It is not a new idea 
in this country to use the same illus- 
ration on hosiery boxes as on adver- 
ising matter but the development of 
zhly artistic illustrations is evidently 
ng carried further in England than 
this country. Also the arrangement 
ot hosiery in boxes is being given con- 
siderable attention, especially in case 
ot gift packages. Arrangements 
simulating a floral effect are witnessed 
in the trade, with every evidence that 
tl are meeting with considerable 


fa MT. 
Notwithstanding the alleged neces- 
(Continued on page 97) 





No Relation 
of Fiber and 


C= feature of the underwear 
trade whether in cotton or wool 
product, which is hard for selling 
agents to understand, is the decided 
discrepancy in the movement of prices 
on finished goods and the price situa- 
tion on raw material. Take the cot- 
ton situation for example. A year 
ago this week cotton could be ob- 
tained at the mill in the South at 
approximately 13%c. Today it is im- 
possible to purchase the staple much 
under 21c at the mill and yet the 
price on underwear at the present 
time is less than it was a year ago. 
Distributors of fall goods can sell to 
the retailer the same merchandise that 
they have sold for the current winter 
season for delivery in time to sell 
over the counter for the winter of 
1928 at 50c to $1.00 a dozen less. 

On wool underwear the market 
opened at the end of last year for 
next fall’s goods largely on the same 
level as previous years. Owing to 
competition certain prices were lower 
this year than they were a year ago, 
based on a certain amount of wool 
owned by knitters at favorable price. 
A time limit was placed during which 
this price would obtain. This has 
practically expired. The wool market 
is firm and advancing. Knitters re- 
port that wool salesmen are not the 
omnipresent factor they were a year 
ago. Those who make their appear- 
ance come on social calls. When 
asked about specific lots of wool they 
make no promises and _ question 
whether they can get the material 
desired at any price. 


Effect on the Buyer 


And what is the effect upon the 
average buyer? Does he fear an ad- 
vance in price either in wool or cot- 
ton underwear and does the statistical 
position cause him to anticipate his 
requirements? It would seem as if 
the exact reverse were true. On 
heavy-weight fall underwear buyers 
have bought a smaller proportion of 
their needs than has been the case in 
a number of years. It is true the 
majority of leading factors in the 
manufacturing field have withdrawn 
their first delivery prices. Buyers 
claim that in certain important in- 
stances this is merely a gesture and 
that they can get the low price per- 
taining to first delivery with almost 
any delivery today. Of course this is 
not true generally, but it would seem 
as though there were certain import- 
ant é@xceptions of sufficient size to 
warrant the buyer in his continued 
skepticism about the future. 


In wool underwear the warm 


Between 


Course 
Fabric Prices 


winter has left a bad taste in the 
buyer’s mouth. He not know 
whether there is ever going to be 
what he has regarded in the past as a 
normal distribution of wool garments. 
The majority have bought, some as 
largely as last year, others sparingly 
and in instances not at all. There are 
cases where the buyer has not detailed 
his orders and cannot be persuaded to 
do so at the moment. 


does 


In other cases 
where buyers have not placed their 
orders the selling agent is in a quand- 
ary as to the proper course to pursue, 
especially on cheaper goods. Where 
a special price has been made for a 
limited period he knows that certain 
large buyers who have been in the 
habit of using this particular product 
and who have not placed their orders 
although importuned to do so, will 
into the market one’~of these 
days and if they find that price has 
been advanced they will be highly in- 
sulted and will claim they will get 
their merchandise elsewhere. The 
alternatives which the selling agent has 
are to adhere to the new price, if 
such is made, and allow the buyer 
to go elsewhere with the feeling that 
he cannot get the merchandise he 
wants and will return, or the other 
course is to sell at the opening figure 
without any profit and save a dis- 
tributor for the specific line instead of 
making a customer for someone else. 


Orders Not Detailed 


In instances blanket orders have 
been forwarded to the mill without 
actual commitments on the part of the 
buyer. This course is pursued in a 
few instances because of the feeling 
that the buyer will take this merchan- 
dise eventually and that it would be 
wise to have it on hand for delivery 
when he desires it. But the manufac- 
turer is beginning to call for details 
and when he cannot get them there is 
always a question in his mind as to 
whether the order is any good and 
whether he should continue to wait 
for specifications or should cancel it. 
These are a few of the problems that 
confront manufacturer and sales rep- 
resentative in a market that is prac- 
tically without precedent for its un- 
usualness. It is true that the majority 
look forward to a satisfactory fall 
business, but they admit that when it 
comes it is going to be accompanied 
by many unsatisfactory conditions, 
both for buyer and seller. Unless 
material changes take place much of 
this late business is going to come as 
a loss to the manufacturer and the 
congestion which will necessarily ac- 
company these tardy orders will spell 


come 


discomfort and irritation to both 
parties involved in the contract. Of 
course much will depend upon the 
buyer’s willingness to discount the 
unsatisfactory weather conditions of 
the past winter and upon his belief 
that these are not likely to recur. If 
he should feel that the ability of the 
consumer to go through a_ winter 
without the necessity of purchasing 
heavy weight underclothing means a 
continuance of such procedure, his 
operations are going to be confined to 
very small compass. Given an early 
fall and the year may end with a de- 
cided volume of business compressed 
into a short space of time. But then 
conditions may be very different. It 
is decided a gamble. 


Spring Deliveries Backward 

While has been a_ general 
falling off in the amount of duplicate 
business on spring goods, there con- 
tinues to be complaint as to deliveries 
and constant effort on the part of the 
buyer to expedite shipments on con- 
tract. A good many buyers are un- 
reasonable in their requests for de- 
livery. As an illustratton, a buyer 
could not understand why he was not 
receiving goods which the sales rep- 
resentative had told him would be put 
in works by the first of April. He 
considered this promise was equival- 
ent to making shipments by that date, 
but was convinced that it was an en- 
tirely different matter and that he 
would have to wait for his goods a 
reasonable time after the manufactur- 
ing order was given and it was pos- 
sible to commence operations on them. 


there 


Those manufacturers who are not 
busy on spring goods, in which 
fabric underwear is included, must 
conclude that there is something 
wrong with their establishment and 
endeavor to correct it. 
In Lighter Vein 
With all the seriousness of the 


situation some individuals are able to 
the humor in current develop- 
ments. As an illustration, the story is 
told of a member of 
the firm—who made a call upon a re- 
tailer within a hundred miles of the 
former’s headquarters. As he was 
passing through the store he saw a 
of goods being opened 
recognizing the merchandise asked 
the retailer where he had _ bought 
them. He was politely but firmly told 
it was none of his business. Not con- 
tent with this answer, he asked the 
price paid and was informed they cost 
the retailer $12 a dozen. Thereupon 
he told the retailer not to unpack the 
case but to ship it back to the man 
from whom he had bought it for he 
would sell him the same goods at 
$11.50 “Allright”, replied the retailer, 
“If that is so you will have to give me 
a credit memorandum for these are 
goods I bought from you at $12.” It 


see 


wholesaler—a 


case and 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 





SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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vas natural the wholesaler should not 
‘ell the story but, unfortunately, he 
iad a friend with him who thought 
the joke was too good not to broad- 
‘ast it; hence its currency in the local 
narket. 


Marine Corps Asks for Cotton 
and Woolen Hosiery Bids 

PHILADELPHIA.—Bids for furnish- 
the local depot, Broad St. & 
‘Washington Ave., with 150,000 prs. of 
otton socks and 120,000 prs. of 
woolen socks, will be opened by the 
Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Marine 
Corps, April 23. Philadelphia deliv- 
ery is wanted and socks must conform 
to specifications 509. 


ng 





O’Brien Hosiery Mills Appoint 
Neil & Haukap Selling Agents 

Winston, SALEM, N. C.—Neil & 
Haukap of New York city have been 
appointed selling agents for the 
O’Brien Hosiery Mills Co. of this 
city, which was recently organized. 
The O’Brien Hosiery Co. will con- 
centrate its output on fancy half hose. 


Hosiery Market 
(Continued from page 95) 
sity of obtaining a very decidedly 
higher price in the sale to retailers 
than the price at which goods are 
bought by the distributor, reports are 
current of a very small margin being 
accepted by the wholesale distributor, 
especially on cheap goods. For in- 
stance, a story is told of a prominent 
Western jobber who is selling cheap 
bundle hosiery costing $1.50 a dozen, 
for $1.75. It would seem as though the 
mark-up insufficient for the 
ordinary distributor, but this house 
has a reputation of marketing a decid- 
edly large volume of this class of 
merchandise. It is true that numbers 
of this kind may be used simply as 
leaders and that ordinarily a much 
wider margin is obtained in the mar- 
keting of all kinds of hosiery, but it 
illustrates what can be done in mer- 
chandising this class of product. 
Fancy Half Hose Continues 
Demand for fancy half hose is of 
satisfactory proportions, all things 
considered. As_ stated in_ these 
columns before, the tendency seems 
to be toward greater use of this 
variety of hosiery rather than toward 
its elimination. Few at any time have 
ielt that the fancy was destined to 
pass out, but at the same time many 
despaired of it ever reaching the pro- 
portions of recent seasons. It seems 
now, however, as though such pessi- 
mists were going to be agreeably dis- 
appointed and that the volume of 
business showed evidences of main- 
tenance in all varieties of patterns 
and color combinations. Nothing 
particularly new is noted in the way 
6° novelties in this division, but the 
lormer tendency which seemed to im- 
sellers with the effect that 
yers were demanding a more sub- 
dued color combinations and more 
sedate patterns, seems no longer to be 





was 


press 
bi 


true. High colors and gaudy effects 
are among the best sellers, especially 
with the western trade, although this 
is not true of city buyers, especially 
in the Fast. 

Allen-A Co. Activities 

A. J. Palica has taken over the 
management of the Chicago sales 
office and branch of the Allen-A Com- 
pany as of April 1. Mr. Palica has 
been connected with the Allen-A Com- 
pany for a number of years originally 
in the capacity¥ of advertising manager 
and later as district sales manager. 

A popular addition to the Allen-A 
hosiery line is an all-silk service sheer 
with the Allen-A Heel which 
retails for $1.00. It is made of pure 
silk from top to toe. The new Allen-A 
Heel, which tapers to a point above 
the slipper, gives unusual grace and 
slenderness to the ankle. This hose is 
Style 3605 and is available in all the 
new colors. 


hose 


he Allen-A Company has recently 
begun the publication of a 
retail 
phlet 
dealers. 
dising 


dealer’s 
service. This is a large pam- 
monthly to all Allen-A 
lashion notes, a merchan- 
schedule, window — display 
suggestions, newspaper advertising 
plans, color and style news, and sales 


sent 


suggestions are given in the pages 


of this publication. Each department 


ot the retail service is under the 
supervision of men thoroughly ex 
perienced in their field, and the 


pamphlet is receiving much favorable 
comment from dealers. 


on Knit Underwear 
and Health Given at University 
of Pittsburgh 

On March 26, Miss M. B. True, of 
ot the Division of Education of Asso- 
ciated Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America, 


Address 


addressed 


the class of 
merchandising of the Retail Bureau 
of University of Pittsburgh. The 
subject of the address was, “Knit 


Underwear Related to Health.” 
Miss True explained that the selection 
of underwear is an individual matter 
governed by the age, health and occu- 
pation of the person who is to wear 
it. Climate and season of the year 
are also to be considered. 

Cotton and wool were discussed as 
to the effects produced in yarn-making 
by treatment of the fibers and mixtures 
in various percentages. 
of the skin to 
explained. 

To illustrate the various types of 
knitting, fabrics were passed about 
showing ribbed, flat-knit and fleece- 
lined materials in many different 
weights and qualities of cotton, wool 
and worsted. 

The matter of selecting correct 


as 


The reaction 
different fibers was 


size 
was emphasized by Miss True and 
suggestions were given as to the 


proper method of determining the size 
for the individual. In this connection, 
standardization of sizes by the indus- 
try was explained. After the address, 
a film illustrating manufacture of knit 
underwear was shown, 
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PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


a 


SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 





An advanced type of changeable-toe form: incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 


‘Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 


edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 











A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 


directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 





The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 


centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 

—— See lls9—— 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Te READING COURSE COUNTER 


A tried and proven device, radically different and materially better than any 
counter now In use. 
It is electrically controlled, entirely automatic, fool-proof, and accurate to a 


course. 
It is inexpe nsive and easily attached. 
Time required to set the course counter for a change of style is negligible. 


Adaptable to all full-fashioned knitting machines aa standard equipment on 
all forthcoming “Reading” machines. 
Details and price upon request. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 
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CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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Inspiration in Retail Field 





Wool Goods 


Men 


Watch for 


Trade Renewal and Style Dope 


OOL 


oC ds 


merchants are 

watching the movement of re- 
tail trade at present with hopeful 
eves. Spring business in garments 


r men and women has been getting 
under way slowly, and there is no 
immediate prospect that wool goods 
merchants are going to discover any- 
thing in the activity of the consumer 
to give them basis for expecting a 
nearby renewal of business in whole- 
sale circles. Clothing retailers are 
sitting tight in the expectancy that 
the advent of the first really warm 
days will bring out many customers 
for spring raiment. Manufacturing 
clothiers have sailed close to the wind 
and they have not placed the usual 
amount of duplicate business since 
the beginning of the year, with the 
result that they are probably ill- 
equipped to care for any rush of busi- 
ness in mid-season. 

Selling agents for men’s wear lines 
are still bemoaning the lack of clear- 
cut interest in the new fall season. 
It is a threadbare story now that buy- 
ers have been cold to most of the 
fabric styles shown by manufacturers, 
despite the fact that they do not seem 
to have conviction enough to operate 
in a broad way even where they can 
find useful lines. The stylers who 
appear to be nearest right on the fall 


season so far, are those who have 
kept alive contacts with retail dis- 
tributors. Several authorities claim 


that this is the best way to obtain for 
the primary market the suggestion 
which will appeal most to the manu- 
facturing clothiers. 

Cooperation on style elements is 
doubtless one of the most useful forms 
of cooperation which can be prac- 
ticed between the mill and its largest 
class of customers. With so strong a 
need, it is certain that satisfactory 
details can be worked out when the 


leading minds of the industry set 
themselves to work upon it. Not 


only would such cooperation bring a 
higher percentage of right styles, but 
it would tend to remove from the 
clothier’s path one of his most talked 
about handicaps in buying ahead. Of 
course, last minute changes are 
always possible in the mind of the 
iltimate consumer, but proper promo- 
tion of styles can nearly always be 
of getting a majority of sales 
for the lines which are properly 
backed and “put across.” 

lhe arrival of Easter has brought 
to the market a quiet period. This 
results not only from a desire on the 
part of operators to watch the con- 
sumers’ early spring choices before 
going further into goods distribution, 


Sure 


but also from the holiday nature of 
the period, the Passover and Good 
Friday widely observed by 
peoples of different faiths. Next 
week is not expected to witness much 
change, but during the last two weeks 
in the month a fair current of last 
minute orders for spring are expected 
from both men’s wear and dress goods 


being 


sources. 
x * x 

Sellers understand from 
several sources that a number of mills 
are well supplied with orders on their 
woolen lines for the fall 
Despite the reports from certain style 
authorities earlier in the season that 
the men of the country were turning 
to worsteds, the interest in well styled 
woolens continues unabated. In the 
lower priced lines, a considerable 
variety of patterns is selling, while in 
the more expensive goods small neat 
patterns are the vogue. New color 
combinations in mixtures, particularly 
those on the darker side, are said to 
be likely of success. 


Woolens: 


season. 


* * * 

Women’s Wear: Lines of women’s 
goods have been quiet. New offerings 
have attracted interest but scant 
orders. In a general way broadcloths 
and fabrics of the Kasha order, are 
the most successful and despite the 
run these lines have experienced dur- 
ing the last season, it is expected that 
they will run through the coming fall 
as the season’s leading staples. The 
rise of the blouse in wear 
brings with it greater sale of gar 
ments of the suit or ensemble char- 
acter. Fabrics for this use 
fairly wide range including flannels, 
light weight tweeds, mixtures in twill 
weaves, It is generally in the 
wind that women are going to turn 
more to wool goods during the next 
six months than they have for some 
years past, but 
evidence in the form of advance buy- 
ing that this expectancy has made 
any impression on buyers. Many of 
the new Paris styles use wool goods 
freely, but it may be that time is re- 
quired for the effect of these Paris 
showings to filter into the domestic 
market. 


women’s 
cover a 


CXC. 


there is as vet no 


Selling Pedigreed Cotton Seed 
to Farmers 

GREENWOOD, S. C.—Local banks 
and cotton mills have purchased 1,000 
bushels of Cleaveland big boll, Wan- 
namaker type, cotton seed to be sold to 
the farmers of the county at a cost of 
$1.80 per bushel. 


Cottons Still Lack Breadth 





Stability Held by Sellers in 
Face of Buyers’ Pessimism 


D ESPITE the well maintained 
stability of the cotton goods mar- 


ket, there is still absence of any really 


} 


yroad current of business. The greater 


activity noted in divisions of the gray 


cloth field during the last week of 
March was not long continued and 


seemed to be the result of accumula- 
tion of uncovered needs rather than 
ot any sentiment among buyers that 
they should get on the long side of the 
market. For perhaps one week after 
the middle of March sales of cloths 
exceeded production, but it is estimated 
that this condition has not lasted. Such 
business as was accomplished, was put 
through without causing any tangible 
upturn to prices. Sellers held 
their goods too high were simply left 
out in the cold 
situation 


who 


Unless the general 
this 
month, it will be even more essential 
than in the past that mills watch their 
production and hold it to as low a 
point as possible if they are to avoid 
a slump because of the pressure of 
overproduction. 


broadens considerably 


Sellers of standard lines who have 
future 
period during the last few weeks, have 
done all they can to 
atmosphere of stability and optimism. 


taken action on price for a 


preserve an 


Some time back the denim houses 
continued former prices into the 
second quarter despite the bearish 


tactics of many buyers. More recently 
makers of wide sheetings, sheets and 
pillow cases continued their price lists 
on fine goods and increased their basis 
on lower goods. Market information 1s 
to the effect that actions such as these 
have given buyers more confidence in 
values, but nevertheless this confidence 
is not keen enough to result in any 
substantial operations. The 
hand-to-mouth still holds 
many buyers persist in 


rule of 
sway, and 
a pessimistic 
viewpoint. 


Yarn dyed goods continue to hold 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


April 4 Mar. 28 April 6, 1927 
Spot cotton, N.Y 19.80¢ 19.90¢ 14.45¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60.. 514-6¢ 514-6¢ 4%-5¢ 
384-in., 64x60, 5.35. .714-77<¢ 75%-8¢ 634-7)<¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75.. 85e 854¢ 134-8¢ 
39- in., 72x76,4.25. .974-934¢ o% 814-91 <¢ 


39- in., 80x80,4.00..10%-1l¢  1074-1l¢ 9°4-10¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60,4.00.. 834-8i4¢  81%-9¢ 714-8¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00. .1084-1034¢1054-10%4e 914-94 


7- in., 48x48, 4.00.. 7%¢ 7%¢ 74¢ 
Pajama Checks 

3614-in., 72x80, 4.70... o¢ 0¢ 75%-7%¢ 

3614-in., 64x70,5.75..7%-74¢  714-7¢ 63%-64¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd..... ll¢ 1l¢ 10¢ 

Denims, 2,208........ 18¢ 18¢ 144 

Tickings, 8 os........ 21-22\4¢ 21-22\4¢ 18-19}4¢ 

Standard prints....... o¢ % 8¢ 

Eastern Staple ging- 
RE vcccees 10K ¢ 10e O¢ 


a subordinate position to prints in 
the field. 
particularly true in the fine goods end 
( 


many quarters ot his is 


yf the line where printed wash goods 


have had an almost unprecedented 


} 


vogue and are still continuing to be th« 


leading fabric so tar as free selling 
concerned. Yarn dyed lines of the 


heavier sorts are less 


printed 


vulnerable, 


though awning stripes are 


making a place for themselves 
k * * 


Bleached Goods: \\ ide 
firm and buyers are getting more con 
fidence. The 4/4 width, however, is 
not attracting much interest, and com 
petition for such business as is about, 


goods are 


is keen. 
« * * 

Ginghams: There have been signs 
of improvement in parts of the 
gingham field, but it is seasonal rather 
than an indication of any change in 
position, Filling-in orders have helped 
to give mills a little more business 


* * *” 
Denims: Business for the second 
quarter has been moderate. On the 


market it is said that sufficient orders 
have come to the large sellers to keep 


them satisfied and their general 
attitude is one of firmness. 
* * * 
Rayon Goods: Interest is not so 


broad as it was in rayon and cotton 
goods but a large yardage is now in 
the hands of distributors and it is rea- 
sonable that new orders should let-up 
for a bit while users get a line on con 


sumers’ needs through their Easter 
business. 

x oe x 
Duck: \Vellington, Sears & Co. an- 
nounced that, effective immediately, 


their prices on Oceanic sail and wide 
numbered ducks in lots of 
fifty rolls is 30 and 5% discount from 
the standard list. 
or a 
Print Cloths: 


chiefly in 


less than 


Buyers’ interest is 
and 


Prices on standard descriptions have 


spot nearby goods. 
changed but little over the last four or 
weeks. The ruling basis on 
64 x 60s for example is 75¢c with 
TAC possible, and on 68 x 72S it 1S 
85¢c. On 8o squares there has been 
noted more with prices 
ranging from 1034 to IIc. It is an 
indication of the lack of life in this 
quarter of the field that cotton has 
risen over Ic per pound during the 
last month without affecting the price 
of print cloths appreciably. Mills are 
not anxious to quote the more distant 
months and buyers are not interested 


five 


divergence 
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CELANESE 


YARNS 


are absolutely regular, extremely elastic. 
They permit more loom production be 
cause of less loom stoppage. They are 
available in deniers from 45 to 300 and 
upward, delivered either on 5’, 6”, or 
7 cops, or in skeins, or on cones, oF 
sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, ot 
sized w arps either on client’s beams or 
on our paper shells. The services of our 
weaving, knitting, dycing and sizing 
experts are at your free disposal. 

CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
48 Chauncy Street, Boston 
166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Lid., Montreal 


C FLANESE as the registered trademark 





d States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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THEY DON’T SHRINK! 
THEY DON'T STRETCH! 
Think what that means! Fabrics 


your customers can depend upon 
never to lose their shape. Fabrics 
whose loveliness /asts... despite 
long wear, repeated tubbin g, pro- 
fuse perspiration, changing at- 
mospheric conditions. 

This is true of every Celanese 
fabric, printed or plain, woven or 
knitted, from the daintiest tulles 
and voiles and tricots to the rich- 
est satins and taffetas. Washing 
actually adds to their beauty Se 
even in the case of the moirés. 


7, 1928 





ir 
ut 
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Fabrics—Continued 


n placing long distant contracts. If 
ircumstances might arise so that the 
uture held an attractive discount from 
he nearby positions it might be that 
iore activity could be aroused. 

* * * 


Sheetings: The bag trade from 


which much was expected not long 
ago, has adhered closely to covering 
nearby needs and in general sheetings 
remain quiet. The various consuming 
industries are willing to go along on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Prices show 
little change. 


Georgettes Take Lead 





Moving in Large Quantities, Both 
Finished and in Gray for Printing 


SPURT in georgettes gathered 

added monumentum last week, 
ut so far it has simply helped move 
i certain quantity ot goods and to 
encourage manufacturers to mount 
idditional looms. It has not yet come 
to the point where sellers are able 
to get anything in the way of a better 
price. The latter point is rather of 
nore importance at the moment than 
inything else. The cutting-up trade 
is again taking large quantities for 
mmediate cutting in the plain goods, 
and it is reported that gray goods 
ire being bought for printing by the 
‘onverters. 

The market as a whole, however, 
ippears to have tallen into the same 
rut as it did last vear. Large quan- 
tities of goods are moving, larger 
probably than is generally realized, 
but manufacturers are being pulled 
through by the fact that most of them 
ywned quantities of low 
priced raw silk that is being averaged 
with later purchases. 
f one house is typical. Owning raw 
silk at practically the bottom and 
being desirous of stimulating busi- 
ness, they set a low price on a special 
number of staple crepe construction 
ind took considerable orders on it. 
Since then in spite of the advances in 
raw silk, the low price has stuck and 
they have found it an utter impossi- 
bility to get any of their customers 
to pay the smallest advance. 

* a * 


sizable 


lhe experience 


Georgettes: Taking on a new life 
with a large business being done. 
Prices remain at the bottom and are 
ictually lower now than early in 
January when the raw market was 
well below the present level. Both 
the go x 88 construction and the 
Xo x 80 are wanted. Needless to say 
both these numbers are losing picks 
ind warp ends in the struggle to meet 
‘ompetition. The converters find 
that they can get away with a 90 x 80 
to take the place of the 90 x 88. To 
et the cloth down to $1.25 something 
f this sort has to be done. The 
so x 80 sells around $1.20 which 
vields nothing to the manufacturer. 

* * &* 

Prints: Still moving in volume 
ut more is being heard of special 
prices made by the large houses. 
New patterns are being rushed 

rough for the sheer fabrics. 

* * * 

Velvets: Mills are optimistic on 
em for the fall season and expect 
to do record business. Novelties are 


being talked for early business on the 
transparent order. Houses handling 
the transparent velvets report consid- 
erable interest on them for spring 
goods. 


* * * 


Radiums: Rather quiet and prices 
are lower than at the first of the year. 
Appear to be losing out to rayon ma- 


terials for some uses such as slips, 


eve. 
* * * 

Silk Situation at a Glance:  |’Ro- 
puction: Unchanged 

DEMAND: Shows improvement 

Stocks: Large 

Raw SiLkK: Prices easier; stocks 
unchanged. 

SENTIMENT: Less confident due to 


closer selling margins 


Burlaps Quiet 


Users Insist on Bidding Below 
the Market 

Bids in the burlap market on spot, 
afloat and shipment offerings early 
this week were under quoted levels by 
from 5 to 25 points. Sellers, however, 
were somewhat firmer in their price 
views and spot and _ afloat 
showed a rise of 5 points and futures 
of § to 10 points. 

There was naturally little trading 
reported but wkatever was accom- 
plished was said to be nearer sellers 
prices than otherwise. Calcutta cables 
indicated a rise on the bazaar. 

March burlap shipments from Cal- 
cutta were reported as 75,800,000 yds. 
to the east coast of U. S., 
to the west coast and 8,200,000 to 
Canada. 

Spot 8 oz. 40s were at 7.65c, afloats 
at the same figure and April-June 
shipments ditto. On 10% oz. 40s 
spots were at 9.55c, afloats the same, 
April shipments 9.65c and May-June 
shipments 9.50c. 


goods 


15,200,000 


Proximity Mfg. Co. Is Building 
Homes’ for Sale to Employes 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—Proximity Mfg. 
Co. has adopted an innovation by 
building homes for sale to its em- 
ployes. Through its subsidiary, the 
Residence Development Co. a large 
tract of land has been set aside as a 
residential section, trees have been cut, 
streets and sidewalks are being laid 
off and the erection of homes has 
already been begun. The plot com- 
prises an area of about 10 city blocks. 
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Ribbers 
Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 


Necktie Machines 


Cireular Machines for 
Every Purpose 
We will be glad to furnish 


information of our com- 


plete line. 


You 


save time and money 
when you outfit your mill with 


Brinton machines — each has 












already been tested in practical 
production before it comes to 
you. That means cutting down 
installation and readjustment 


delays. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, 
England. 


Australia: J. H. Butter & Ca., 
Sydney, Melbourne. 






South America: M. Buchsbaum, 
Calle Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 
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W. H. Willey Norman Monaghan 
Chairman of the Board Vice-President and Treasurer 


D. W. Brooks W. H. Frazer 
President Vice-President 


G. H. Kemker 


Secretary 


Accelerated 








Service 


When you seek a certain quality or type 


of cotton, wire Newburger. Our thirty- 





four years experience stands us_ in 
good stead to serve you intelligently and 


promptly. 


Capital $1,000,000.00. 


NEW BURGER 


COTTON COMPANY 
Incorporated 
MEMPHIS 
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Southern Mill Stocks Were Quiet 


Gastonia, N. C., March 31.—The 
market on southern cotton mill com- 
mon stocks was quiet and inactive for 
the last week and no material ad- 
vances or declines were noted. The 
general average in bid price of 25 of 
the most active common stocks for 
the week ending today stood at 110.92 
according to the weekly report of 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 

The demand continued good for the 
majority of the preferred issues, with 
the bid prices holding firm and trad- 
ing was only fairly active, due to the 
limited offerings placed on the market. 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Bid Asked 
Acushnet Mills ....... eas 72 77 
Beacon Mfg. com......... 125 ecaie 
Beacon Mfg., pfd...... ae as 96 
Booth Mfg. Co., com...... 40 ate 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd....... 68 ome 
Bristol Mfg. Co..........- eee 97% 
Butler Mfg. Co......ccceee ca 43 
a Sal” eee 107 109 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.. pigse 80 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. 80 82 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd...... 7% 8 
Gosnold Mills, com........ eee 7% 
Gosnold Mills, pfd........ oes 23 
Grinnell Mfg. Co.......... 57 aoe 
Hathaway ae Ribas <<050 pia 96 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... 42 sae 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd..... “as 50 
Kilburn Mill.......... pete oo 75 
Manomet Mills .......+.-. 3 oe 
Nashawena Mill .......... eae 51 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.. 112% ... 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 811, ... 
TORE WEEE: occ ccc esto case 128 132 
Nonquitt Spn. Co....,.... 18 ae 
Pemaquid Mills,.......... 11 
PerOsG MU occ wccccscees 355 +s: 
Potomska Mills ....... au are 50 
Quissett Mills Co., com.... ine 95 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd.... 95 98 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd...... Eee 
Soule Mill .......- NA Rr 132% ...- 
Taber Mill ....cccccccees 74 = 8 
Wamsutta Mills ,......... 52% os: 
Whitman Mills .........-. 2 31 





Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 

& Co.) : 

Bid Asked 

Algonquin Printing Co..... 320 ais 
American Linen Co........ sae x 
Arkwright Mills ......... oe 15 
Barnard Mfg. Co......... oe 30 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 10 20 
Border City Mfg. Co..... 15 +: 
Bourne Mills Co........-- bier 65 
SD. BREEN 6 0 02 ko Wiles ss 2 ) 
Cheriton BeItIS: 6 vcs ecn ses 100 oo 
Cornell Mills ....--ceeees eee 55 
SS 45 wee 
SR BREED cicancodcesenns 12 17 
PRUNE: DRUEEN oc, 5:4 0:00.00 00 res 65 
Granite Mills new (com.). 15 ves 
King Philip Mills......... 130 135 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. cme 15 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. a 
LAmenin MES. CO. cus cece 48 
Luther Mfg. Co..... . 112 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 25 Sait 
Narragansett Mills ....... ae 30 
Osborn Mills ......+eeeee- SOC ‘ase 
Parker Mills (com.)...... : ves 
Pilgrim Mille ......--+s0- 135 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ 104 
Be MEE nos ek Ser wees yaa 15 
Stafford Mills .........-- re 10 
Stevens Mfg. Co......... 95 se 
Troy C. & W. Mfg........ ees 75 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... 59 


Wampanoag Mills ........ eae ‘20 
Weetames Mills .. 15 


ee ene 





Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(Week ending April 3) 
1928 
High Low Stock 


~2 18% Belding Heminway.. 


Sales High Low Last 
2,800 20 1914 19% 





t's 114 Century Ribbon 400 13%12 18% 
54 625 Julius Kayser ...... 36,300 76% 71 75 
7%. 16 H. R. Mallinson.... 17,300 27% 24% 26 


7% Van Raalte ... 


Steady Textile Share Values 





No Reflection of General Stock Activity 


—Some Textiles 


Boston, April 4. 

With the exception of certain 

rayon and other textile shares 
traded in on the New York Exchange 
and Curb no more interest is displayed 
by the average investor in textile 
securities than prior to the develop- 
ment of the present wild orgy of 
speculation. Some of the rayon stocks, 
and particularly Tubize, have had a 
large appreciation in value, and sub- 
stantial advances have been scored by 
such stocks as Collins & Aikman, 
Mallinson and Consolidated Textile on 
the New York exchange. On the 
other hand, most of the textile stocks 
listed on the local exchange have 
shown little appreciation during the 
last two weeks, but they have also 
resisted the depressive influences that 
have forced reactions in certain of the 
textile stocks on the New York ex- 
change. The most that can be said 
for the position of listed and unlisted 
textile shares on the local market is 
that their values have remained 
remarkably stable recently in the face 
of an indifferent demand, and it is 
possible that this may be accepted as 
meaning that from this basis of 
stabilized values any movement must 
be in an upward direction at such time 
as investors appreciate their relatively 
low values as compared with most 
other industrial stocks. 

With the exception of certain tex- 
tile specialties traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange and Curb mar- 
kets there is no textile that has 
attained the high stock value and low 
yield that have been the result of 
recent wild speculation and that repre 


sent discounting of possible future 
earning power of these companies. 


There are many textile stocks the out- 
look for whose future earning power 
would warrant radical advances in 
stock values, provided investors were 
willing to accept a moderate yield for 
a few years, but outside of the special- 
ties previously mentioned there is no 
indication that investors favor textiles. 

At today’s auctions Nashua common 
scored an advance of 77¢ points to 


é 
5778, but the only other notable 
changes in stock values were the 


decline of 114 point in Pepperell to 
104 and of 3% points in Plymouth 
Cordage, ex. div., to 92%. On the 
local stock exchange the American 
Woolen and Amoskeag issues are only 
fractionally changed for the week, 
while Bigelow-Hartford common at 93 
was unchanged and Pacific at 35 was 
otf 1 point. Bigelow-Hartford pre- 
ferred at 1082 was up 1% points for 
the week and sold in the interim as 


Active 


York 


high as 110; the range on Bigelow- 
Hartford common was from 9234 to 
941%, and on Pacific from 36 to 34%. 


in New 


» 
) 


Botany’s Decreased Loss 

The Botany Consolidated Mills, 
Inc., and its subsidiary, Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., report 
for the year ended Dec. 31 last, a net 
loss, after depreciation, interest and 
miscellaneous charges, of $939,688, 
which compares with a net operating 
for the 1926 fiscal year of 
$4,485,458. After deduction of profit 
and loss credits for 1927 the deficit 
was $616,384, and the similar deficit 
for 1926 after payment of $200,000 
dividend was $4,679,458. 

The consolidated balance sheet 
of Dec. 31 last showed net quick as- 
sets of $10,160,648, as compared with 
$9,761,163 at the end of the 1926 year. 
Bank loans were reduced during 1927 
from $6,900,000 to $2,950,000. Presi- 
dent Max W. Stoehr reports that dur- 
ing the 1927 year the foreign invest- 
ment of $4,000,000 in the 6% secured 
gold bonds of the Continental Textile 
Co., Ltd., was reduced to $1,000,000 
by repayment of $2,000,000 in cash 
and the- replacement of $1,000,000 by 


loss 


as 


a secured collateral note on Con- 
tinental Textile Co., Ltd. Since Jan. 1 
the remaining $1,000,000 of Con- 


tinental Textile Co., Ltd., bonds have 


been converted into $1,000,000 cash. 
The ultimate liquidation of the re- 
maining $1,000,000 note out of moneys 
available 


todian 


from 
claims, 


alien property cus- 
that is now assured, 
will leave available as profit on the 


entire transaction substantial equities 


in the remaining collateral. By this 
transaction, President Stoehr points 


out, the practically with- 
draws from its foreign investment, but 
retains through a small mutual hold- 
ing technical advantages sought by the 
original investment. 


company 


Durham Hosiery Mills Report 
The Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills, operating over 4,000 knitting 


machines on seamless and __ full 
fashioned hosiery, reports for the 
fiscal year ended Dec. 31 last net 


profits of $100,567, as compared with 
$221,682 for the 1926 fiscal year. The 
consolidated account of the 
parent and affiliated companies for the 
last two years compares as follows: 


income 


1927 
$369, 837 


1926 


9 


Operating profit..... 758 
92, 968 
9 


Depreciation 





Invest. adjustment. 22,32 
Int. and amortiz..... 148, 030 
Profit 32 
Pfd. divs. of sub 

Net income.... $100, 567 $221,682 


The annual meeting of stockholders 


will be held April 17 when a plan 
will be presented for changing the 
present capital structure. There is at 
present outstanding $2,910,000 of 7% 
preferred stock, $1,250,000 of class A 
common and $3,750,000 of 


common, all of $100 par. 


class B 


Standard Textile Products Co. 

The Standard Textile Products Co., 
which operates the Meritas Mills, cot- 
ton goods, and also several processing 
plants with headquarters in New York 
City, reports for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31 last, a profit of $890,918, 
after interest, depreciation and Federal 
taxes, as compared with a profit after 
depreciation interest and without men- 


tion ot Federal taxes in 1926 of 
$114,649. Earnings last year were 


equal to $17.80 a share on 50,000 
shares of 7% preferred, class A stock 
on which no dividends have been paid 
since July, 1924. For the first time 
in 20 years all outstanding bank loans 
have been liquidated and the company 
has a more favorable working capital 
position than for a long period. The 
consolidated balance sheet of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries as of De- 
cember 31 shows current assets after 
inventory adjustment, of - 35; 
830,026, against current liabilities of 
$443,378, or a net quick and working 
capital of $5,386,648. There was an 
increase in operating profit of over 
a million dollars, despite a decrease in 
net sales of more than that. It is also 
significant that operating profit last 
year was $425,000 greater than in 
1925, although net sales for 1925 were 
$9,250,000 larger than for 1927. The 
income account for the last two years 


ere... 


compares as follows: 





1927 1926 

Net sales $13,149,954 $14,2 
Gross income 2,005, 887 1,017 
Interest 158,668 
Depreciation 621,281 
Federal taxes éu 135, 000 

Net income $890, 918 $114,649 

Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile 
,’ 

shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions : 
Shrs Mill Par Price Change 

» Farr Alpaca ‘ 114) MO -ueuaue 
25 Great Falls 100 6 e@ 
31 Pepperell 100 104 —1% 
75 Nashua, com 100 581%4-577% ™ 
52 Plymouth Cordage* 100 94-92% 3% 
76 Connecticut, Ist pfd a 10%-8 7 
10 Connecticut, com. A 100 2 +-2 
150 Hamilton Mfg . - 10 31 +e 
15 Nashua, pfd 100 7 
19 Granite Mill om. (old) 100 1% 
25 N. E. So., 7% pfd 11) 2 

37 Bates 104 LION  dcescs 


2 Dartmouth, con ae 100 8! 


522 Total 


“Ex. div. 


W. C. Hawes Optimistic on 
New Bedford Mills 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Speaking in 
an optimistic vein relative to the fine 
goods mills of New Bedford, William 
C. Hawes told members of the 
Kiwanis Club at their weekly luncheon 
held last Tuesday that in face of all 
the facts and figures given out, New 
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An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has_ earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 

























dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. 





CONSULTANT 


| on 
| TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 





| JAMES W. COX, Jr. 
| 320 Broadway New York City 














WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 





For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations 

with the effectiveness 


It is. still equipped to render this. service 


resulting from knowledge and experience, 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. | 
Engineers 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
- CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ENGINEERING 


| W. E. S. DYER 


( MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports on Mill 
properties. Power Plants of every description 
and directions for their economy of operation. 


Plants and Kindred Structures. 
IL Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








|} Design, Specifications and Superin- 
tendence for Textile Mills, Incustria! 





FEDERAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Architectural Engineers 
Design and Superintendence for Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


Established 1891 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 







J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission (Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES,JETC. 


‘**“ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES | 





Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


‘Talbot Mills 


| NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presidenc | 


_ Suitings Uniform Cloths. 





|) BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
work 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
tPress Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A. 








Parks-Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 







Broadcloths Suedes | 


5 Profit by ParkSpray 

Hl | y 

| PARKER, WILDER & co. “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
New York—Boston ~ Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 





Telephone Main 3593 _ Established 1854 |] 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 

PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Ganee- Yeats Marks-Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Victor Building 
Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. 

Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 
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Financial—Continued 


‘edford mill shares today are selling 
wer than they have ever been known 
o sell. Mr. Hawes brought out the 
act that the annual report of the 
reneral Electric Company showing 
arnings of $6.41 per share during 
the past year was regarded by New 
York as so bullish that the stock imme- 
liately advanced $10 per share. 


“But let a New Bedford mill come 
ut with an annual statement, as for 
nstance the Neild Mill showing earn- 
ings of $17.50 per share, and the stock 
promptly goes down,” remarked Mr. 
Hawes. “There is absolutely no sense 
this situation, it ridiculous. 
Other mill statements have been al- 
most equally favorable. The time is 
coming when a lot of New Bedford 
people will look back with regret and 
bemoan the fact that they did not take 
advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented to them in the early part of 
1928. 

“One of our bank presidents told 
me within a week that he had recently 
told a group of Boston bank men that 
anyone buying any of our good New 
Bedford mill stocks within five years 
would have a very handsome profit. 
Not a single New Bedford fine goods 
mill is included in a total of 226 
textile mills in New England, with 
3,689,000 spindles, that have been 
liquidated in the last few years. This, 
in spite of the fact that about 60,000 
looms of the 121,000 fine goods looms 
in the United States are in this city. 
During the last year every one of our 
cotton mills showed a profit, the total 
gross earnings being $4,500,000, out 
of which $2,300,000 was paid in divi- 
dends. This showing included yarn 
mills as well as cloth mills. Out of 
26 mills, 21 paid dividends last year, 
and the rest showed a profit.’ 


to 1S 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
‘pon last sales at Boston public auction 
snd) Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
‘ng HKoston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd..... sini aa ese 
Am. Mfg. pfd.... 82 76 79 
Amoskeag, new.... ‘. aya mse 
Androscoggin 70% 70 80 
i 45% 45 47 
ET oo ere 110% 110 114 
Berkshire Cot. a 131 130 135 
Bigelow-Htfd. com.. ie Hes Ke 
DG CCccicea we % 122% 122 oss 
ee 70 85 me 
Esmond, pfd....... 101 Me ky 
Farr Alpaca ...... 140 135 142 
Great Falls ...... 6 5 8 
Hamilton Woolen. . 21 21 24 
Hi DM ake ee aes eee es 18 17 18 
Ipswich, pfd. ..... 15 ee 15 
Ipswich, com...... 2% 2 4 
Lawrence ....... 67% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso..... 198 195 200 
Merrimack, com. 145 155 
‘ashua, com...... 57% 55 57 
Nas hua, pfd..... 97 96 9 
Naumkeag ....... 162 163 «165 
a oe Oe pOa..... 4%. ; 
WES ssucscedeess 38 38 40 
Pacif near : ei aes 
Peppe alk i ° 104 105 107 
Ply outh Cordage. 92% 95 97 
ROE erg igo ats 215% 24 26 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(Week ending April 3) 


Sales High Low Last 


¥ 86 COED. weccsssecscssee 5 CO. 8 OE 
SOUrtauIGs, LAA. ...cccceevces 700 445% 43 43 
‘Ddusirial RayOM ...........0. 11,600 18% 17% 18% 
: Art Silk Corp....... 1,425 627 601 610 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from List of Southern Mill Stocks 
NO) by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co... 113 117 
Am, Yarn & Processing Co. 108 111 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... ~ee 91 
Arrow Mills et ee : 90 
Cabarrus Cotton “Mills..... 1384 ‘141 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

MT sig Gt whats ain.ch 8 a RS aaa 109% ... 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10). 24 26 
Chadwick- Hoskins Co. “(par 

2 ERS a ae 12 14 
Chadwick- Hoskins Co., 8% 

“SP aerate 1038 105 
China Grove Cotton Mills. 112 119 
Clara Mfg. Co. a's .s SS 101 
Climax Spinning Co. eee 109 1138 
ge ear a4 65 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 103 107 
RUM -WEEEAD. as ono 8s se mews 104 110 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd. 44 47 
Durham Hosiery “B”...... D 7 
Eastern Mfg. Co. .. ak as 55 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. a. 115 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 

ere 103 105 
Gibson, MES. COs. cesccces 134 
Globe Yarn Mills (N.C.). 52 : 
Gray Mfg. Co.... in ; 85 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co. . 16 18 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

BE Ls iiitew en tack aa eee 9 102 
Henrietta 7% pfd ........ 75 
Imperial Yarn Mills ‘ 91 
Jennings Cotton Mills 200 215 
Lanford Bille ... 262 .ceeee 112 . 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 114 121 
po Ee Serer ia 51 
Majestic Mfg. Co......... 170 ; 
Mansfield Mills .......... 126 
Mooresville Cotton Mills.. Gas 31 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

71% prior pfd........0% 94 9s 
MOONE MIRED (a's 6.05545 50.0 x00 95 . 
National Yarn Mill 97 101 
Parkdale Mills ; 90 
Perfection Spinning Co. 104 108 
i ee Gh. 6 6 cn cee ens 185 150 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co..... 99 . 
Roanoke Mills, 742% Ist 

Oo ce cc eainwe'n ot ort Sikl8'S 95 99 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 

Rnb dane ee ase 0.8.68) 0 94 99 
Rosemary, 7%% pfd...... 99 ia 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co v0 OG 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 90 100 
Sterling Spinning Co.... 108 112 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 110 115 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 58 64 
Wiscasset Mills Co........ 200 
Winget Yarn Mills Co..... 62 70 





: | 
@ Business Nites } 


Saco-Lowell Changes in Per- | 


sonnel 

The Saco-Lowell Shops, through their 
Charlotte Office, announced two 
important changes 


have 


their southern organization, these 
changes being brought about by reason 
of the death of U. S. Washburn, of the 


Charlotte offices. 
John L. 


ger of the 


Graves, who has been mana 
Greenville offices for several 
transferred to the 


agent. Mr. 


years, has been 


Charlotte office as selling 


in the personnel of | 


! 
| 
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CUTTING CORNERS ON 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


| 


N 


O matter what the experience and skill of Man- 
agement in the handling of men and machines, 


results cannot exceed the possibilities of the facilities 


available. 
of the character 
routing of material, 


We have a sound and practical knowledge 
and economic layout of equipment, 
development and distribution of 


power, and of every other factor on which the oper- 
ating economy of a modern textile mill hinges. 


INDUSTRIAL 


| BUILDINGS 


| TEXTILE MILLS 
PLANTS 
| HYDRO-ELECTRIC 


Graves is widely known among Southern 


mill men generally. 

H. P. Worth, of Charlotte, 
transferred to Greenville, as manager of 
Saco-Lowell branch in that terri 
He was educated at Davidson 
and during the war .was in the 
the Navy. After the armis 
was signed, he was connected 
some time with the Riverside 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
was later with the Empire Mills 
Ontario, Can. 
plete apprenticeship with the 
Lowell Shops, and was on the road as 
erector for them for sometime. He 
then returned to the mill, as 
tendent of the Pomona Mills, 
boro, N. 


has been 
the 
tory. 
College, 
service of 


tice 


and 
at 


Saco- 


Greens- 


Mr. Worth served a com- | 


STEAM 


| PLANTS 


for | 


& Dan 


superin- | 





C., and resigned that position | 
to become associated with the Charlotte | 


REPORTS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


You can secure dependable information on these 
matters from a complete survey of your plant by 


this organization. 





See en 


ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


VALUATIONS FOR 
ACCOUNTING 
TAXATION 
INSUBANCE 
PURCHASE and SALE 
CONSOLIDATIONS 














SEE FOR YOURSELF 


If you are considering removal of textile machinery 
to the South or building a new Southern branch mill, 
we invite you to visit Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Chattanooga District—the territory served by Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway. You can learn the basic 
facts affecting textile manufacturing in this territory 
from our booklets which contain engineers’ surveys. 
Write for these booklets today. 


Then visit this territory and see for yourself. 


Let 


us know when you will make your visit, and we shall 
be glad to co-operate. 


J. M. MALLORY, G 


General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 


(CENTRAL 











LILLIES 


G 


« 


Z | 
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UNIVERSAL 
UNIFORM CONES 


S a knitter, are you interested in a 
rewinding proposition, where, by in- 
vesting approximately one-third of a 

cent a pound for rewinding, on an average of 
20 1s, you may save this amount many 
times over, as well as improve your knitted 
fabrics? 


It is the practice of many knitters who 
do not spin their own yarn to buy such 
yarns in the open market. This procedure 
opens up the possibility of the knitter find- 
ing himself with a supply of yarn from 
several mills, not only wound under varying 
humidifying conditions, but also with pack- 
ages of several tapers and densities. 


An assortment of cones varying in these 
particulars must produce irregular fabric 
on a knitting machine. 


The Universal No. 60-GF High-Speed Cone 
Winder is accepted as the most approved 
machine for rewinding such supplies before 
knitting. The resultant packages insure 
the knitter uniform quality of fabric, 
coupled with increased production through 
practically continuous operation of the 
knitting machine. 


Further details will be furnished 
on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO, UTICA BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 
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office of the Saco-Lowell Shops, and has 


been one of their selling agents for 


| some time. 


'M. L. Frost Now Standard- 


Trump Sales Representative 
Standard-Trump Brothers Machine 
Co., Wilmington, Del., manufacturers of 
the Standard Hosiery Machine, announce 
the appointment of Maurice L. Frost as 
sales representative. Mr. Frost is well 
known in the hosiery trade and it is felt 
this addition to the sales personnel of the 


| Wilmington company will find general 


approval. Mr. Frost’s connection was 
made effective Apr. 1. Definite plans 
have not as yet been made, but it is 
probable in the near future Mr. Frost 
will devote a considerable portion of his 
time to the management of the New York 
office at 366 Broadway. The manage- 
ment of Standard-Trump — Brothers 
Machine Company considers the acquisi- 
tion of Mr. Frost's services asa logical 
step in their program to improve their 
service to hosiery manufacturers by 
means of close cooperation between the 
main office at Wilmington and_ the 
branches in Chattanooga and New York. 





Walter Anderson Establishes 


Mill Supply Business 

Walter Anderson, for more than 10 
years assistant treasurer of the E. H. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn., has 


| severed all connections and established a 
; mill supply business, under his own 


name, at 65 Broad Street, Danielson, 
Conn., where he will offer to the mills, 
the mill supply dealers, and the textile 
trade in general, a complete line of loom 
supplies and loom strapping, both canvas 
and leather. These will be sold under 
the trade name “Diamond Quality.” 

Mr. Anderson states that his expe- 
rience has enabled him to improve and 
perfect a line of canvas lug straps which 
will be made under the supervision of a 
man who has had years of background in 
the manufacture of these goods. The 
leather goods will be made to Mr. An- 
derson’s own specifications by an old-es- 
tablished and well-known belting and 
leather manufacturer. 


In addition to loom supplies, the line 
will include general mill supplies. 


Consolidated Textile Products 
Co. Opens Atlanta Office 


\TLANTA, GA.—The Consolidated Tex- 
tile Products Co., distributors of textile 
mill and other equipment, has opened a 
listrict office at 226 Thrower Building. 

\ large stock will be kept by the com- 
pany here, and this office, which will be 
in charge of Hugh L. Turner, will serve 
is a distribution center for the entire 
Southwest, it 1s announced. 


Oscar Nebel Co., Inc., manufacturers 
ot full-fashioned hosiery, has concluded 
arrangements with bankers for an issue 
of securities, which in the near future 
will be offered for sale to the public. 

Joseph Greer, Inc., (Emerald Mills), 
Philadelphia, Pa. Following the recent 
death of Jos. J. Greer, formerly head of 
this concern, manufacturers of men’s 
wear and dress goods, F. P. Woll has 
been elected president, other officers 
remaining unchanged. E. A. Burgin 
is secretary and treasurer, and Wm. F. 
Watkins is superintendent. 








| Useful Catalogs 


Low-Speed Direct-Current Genera- 
tors are discussed in Bulletin GEA- 
858, issued by the General Electric Co 
Type LDR _ direct-current generators 
have been specially developed to meet 
the demand for low-speed generators 
suitable for direct connection to steam or 
internal-combustion engines. These gen- 
erators have been designed to insure 
strength without excess weight, excellent 
ventilation, and successful operation to 
meet the requirements of reciprocating 
engine drive. Generators can be fur- 
nished in all capacities and voltages, both 
2-wire and 3-wire. The General Electric 
Co. has also issued bulletin GEA-61A, 
which is devoted to constant-speed direct 
current motors, Type CD, 3 to 200 hp. 
which are designed to operate success 
fully under fluctuations of load and 
voltage. 





Starting Switches for A. C. Motors 
are discussed in Bulletin 105-B, which 
is being sent out by The Clark Con- 
troller Co., Cleveland, O. In particular, 
the bulletin is devoted to Clark “3C” 
switches which are designed to start 
motors of the squirrel cage induction type 
by connecting them directly to the line. 
They may be operated by any one of the 
various remote control devices.  Illus- 
trations show various types and plant 
installations, also details of design and 
construction. Instructions for ordering 
are also included. 


Continuous Card Cleaners. The 
story, facts, and figures on Belger con- 
tinuous card cleaners are given in a 24- 
page catalog issued by The Belger Co., 
Inc., Newton, Mass. The method is 
known as the New Way System of card- 
ing cotton without stripping the cylinder 
from one grinding to another. A clear 
description is given of the apparatus it- 
self, the results obtained, and the me- 
chanical and financial advantages to be 
gained from its use. It is stated that over 
6,000 of the continuous card cleaners are 
in use in European mills. Numerous il- 
lustrations add to the value of the catalog. 


Lubrication. The Texas Co. has is- 
sued in bound volume form the numbers 
of their magazine “Lubrication” which 
appeared during 1927. This makes pos- 
sible the convenient preserving of the 
publication for permanent reference. The 
binding is a durable green buckram, mak- 
ing an attractive book for engineers and 
executives. 

Monel Metal and Nickel Products. 
The International Nickel Co., New York, 
is sending out a new buyer’s guide for 
monel metal and pure nickel products. 
The object of the publication is to help 
users and prospective users in applying 
monel and nickel to their individual prob- 
lems. Lists of distributing points where 
warehouse stocks are carried are given; 
also a large classified index of companies 
supplying machinery, equipment, and 
supplies. Engineers and designers are 
invited to call upon the International 
Nickel Co. for data and cooperation that 
will be helpful in experimental work and 
new uses. 
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Chattanooga Yarn Market Re- 


mains Firm 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Chat- 
tanooga yarn market continued firm 
during the week ending on March 31 
following the readjustments which 
featured the previous week, according 
to a leading local broker. The firm- 
ness applied to cotton as well as to 
thrown silk. Thrown silk is quoted 
on basis of $5.90 a |b. 

In the carded field ros are being 
quoted at from 311% to 32!c with 20s 
at 34% to 35%c. In cacecscion yarn 
6o0s-2 is listed at 82c with 20s-2 at 
5s8c and 80s-2 at $1.06. In combed 
singles 18s are quoted at 42 to 43c and 
70s at 76 and 78c. 


Waterman, Currier & Co. In- 


crease Sales Force 

Waterman, Currier & Co., cotton 
yarns, Boston, Mass., have engaged 
Percy H. Yates to take charge of their 
combed yarn department and have 
also engaged Lester D. Holden as 
salesman representing them mainly in 
western Massachusetts territory. Both 
Mr. Yates and Mr. Holden were asso- 
ciated with the William Whitman Co. 
for several years and commenced their 
new duties April 2 


COTTO 
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Yarn Merger and Its Effect 





Increased Direct Selling and Lessened 
Outlets Subjects for Consideration 


New York. 

HE principal topic of conversation 

in the local yarn markets centers 
around the development of the so- 
called Flint merger. Both published 
and verbal reports indicate that there 
is much more likelihood of successful 
consummation of this plan of combin- 
ing carded yarn mills than was 
thought possible when the idea was 
first broached. It is understood upon 
excellent authority that options are 
in hand today on 154 mills. The fi- 
nancial figures of these mills are in 
the hands of the bankers and it is said 
they are busy preparing the financial 
structure on the basis of which se- 
curities will be offered. It is expected 
announcement of the new corporation 
will be made within a week or ten 
days. 

Reports have persisted in local yarn 
circles of late that certain very im- 
portant groups as well as individual 
units in varn production are included 
among the plants optioned by the 


This is 
high 
pro- 


bankers back of the merger. 
borne out by statements from 
authorities connected with the 
posed combine who declare they have 
control of practically all of the larger 
groups in this field. While they will 
not disclose names they declare that 
when the personnel of the merger is 
made public a good many surprises 
will be in store for the trade at large. 
They admit that many of these mills 
have come in of their own volition and 
are enthusiastic about the plan as pro- 
posed. With all the preliminaries com- 
pleted it simply remains to devise a 
bankable proposition which can be pre- 
sented to the public for subscription. 
Of course nothing has been officially 
proposed as to the method of operation 
or the personnel in charge of manu- 
facturing or selling activities. Certain 
individuals are talked of in the market 
as likely to occupy positions of promi- 
nence with the corporation in mana- 
gerial capacity but these are largely 
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speculative and may prove to be with- 
out foundation in fact. 


Merger’s Possible Effect 

Che effect of the merger on the 
carded yarn situation is being given 
serious consideration by sellers. While 
they realize that a good many outlets 
upon which they have depended in the 
past will be closed to the outsider, yet 
they figure the resulting situation for 
the independents is not going to be 
so disastrous as might appear at first. 
It is figured that the operation of the 
combine if effected will do much to 
stabilize the situation. With certain 
savings effected, especially in the sale 
of yarn and the possibility of controll- 
ing production in a very considerable 
number of plants, it is believed fluctu- 
ations in prices will not be as violent 
as though this new influence were not 
in the field and that the outsider will 
be able to benefit by this stabilizing 
influence. It is also believed it will 
give an opportunity to those who are 
not in the combine to exert themselves 
with more certainty of satisfactory 
results than is possible at the present 
time. It is not believed the formation 
of this corporation will necessarily 
mean the establishment of any consid- 
erable number of new plants, for even 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Doukle carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


O00 OR, bs 0k boas wars ee Coe SG. a 1c. a oyerelw bie des 34 —34y%, 
MN a airs Gn sOk hatin we aes Sark — —3l 24s De ationd ac S.al Gian S — —36 
| eee a a ae sGobaan a aa 
lds . ... (82 30s acct 38% 
16s .. - —33 10s ...46 —47 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
BO atececics ...— —31% 263-2 - —37' 
103-2 MEM WER cos ccsewas 338 —3814 
12s-2 321%4,—33 3638-2 14 —44% 
148-2 33 33% 405-2 17 —48 
168-2 33 Yo—34 40s-2 High Breakage.....— —®52 
20s-2 34 —341% 50s-2 _ -56 
248-2 — —36% 60s-2 43 
Single Warps 
RD ees Re a al ee. .B1%ye—32 = 24s Se 
Saree inane Mn MIM. occas com —OB 
ROM Ga ae’oxisjans's 33 —331%, 30s ...... , weeeee— —40 
SR eee ..— —34 eee abd Sy SiEetann — —47 
20s aig te 3414,—35 
Two-Ply ee 
8s-2 ....-d14%4—32 243-2 Se ; cee OT 
|S OE ee — —32% 265-2 a_i 
12s-2 ..33 —331% 30s-2 vara 39 
14s-2 . . d3Y_o—34 40e-2 OFdiNary .. 6.0.6.0 47 —48 
168-2 ..384 —341%4 50s-2 56 —57 
20s-2 ‘ ..044,—35 SOE: east vced ani ee Se 
88-3 and 4- ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 29, white, 31 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
| SAP Rr irre, ae oe _ eke. ; : . 2... d0%g—34 
RE hace alot he Se 30%—31 SRA ie oe 
OO ss seit ares Ree a ie manee 31 —31% 26s ..... sive iagravabis aca 36 
DON i515, 0,a Avion aa Wai aca 31144—32 DE Gest inacoweteserscte) =e 
RTS coe ia Va sia Sian en 32 —321%4 30s extra quality........ 39 —40 
MI Re Pare ares. 3214—33 40s .. eccceece4O —47 
203 ciate 33 —33%, 
“Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 

BEA reece 45 —46 50s-2 weeeee. DO —58 
Ee iaticcsisi kita aes een ieee 48 —850 i0s-2 See | a 
RNR oat tee een at eee 50 —52 70s-2 ieeV ote ———e 
RI ies» 52 —54 RU nice atatid as acu eteahe Giats 83 —8&6 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of basionse April 4. 
fically noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 117. 





Singles 
SS seid banana 18 
BOO ik xin caw deawek acces. COD SO. nie we enadielee nd mamas eae 
BOS hk idiesiccas ccc SUR BO ce cectcedegenncave 51 —53 
i ere i arr eae —40 50s acs ; -..----56 —58 
QOS .. ccc ccc ccceceseeee-—— —41 60s ; ; ....61 —63 
245... a 13 431 70s .. thes aecxene ene 
28s . ; 16 —461%4 80s cis eiad eae wiciele ole cee an 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
BGa-B cc ccccceccvecs OO —6G] RN as es crane ae a 1 06—1 O8 
EE wince deinelee Rinme lores 61 —62 Singles 
3638-2 64 —65 Rg ee Oe ae 80 
BEY 5066 Chew agra kale wan 66 —67 BE iwcccccacximueas wia'era® 85 
453-2 .71 —T73 a ak uaiwa cs Sata ack eee 90 
50s-2 ..73 —T75 SP 58 wracgc anes bea are a ntaicun --- -1 03 
608-2 ..........02.-2.--82 —B84 TGs kc Fon aa Shae - 3 
70e-2 ...... peecccees 94 —96 80s Sep cea -1 48 
Polite: (Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s 34. —35 14 15 26s . ...09 —40 50 —52 
l4s Ba 35 —36 15 46 , | 400 —42 52 —54 
16s ........835%—36%, 46 —47 er 45 —46 55 —57 
18s ........36 —37 47 —48 ee er 48 —650 58 —60 
203 ........3861%4—37% 48 —49 GN is Sewraces —_ — 60 —62 
24s ........38 —39 49 —850 Wis wrawuce _-_ — 70 —75 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
DPE dcebectindadimmeme wes 48 —50 ee 
WR Sib Gxe se caxnieexe 50 —52 WA Gevaigeade sane een 65 —67 
288-2 51 —53 CO haw ca Serede erat 70 —72 
30s-2 52 —54 Se ina & pigiaied abner eieta el 80 —85 
PE «én glei's oe. eie ate ee tain 55 —57 80s-2 eT en re 95 —1l1 00 
C iba Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
24s ie -57 68 62 63 86 91 
30s ..— —60 61 64 —65 89 94 
36s ........— —62 63 66 —67 91 96 
10s ..— —67 68 71 —72 96 1 Ol 
45s ........— —72 73 76 —T77 1 Ol 1 06 
50s ........— -—T77 78 81 —S82 1 06 1 ll 
60s — —87 88 9] —-92 1 16 l 21 


They do not cover 


For staple cotton prices, see page 119. 


lower or higher qualities unless speci- 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 418 Franklin St. James Building 
Hicu Point, N. C. READING, PA. CHATTANOOGA, "TENN, 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


if there is no provision that those spin- 
vers whose plants are taken over are 
ot to engage in the yarn business for 

period of years, as is usual in such 
purchases, it is felt that very few 
would want to go into yarn spinning 
igain if they obtain a satisfactory 
.mount for their plants. 
only too glad to get out of the yarn 
business and stay out of it rather than 
nuddy the water again by starting 
new enterprises. 


A Critical Situation? 

Irrespective of whether the yarn 
merger is consummated or not, yarn 
dealers today admit that the outlook is 
decidedly complex from the selling 
standpoint. The increasing promi- 
nence of the direct seller is compar- 
able only with the increase of direct 
purchasing. The latter does not always 
mean that yarn is bought from mills 
that have established the policy of 
selling their own product direct, but 
it does mean that an ever increasing 
number of yarn consumers are elimi- 
nating the middle man and going di- 
rect to mills for the product they use. 
This is not a new tendency and has 
been often remarked in these columns. 
There is a point, however, which 
when reached will have a very drastic 
effect upon the dealer, commission 
man and broker. They are witnessing 
a gradual shrinkage of outlets and if 
the tendency is carried much further, 
combined with the elimination of cer- 
tain sources of supply through their 
amalgamation in the merger, it would 
seem as though over-production would 
be a matter for serious consideration 
in the yarn selling markets. It would 
be over-production of sellers rather 
than of yarn, and would mean the 
elimination of a considerable number. 
Of course this is a decidedly specu- 
lative matter and it remains for the 
future to decide just how critical and 
how far-reaching will be the develop- 
ments. 


Price Situation Little Changed 
Very little movement in prices is 
noted. If anything the tendency is 
toward lower levels and with increas- 
ing competition for the comparatively 
small amount of business that is pass- 
ing it is natural low prices should be 
heard. It seems an anomalous situa- 
tion, considering the advance in cot- 
ton over a year ago, that prices on 
yarn should be practically the same as 
they were at that time. With an ad- 
vance in raw material of 5 to 6c a 
pound, it is hard to see how yarn can 
be sold on its present basis and spin- 
ners come out whole. As a matter of 
fact it is believed in many instances 
are being made. The only 
hance of a profit is the owning of 
tton at a favorable figure and this 
comparatively small number are 
ought to be able to prove. It does 
<plain the unwillingness of the great 
ijority of spinners to budge from 
eir position on price, for undoubt- 
edly they have their backs to the wall 
id cannot make concessions unless 
mpelled to sell below the cost. 


sses 


Many will be * 


Latest Advances in Cotton and 
Yarns Restrict Trading 
BOSTON —Advances in carded 


cotton yarns since the middle of 
March reached the point last week 
where buyers commenced to show 
decided price resistance and_ since 


then, despite a further 
raw cotton values, yarn sales have 
been restricted very closely to the 
positive near needs of users. With 
buying of a hand-to-mouth order, and 
with the number of users who sought 
delayed deliveries on old contracts 
more than  counter-balancing the 
number who sought advance deliv- 
eries, the market lacks buying sup- 
port and such price trend as exists 
appears to be in the buyer’s favor. 


March a Fair Month 


While there was little volume buy- 
ing of cotton yarns during the last 
week or two of March, the volume of 
sales for the whole month as reported 
by leading houses compares favorably 
with that for February. Most of the 
orders and daily business were small, 
but the aggregate for the month was 
of fair volume, despite the fact that 
many contracts expiring with the end 
of the month were extended for only 
a few weeks, or not at all, instead of 
for the whole of the second quarter 
of the year. 


advance in 


In the aggregate there 
is probably more business on spinners’ 
books today than there was at the 
opening of the year, but it may be 
concentrated among fewer mills, and 
it is possible that southern mills un- 
der option to the proposed combina- 
tion have suffered more 
pendent mills. 


than inde- 


Combed Yarns Quietest 

There is no open price change to 
report in quotations of either carded 
or combed yarns, but the price trend 
on the latter, as was the case last week 
is more strongly in the buyer’s favor 
than on carded yarns. Combed yarn 
spinners are not nearly as well em- 
ployed on the average as are spinners 
of carded yarns, and _ stocks 
accummulating in some _ quarters, 
whereas the carded yarn division of 
the market is unusually free of stocks. 
Mills carrying stocks are temperament- 
ally weaker sellers than those which 
confine their operating to actual 
orders, and this may be one of the 
reason why prices of combed yarns 
continue weaker than those of carded 
varns. Most counts and qualities of 
both are selling at or less than cost, 
and considerably below _ current 
replacement values figured on the 
present cost of the raw material. 


are 


Volume Buying Unlikely 

Unless there is an early marked 
upward turn in the price of cotton, 
based upon the outlook for a compara- 
tively small crop and higher prices 
next season, it is highly improbable 
that there will be any marked in- 
crease in volume buying of either 
carded or combed yarns during the 


TT 


Volume Buying Lacking GROVES MILLS, Inc. 
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SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Sampies and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Ww. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. 











Philadelphia, Pa. 








BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 











JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 
YARNS 


Philadelphia 


Boston 









FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 





Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Webster Bldg., 








113 Worth St., 


New York 327 So. LaSalle: St., Chicago 








H.S.RICH &CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40's ’ 50’s to 80's 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N.C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 


> FANT A RA CSS > TT 


TUCKASEGEE 
SPINNING CO. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 4 t) It takes more than ordinary watchful- 

7 bi ness to keep trouble out of any yarn. 
It takes an eagle-eye . . . process after 
bam 7000 process . . . to spot the snarls and 
E eat WA snares that are liable to creep in and 


undermine the yarn’s strength... . 


‘Cre iF | At National you'll find this eagle-eye 
Uhre td heh WA processing . . . and its results fused 
ere 1 into our yarns. . . . Samples gladly. 


38s & 40s All Plies and Description i 1 i NA I IONAL 


The high and uniform quality of these yarns Will YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 


























5 WA Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
from raw material to finished yarn. a Wa ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns. 


CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
ROSSVILLE, GA. 


Sales Offices 


oe _ a ‘ = = Wa A 
co t + \ = | Wf ; 
e t ,° A ; 4{ cu Ni k Ry = = Hit Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
; ~ > ~/ ~ = WU UUUU M. A, nnernen Rossville, Ga. Cosby & Thomas, 
SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. = ——+ 166 W. Jackson Bivd. New York Johnston Building 


on ae = } Philadelphia, Pa. The Manley-Joh 
GEN : SALES MGR. 3S ae _— ati Edward 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLEND 3930-31-32 ae Ce ne Serre 














‘ Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


next three months. The tendency 
recently for the discount of the Octo- 
ber over the May option to narrow is 
a barometer of future cotton prices 
that is worth noting and iollowing, 
for a premium of October over May 


or July would mean that speculators 
are anticipating — relatively 
prices for the new crop than for the 
old crop. At present the negative dit- 
ference is accepted by many buyers 
as a warning not to buy far ahead. 


higher 


Yarns Soft and Cotton Steady 





Fine Combed 


Yarns Quoted 


at Same Prices as Carded 


Philadelphia. 
RADING continues quiet in 
carded, combed and mercerized, 


filling-in orders of small size for im- 
mediate delivery representing the 
largest part of business passing. 
Cotton has been fairly steady during 
the last two weeks and lack of satis- 
factory demand for yarns is apparent 
from the fact yarns have not followed 
a similar trend but rather have be- 
come slightly easier during this 
period. This tendency has been more 
evident in such counts as 20s-2 and 
308-2 warps in carded weaving yarns 
and also in combed and carded knit- 
ting yarns. Business this week has 
been placed at prices a cent under 
spinners’ asking-prices, manufac- 
turers, for example, stating they have 
been able to buy 20s-2 warps of aver- 
age quality at 34c which is a full cent 
under the figure named by spinners of 
this size yarn. A similar condition 
is found in 30s-2 warps, sales being 
reported at 37!2c and 38c which are 
under the lowest prices quoted by the 
average spinner. 
Knitting Yarns Easier 

Carded knitting yarns are also 
easier than last week although spin- 
ners’ prices are nominally unchanged, 
a majority of whom quote average 
yarn on the basis of 30c to 31c for 
10s, the lower figure being half cent 
lower than was found a week ago. 
Sales of small quantities for delivery 
during the next two months have been 
reported this week, large contracts 
from manufacturers being conspicuous 
by their absence. Extra-quality knit- 
ting yarns are in a different position, 
the limited number of spinners pro- 
lucing this grade being fairly well 
sold ahead for several months and not 
inclined to follow the easier trend in 
rdinary grades. 

In respect to new business booked 
juring the month of March a majority 
»f dealers state the total was small 
although a more optimistic report is 
found when billings for that month 
ire examined, dealers stating in most 
cases that March represented a fair 
month so far as billings on old con- 
tracts were concerned and _ slightly 
larger than March of last year. This 
represented billings on orders that 

ere taken late in December or early 
in January when trading was fairly 
active in this market. Although 
March is usually an active month in 
respect to new business the reverse 
was true this year. As shipments on 

id contracts are being made more 
rapidly than spinners are able to 


secure new business this leads many 
to anticipate a decline in spinning 
activity within the next month unless 
conditions in the selling markets ex- 
perience a distinct change within that 
time; or unless spinners refuse to cur- 
tail production to meet current de- 
mand, continuing to accumulate stocks, 
later to further weaken the market. 


Plush Demand Small 


Spinners continue to quote ordinary 
quality 20s-2 warps at 35c and 30s-2 
at 38%c while plush grade yarns are 
quoted at 36c for 20s-2, 38c for 24s-2 
and 4oc for 30s-2, there being small 
sized sales of the latter reported, large 
contracting by the plush trade being 
conspicious by its absence. As is true 
with other weavers plush manufac- 
turers are refusing to operate as 
freely as ordinarly noted and sales 
call for deliveries to be made within 
a comparatively short time. Sales of 
50,000 Ibs. to the plush trade are com- 
mon in normal markets but at present 
dealers state the average order is not 
larger than 5,000 lbs. Spinners of 
carded weaving yarns are more will- 
ing to shade prices than a week ago 
notwithstanding the firm tone in the 
raw material market, due to their 
need of new orders to keep present 
operating schedules in force. 

The last month has been quiet in 
carded, combed and mercerized but 
when a comparison is made we find 
that relatively better conditions have 
been present in knitting counts than 
weaving. Knitters have been buying 
more cautiously but have taken larger 
quantities than weavers, proportion- 
ately and have as usual been more 
willing to buy ahead than weavers. 
There has been a tendency during the 
last three weeks for knitters also to 
become more conservative and sales 
during this week have called for only 
small quantities which knitters want 
delivered during the next few weeks. 
Spinners of high-grade carded knit- 
ting yarns have a fair volume 
of advance business on their books 
and in this respect are more 
fortunately situated than weaving 
yarn spinners. This does not ap- 
ply to spinners of ordinary quality 
knitting yarns as this group is in need 
of business, as may be seen from the 
fact these yarns are selling at less 
than ten cents above price of spot cot- 
ton, basis 10s. 


Combed and Carded Prices 

Demand for combed yarns from 
mercerizers and weavers has _ been 
quiet, as has been true during recent 
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Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Quality:—The one essen- 
tial factor in which we 
have striven to excel. 


Quality:—That finished 
product which can be ob- 
tained only by the use 
of high grade, long staple, 
white cotton—modern ma- 
chinery and equipment— 
experience and care in 
manufacturing—and scru- 
pulous attention to details 
of wrapping, packing, etc. 


This combination has made 
Cannon Yarns 


THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE 
AND QUALITY 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 








Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaitins 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Harriet— 
Henderson 


Two names that are the equivalent 
of sterling in yarn buying. Among 
a host of mill men these are more 
than just names. They are repre- 
sentative of yarns whose quality is 
consistently high. 


















SPINNING DEPARTMENT — HERE, SELECTED COTTON IS CONVERTED INTO 
YARN OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY 
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6s to 30s — Single and Ply 




















Spinners Skei . 
eins, Cones, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 
Pp _ EVERY TEST oe for KNITTING and WEAVING 
rocessors 
Pee aay ill a caonenne ence, HARRIET COTTON MILLS 
AIR DRIED ixle produces yarns of such strength an 
MERCERIZED uniformity as to best meet every test and HENDERSON COTTON MILLS 
YARNS every requirement of the knitting and Henderson, N. C. 


SINGLE OR PLY weaving trade. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


DIXIE MERCERIZED YARNS 









Selling Agents 
John F. Trainor Co., Inc. 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 
Winthrop Mincher, Troy, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Office—39 S. Tenth St. 
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CONES --SKEINS 
COPS —- TUBES 












PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
FOR THE KNITTING AND 
WEAVING TRADE 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


veeks, and prices of combed yarns are 
nclined to become easier. It is pos- 
ible to buy two-ply, mercerizing twist, 


all warps at prices generally two 


ents under current quotations. It is 
ioted spinners of finer counts of 
carded weaving yarns are quoting 


prices as high as combed spinners 
lame for mercerizing twist yarn, 
ombed. For example, spinners of 
high break 4os-2 carded are quoting 
s2c which is the same price combed 
spinners are asking for this count in 
mercerizing twist. This condition is 
found in 50s-2 carded, quoted at 56c 
the same figure asked for combed; 
spinners of 60s-2 combed are quoting 
61c for mercerizing twist and spinners 
of this count in carded quality are ask- 


ing 63c, two cents more than for 
combed. 
This situation, where carded and 


combed in finer counts are about on 
a price parity is found in the market 
at infrequent intervals but does not 
usually prove of long duration and 
from this fact many in the trade pre- 
dict that, a low price basis for combed 
yarns is now to be found and assum- 
ing no drastic change will occur in 
the raw material market they believe 
combed yarns are more apt to rise than 
to decline. 


Spindle Activity 
Month of February 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that ac- 
cording to preliminary Census figures 
36,142,916 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States on 
Feb. 29, 1928, of which 31,687,012 
were operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 31,697,876 for 
January, 31,715,388 for December, 
32,269,478 for November, 32,497,504 
for October, 32,343,454 for Septem- 
ber, and 32,873,280 for February, 


1927. 





Cotton for 


The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, 
the number of active spindle hours and 
the average spindle hours per spindle 
in place, by States, are shown in the 
following statement: 


Spinning 
Spindles 
in thousands) 


Active Spindle 
Hours for Feb 


State Aver- 

In cs age 

plac e — r per 
Feb, | during Total spindle 

99 Feb. a 

place 
U.S 36,142 31,687) 7,968,862 ,624 220 
Cotton growing 18,443) 17,843) 5,352,091,747 290 
New England 16,088 12,414) 2,347,009,847| 146 
All Other 1,611 1,428; 269,761,030) 167 

1 

\la 1,594, 1,520! 428,908,841) 269 
onn 1,131, 1,046) 220,872,302) 195 
Ga 3,065, 2,981; 901,244,091) 294 
Maine 1,123 912 169,998,297; 151 
Vass 9,927, 7,424] 1,352,811,348] 136 
fiss 175 159 47,759,750] 272 
\. H 1,418, 1,091} 219,050,929) 154 
J 378 375 66,379,399 175 
.¥ 838 703} 133,219,758] 159 
Cc 6,204 5,940) 1.839,167,945) 296 
I 2,342 1,822/ 359,937,663) 154 

C 5,467, 5,413) 1,676,930,197| 307 
enn 603, 586) 180,891,900} 300 
exas 276 = 249) 69,510,696, 251 
4 710 685| 129,470,647) 132 
All Other 883 774 172,703,861 195 
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Dull Cotton Waste Market 


Large Imports in Sharp Contrast 
to General Inactivity 
BOSTON—The cotton waste mar- 
ket is not experiencing any brisk de- 
mand for the many classifications cov- 
ered by its operations and business as 
a whole is not very good. The aver- 
age dealer finds it quite difficult if 
not impossible to meet overhead ex- 
penses. The general line of prices is a 
little higher than it was a couple of 
weeks Cotton has risen about 
1¥%c a lb. and this rise has been re- 
flected in higher prices paid for the 
several strips also for peeler comber. 
Choice comber made from Egyptian 
Sak. or Arizona Pima is very firm in 
price and the strips quite strong and 
high. White cop is inert. 
not much of this material 
Cop and spooler are firm. 


ago. 


There is 
available. 
White and 
colored threads for machining are in 
slow movement. Stuffing wastes are 
in accumulation and relatively low- 
priced. 

The market is generally firmer and 
experiencing some little expansion of 
interest in spinnable materials. Peeler 
comber has sold 1734c up to 18c and 
peeler strips up to 16%c. Sak. comber 
is firm and steady on limited stocks 
and small mill output. Supplies of 
strips are still inadequate some dealers 
stating that they are handicapped by 
inability to procure reasonably-priced 
additional supplies. The average run 
of strips is produced in large quanti- 
ties and where they are or where they 
are going is something of a mystery. 

Activity on the importing side of 
the waste market stands in sharp con- 
trast to the generally dull situation as 
interpreted by traders on Summer 
Street. Why there should be = such 
large imports when the general busi- 
ness in cotton wastes is said to be so 
very small is something requiring ex- 
planation. The average monthly im 
port of cotton waste into the United 
States for 1927 was 2,066,000 Ibs., 
while for January, 1928, the total im- 
port was as follows: New York, 721, 


000 Ibs.: Boston. 1.262.000 Ibs.: Phila 


delphia, 1.574.000 Ibs. ; total, 3,557,000 
Ibs. Dealers on the street are getting 
better prices on their sales based ap 
proximately on a 19¢ while 
spot cotton is fluctuating around 20c 
Demand is too dull to allow full cot 
ton basis prices to be realized. 


Current Quotations 


cotton, 


POGIST CORINEE. iso 402 S00 17 —18e. 
GE DUNE 6 6's 0: 00y'n X's 5: 0 16 —17Te. 
Sak. comber .....ccccsseses 16 —I16%C. 
Choice willowed fiv........ R — Me, 
Choice willowed picker..... 6%44— 7c 
a eee 18 —2e. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 5 — Abe, 
Spoolers (single) ......... 12%4—13c. 
144%4.—15c. 


ae WOME OO ccs ce Seca 


Hickory, N. C. Almost all of the 
stock is reported subscribed for the or 
ganization of a company to operate a 
textile mill at Hickory. The company 
will be capitalized at $100,000. Hickory 
business men are subscribing $40,000 of 
the stock. Francis F. Patterson, Char- 
lotte, N. C., son of Samuel Patterson of 
the Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids 
and Rosemary, N. C., who died several 
months ago, is promoting this enterprise. 
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||38 Chauncy St. 








LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


LAVONIA, GA. 


COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


TWISTS and BLENDS 
for 


MENS’ WEAR and DRESS GOODS 
Represented by 


L. P. MULLER & CO. Philadelphia 








| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


+ +r ro oO To Yoolen 1} 8 TE SEL 
FAST-BLACKS & CoLoRs "“,"tn2™ } VSS 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


GATE 
CITY 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 


MILLS 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS_ knitting 


88 LEONARD. STREET, NEW YORK’ 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 


COTTON YARN 








JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!NPSOR,LOcKs, conn. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED OTTON.YARNS. ti te 
Poucle, Bourette and 


NOVELTY YARNS Epics On ation COTTON WARPS 8°,,,2°m"; ack’, 


and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 




















Announcement! 


BY 


Fitchburg Yarn Company) 


‘Tue fine varn 


cotton spinning facilities of 
Fitchburg Yarn Company 
will be available immediate- 
ly to the trade in New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, New York 
City and State, and the west, 
through the expanded or- 
ganization of Waterman, 
Currier & Company, Inc., 
exclusively. 

This well-known spinning 
mill at Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, specializes in carded 
and combed Peeler Yarns in 
a wide range of sizes, twists, 
and put-ups . single and 


ply. Their superior spin- 
technique enables Water- 


man, Currier & Company, 
Inc., to offer a broad service 
in high-grade cotton yarns. 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO 


78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON (ge) YARNS 


COMBED and CARDED 
in Standard Descriptions 


.. ING. 


New Yorx 


. PHILADELPHIA 
40 Worth St Offices 1600 Arch St. 
\MSTERDAM CHARLOTTE 
New York Com’l. Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


222 West Adams 


St 
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Greorce H. WaTERMAN 
President 
Boston 


Epwin T. WitTmersy 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston 


HERBERT A. CURRIER 
Vice-President 
New Yor 





COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 
In Standard Descriptions 


Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 
78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Yorx 
40 Worth Street 


CARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Street 


Non-conflicting accounts solicited 


















When You Go to the Knitting 
_ Arts Exhibition Don’t Forget 
| to See 


The only 











JACQUARD 


At Booths 237-238-239-256-257 and 258. 
of the 
famous Circular Jacquard Machine and 


\ hearty welcome, a “close-up” 


perhaps some new and startling develop- 
ment will await you there. 
















The 


Company is greatly pleased with this 


Jacquard Knitting Machine 


opportunity of greeting their many hun- 
dreds of friends, and extend a hearty 
invitation to all to visit their booths at 
the exhibition. 


The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
1924-28 Hunting Park Ave., Phila., Pa., U.S. A. 


New York Display Room, 366 Broadway 
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Cotton Market Halts Above 19ce 





Realizing Absorbed on Moderate Reactions— 
Market Nervous Over New Crop Prospects 


HILE a somewhat reactionary 
me has been evident in the cot- 
ton market since the advance to ap- 
proximately the 19'%4c level for old 
ind 19¢ for new crop months, trading 
is been quiet and offerings suf- 
ficiently well absorbed to promote a 
generally steady undertone. July 
contracts which had sold up to 19.49 
upon March 26, reacted to 18.98 at 
the beginning of this week, but except 
ior realizing or liquidation, no selling 
pressure develoged and there was 
enough demand below the 19¢ level 
for July and around 18%4e for De- 
cember to cause moderate rablies. 
The present steadiness of the mar- 
ket is no doubt attributable, first of 
ill, to an absence of selling pressure 
n the South, and beyond that to a 
growing belief that a fairly good 
sized crop would be necessary to 
hold prices below the 20c level next 
season and that this opinion will 
render the market extremely sensitive 
to any unfavorable feature during the 
growing season unless, indeed, there 
should be an unexpectedly large in- 
crease in the acreage. This view, of 
course, is based upon a better sus 
tained volume of world’s consumption 
than had been anticipated following 
the unprecedentedly big absorption of 
last season, and a consequent scaling 
lown of ideas as to the world’s prob- 
able carryover at the end of next 
luly. There are, of course, consider- 
ile variations of opinion as to con- 
sumption and consequently as to 
irryover, but the opinion appears to 
he growing that the world will con- 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 
Mar. 29 High Low Apr 4 Ch'ge 
19.31 19.41 19.13 19.27 - 
19.34 19.51 19.12 19.30 ( 
19.25 19.37 19.10 19.24 —. 
19.17 19.39 18.98 19.19 +-.0) 
19.06 19.22 18.93 19.14 +.0 
18.94 19.12 18.83 19.18 + 
48.82 19.09 18.65 18.98 +.11 


18.76 18.95 18.64 18.86 +.10 

. Be 92 16.53 16.8 +1 

Januar 18.68 18.89 18.50 18.74 06 
NPA cas nea 18.84 18.71 18.74 
18.86 18.52 18.74 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 





(Middling) 

New York N. Orleans Liverpool 

March 30.. 19. 65¢ 19.27¢ 

March 31. 19.700 19. 27¢ 

a April 2.. 19. 95« 19. 48e 
April 3 19. 80 19.36¢ 10.964 
- April 4 19. Rec 19.35¢ 10.90d 
April 5... 19. 85« 19 .42« 10.91d 

. ° 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 

Prices i Last 
Apr. 4 year 
19.40 456,793 
‘ew Orleans Ss 19.35 604, 565 
. ® ‘ 19.15 28,118 
— 19.61 93,613 
wuarles aes 62,720 
weimir a ees 22,405 
“ortolk 19.69 92,155 
sei ee 19.80 215, 156 
SS VUROT : 19.30 693, 321 
19.31 94,628 
18.80 200,977 
i rani 18.75 4,786 5,746 
Rock - 18.65 14, 641 34,513 





4 million bales or more of 
American lint cotton this season and 
that the reserve supply will be re- 
duced to about or possibly under 5 
million bales by the end of the sea- 
son. This, of course, will be more 
than enough cotton to carry the world 
well into the new crop supply but it 
can hardly be regarded as a protection 
against higher prices should the com- 
ing crop fall short of the world’s re- 
quirements. The trade is prepared 
to estimate the latter at 15 to 1514 
million bales at the prevailing level 
of prices which if the increase in 
area does not exceed 5% would 
necessitate a considerable increase in 
the vields per acre as compared with 
last vear. 

Memphis states that views of the 
acreage there are beginning to settle 
on an increase of about 6 to 7%. 
There appear to be considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion. Private reports 
are likely to appear within the next 
few weeks which mav bring opinions 
closer together, but the first Govern- 
ment statement on acreage under 
cultivation this vear will not be issued 
until July 9. In the meantime, the 
Government will issue revised figures 
on the acreage and yields of 1927, on 
Mav 17. 

Wednesdav’s closing quotations in 
the leading spot markets of the 
country, are shown below, with the 
usual comparisons: 


sume 1514 


Mar Apr Last 

Market 28 4 Ch’ge  vear Sales 
Galveston 19.640 19.49 —20 14.15 8,31 
New Orleans 19.52 19.35 17 =14.19 f 
Mobile 19.30 19.15 —15 13.65 3 
Savannah 19.7% 19.61 9 13.94 1,24 
Norfolk - 19.88 19.69 —19 14. 2,221 
New York 19.99 19.80 —10 14.45 2.54% 
Augusta 19.50 19.31 14 18.81 1,9 
Memphis --- 18.90 18.80 —10 12.50 10,475 
St. Louts . 19.00 18.75 —25 13.00 
Houston -- 19.50 19.30 20 «14.15 8 
Dallas 18.80 18.707 —1f 123.25 8,11 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as 
from the report received bv the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract. 


compiled 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomerv gusta age 


MF cccovcce 1.00% 1.00% .70  .967 ant 
S.G.M 65+ «75+ | «55t |L75t BAT 
Me... 40+ 40+ 40+ 38t 30+ 
8.M sevees «=P SSE SSE ORE LOM 
§.L. M 40* 25° 3R° 25° 32° 
LM oo 5O* = 8R* 50° 71° 
§.G. 0.** 1.0" 21.30" 1.36° 1.00° 1.96° 
G.0 iiiccsece See Bee Se 13S? S20" 
YELLOW TINGED 
Cee coca kan 25° 3° Sa 25° .30° 
S8.M ane 75° 65° 50* 63° 
M.** 1.25° 1.00° 1.36° We. 1: 
8. L. M.** 2.* 1.50° 1.75° 1 38° 1 43° 
L. M.** 2.75° 2.25° 2.50° 2.38° 2.35° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M 1.60° 1.00° 1.00° .75°  .93° 
8, M.** 1.75° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 1.59° 
ee 2.75° 1.50° 2.25° 2.00° 2.25° 
BLUE STAINED 
G. M.* 1.75* 1.50° 1.50° 1.75° 1.53° 
8. M.°... 9.25° 2.60° 2.26° 2.50° 2.15° 
NS. an tctkexes 3.00° 2.50° 3.00° 3.50% 2.92° 





* Off middling. + On middling. 


Mechanical Performance 


That’s a Gem 


How do Quissett Yarns act in the 
knitting machine and loom? We 
would prefer to let some of those on 
the ‘‘firing line’ tell you. Suffice to’ 
say their performance is in accord 
with the calibre of the yarns them- 
selves. These yarns are unusually 
free from knots and other imperfec 

tions. They are strong — uniform. 
They provide little fodder for the 
waste box. Broken needles — de- 
lays — seconds are foreign to these 
yarns of quality. 


But then, we could talk all day on 
Quissett performance. We would 
much sooner have you let them tell 
their story on your machines. To 
ask us for samples is to incur not the 
slightest obligation — Write. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 1 
Numbers and Descriptions 

Ply Yarns our Specialty 

Peelers, Sake 


Egyptians, Sea Islands, 


larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


! me ¢ 
Bana 
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SINGLE or PLY 























Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached —, Bleachers pat i 
a 
MERCERIZED YARNS ot Cotton Yarns in Na 


Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 








The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 























DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. | 

J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON | 
American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
Combed Carded Mercerized 

Representatives Know more 
Philadelphia Chattanooga Sasori N. C. about yarn yen 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD F. LLACE quality— work- No matter what style bobbin you use, 
ability — Scott the regular kind or automatic—our bobbin 


308 Chestnut St. james Bldg. ie Bldg. 


holder fits perfectly. We svecialize on the 
Combination Holder for both kinds. Write. | 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Testers are 
recognized for 
accuracy, de- 
pendabil- | 
ity, ease and 











ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


speed of oper- | 
ation. Scott Testing equipment 
should be an important factor in 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY ae ee 
10’s to 40’s Single and Ply HENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.I. 


Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
1035 Drexel Bidg 456 Fourth Ave. 36 Exchange Place 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 Gaspee 2218 
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1}; 135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 


STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 _& 4 
WorthSt. AS, City 
COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 
KHYNE-HOUSER MFG, CO. 
Combed 50s to 80s 
MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 


WRITE for samples and prices 


for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


ea 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 






tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
_\——- FLORENCE, N. J. THREAD CO. » 













ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


cnt ress rts ws Card Stamping 
crucscorwiticote || and Repeating 


H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 


Selling Agents for 


oe Conpet Same FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
ee ee ee 
MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL Repeating for Throw Overs for 
SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. va nee 
SYCO Special 40s to 120s 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 
LL Dyers, Bleachers ee ot one Boe Warps or Skeins PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE. N. c. S. W. cor.Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 








PHILADELPHIA 














Cinna” ea a ae TIT. = 7 e 


COTTON WAnP'S 










Established LT. IVES co. kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, “rN Etc. 


New Brunswick, N. 


ais t= 
COTTON YARN 


LOWELL.MASS. 










DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine “°¢fo", 4°m "Combed 


and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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Slack Interest in Staples 


Better Grades Also Are Neglected 
in South 

MemMPHIs, TENN, April 
is practically no demand for high 
grade staple cottons. Middling and 
better staples have been neglected all 
season but never more so than during 
the last week. There is some domestic 
mill inquiry and some for export, but 
at shockingly low basis. 


2.—There 


A few sales 
at lower basis, 25 to 50 points lower 
on middling 114”, 50 points on mid- 
dling 1 3/16” and 200 points on mid- 
dling 114” have made; while 
such concessions are necessary to ef- 
fect sales, even in a limited way, hold- 
ers as a rule are firm. 

Liverpool appears to be in the mar- 
ket for a considerable volume of low 
grade staples, but a therough combing 
of the staple territory would be re- 
quired to get together even small lots; 
there are crop lots 


been 


containing low 
grades to be found but they are offered 
only as crop lots, and contain such a 
high percentage of high grades, a drug 
on the market, that the buyer is in- 
disposed to make the purchase. 
pers 


Ship- 
who have canvassed the situa- 
tion in response to inquiry for low 
grade staples express amazement that 
offerings are so meager. A _ sizable 
lot of heavy blue staples was sold in 
Memphis during the week at 18c. The 
lot was a part of a crop lot of 1926 
production; a year ago it would not 
have brought as much as 8c. Today, 
however, cotton normally worth fully 
roc. a lb. more than the said lot, is 
hard to sell at 21c. Producers, as a 
rule, dispose of their high grade cot- 
tons first; this year, owing to reversal 
in demand and high basis for the low 
grades, they offered their low grades 
freely; due primarily to an excep- 
tionally high grade crop, the unsold 
supply of low grades is now practic- 
ally exhausted. The future activity 
of the market would therefore seem 
to depend upon development of de- 
mand for the better grade staples of 
which there is a good supply; at the 
moment demand _ is 


limited to low 


SL 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 

March 31 March 24 

markets average.. ee ‘ 18.98 19.19 
Memphis . 18.70 18.85 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
rade Strict Middling 


s Prices steady 
i, ER 21% @ 22% 
PERE. ‘coscavssacs ; 2214 @ 23 
MUbrSihe ica envas devas eacscwease os coseee 24 G2 





For Prev Week 

week week before 

Memphis total ee 12,425 12,725 15,025 
F b. included in 

OEE aneeteues oq 7,625 6,550 10,550 

a NN ove kieanans 51,179 60, 205 58, 689 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

week year before 

Net receipts .......... 6,020 9,719 5,711 

Gross receipts ........ 15, 481 40,828 21,160 

Total since Aug. 1, net 616,897 725,919 702,924 

Shipments ..........- 23,950 52,5 24,361 

Total since Aug. 1.... 1,201,275 1,92 1,425,504 

Total stock ........ 219,912 283, 960 

Decrease for week 8,469 3,201 
Unsold stock in hands 

of Memphis factors 66,500 GO veces ° 

Devrease for week.... 3,000 3,500 
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grade staples and short cotton; basis | 
on both is firm. Shippers and ex- 
porters, long of the better grades and 
long in the net, but short the low | 
grades, are buying only on orders; | 
first hands are disappointed but hope- 
ful—rather confident and are making 
no effort to force a reluctant market. | 
Sales at the following prices were 
reported during the week: Strict and 
good middling, 1 3/16 to 114” at 
24.25c., middling and strict middling, | 
full 114” at 22.50c., strict low mid- 
dling to middling full 114” at 2tc. 
strict low middling and middling 114 
at 2Ic., low middling at 1oc., low mid- 
dling and strict low middling 1” plus, 
19.40 c., strict low middling, off color, 
19c., middling, fair color, 15/16” at 


18.75c. Interior: Strict middling 
bright, 1%4 to 1 5 76" at 25¢c., good 
middling, bright, full 1 3/16 to 114” 
at 24.25c., middling to strict mid 


dling, bright, 24c. 

Weather conditions were more fav- 
orable than otherwise, except in por- 
tions of Texas, despite rainfall that 
was not needed in the belt southeast; 
western needs rain. 
Fair progress is being made in plant 
ing in the belt southeast and in gulf 
sections, despite some interruption, | 
and, in Texas, has extended north 
eastward as far as Lamar county. 
Preparations are everywhere well ad- 
vanced. Vegetation is backward. 


Texas soaking 


Staple Cottons Slow 
Little Net Change for Week in 

Domestic or Egyptians 
Boston, April 4.—There has been 
no important change during the week | 
in the buying attitude of spinners or 
the selling attitude of shippers on 
domestic premium and extra staple 
cottons, basis practically un- 
changed on most grades and lengths 
and fluctuations in futures also being 
comparatively narrow. 


being 


The Egyptian 
market continues to move up and down 
without any apparent relation to New 
York or Liverpool American futures, 
and the speculative influences that con 
trol values are difficult, if not im 
possible, to interpret at this distance. 
Most of the business on domestic 
extra staples of which we hear reports 
is of small size individually and in the 
aggregate, and is hardly a fair test of 
values. Nevertheless, there is an un 
mistakable trend on lower grades than 
middling in favor of the buyer, and on 
middling and higher grades it is fre 
quently possible for spinners to obtain 


concessions of from 25 to 
from average prices on fair sized lots 

For instance, it is not difficult to buy | 
full 1 3/16 in. hard western cotton of 
middling grade at 550 points on May, 
and even with that option at 19'%4c 
sales have been reported at 500 points 
on that month; similar 11% in. sold at 
400 points on May, and anything that 
grades slightly below middling is 
available at broader concessions. 
Prices are relatively much firmer on 
the longer staples, particularly in 

(Continued on page 139) 


50 points 
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PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER- 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES{OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


wise YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 








also 
Mi Y for Hand Knitting 
inerva arns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 
New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 







TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO.. Inc. Novelty Yarns 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” of Every Description 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


4 YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 

AND FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 

French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTO aoa Ge a ey a ~~ *. Prentiss St 
LOS ANGELES Be .* Rio St 
CHATTANOOG A— rs alee Th “& Va O’Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. | Oo. A | ‘ [ ARON 




















ESmart,WellMadeTrimmin gs 


for rayon undergarments 


TUBING—ELAST 1C—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 
SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 












FA TU | 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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GRUNDY & CO., INC. WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Tops and Worsted Yarns THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
FOR turers o 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting ie ae 2 all — ee. ne, and twist. 





Trade both in Grey and Mixtures PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ees JOHN R.STEWaRT Co. 


1F (0) Ee 241 CHESTNUT ST.,PHILA.PA. 


~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~__ 
Scott D. Stone, inc. 2IO Summer St, Boston,Mass. 











FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 















Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. | 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 







JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY Rockwell Woolen Co. 







Tops YARNS Menayuak. Philadelphia, Pa. Leominster, Mass. 
W.C. GAUNT & CO PERCY A. pinners o Manufacturers of 
212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT ST 134 ee WORSTED YARNS ol MERINO YARNS 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA Bradford System FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 






for Weavers and Knitters Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
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Merino Tops in 
Restricted Demand 


General Lull Noticeable While 
Deliveries Continue Good— 
Strong Noil Situation 


BOSTON—In the matter of new 
business there is a distinct lull in the 
top market. Deliveries continue very 
satisfactory and the situation as a 
whole is considered very healthy with 
the possibility if not probability that 
higher prices may yet have to be 
asked for medium tops. The situation 
in medium wools for topmaking pur- 
poses is especially strong, and the 
new wools yet to be bought in Ohio, 
Michigan and other fleece wool sec- 
tions are likely to arrive on a basis 
that may make even current high 
prices seem relatively low, so it is 
said. In fine tops as well as_ half 
blood little if any business has been 
placed but domestic 1% blood 50s and 
South American 46s and 44s 
been contracted for at seller’s prices 
which in the 


S1.1S, 


have 


case of the 50s was 
Wool noils are steady on the basis 
of a strong wool market and are also 
less active now that prices cannot be 
considered attractive. Medium grades 
are being traded in on the assumption 
that some good demand will be seen 
in the near future. Here again trad- 
ers are taking their cue from the 
wool market where the medium wools 
are in stable demand. One _ factor 
likely to be efficient in sustaining firm 
values is the falling off in imports 
which for the first quarter of 1928 
will probably show a decline of ap- 
proximately 40% as compared with a 
year ago. Imports of noils into Bos- 
ton for the month of January totalled 
440,000 Ibs. The largest amount as 
usual came from the Bradford mar- 
ket of 249,000 Ibs. at 67¢ per Ib. The 
Australian consignment of 21,000 lbs. 
was at an average value of Soc. 


od * * 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


WON, <a) ig sec tuteccie si 6.5 6:9 (64-66s) $1.45 
RE co ints have \nn (60-62s) 1.387% 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.2814/1.30 
Aver. % blood.......(56s) 1.231%4/1.25 
oo» a. Se 1.17%4/1.20 
High % blood........... (50s) 1.15 
EL AE ren acs a0 ae oe ooo 1.07/1.08 
PMR tO Gilad Gia awes Stare 6 eae wd 1.05 
EAS Sore ee 1.00 
a sia ic Atnalo ad's Wels Carb ks 92% 
eae Ghd anne tee hide cis oes 9214 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Mar. 17) 
DS Pee Garam ey Meee casi sake (70s) 58d 
RT crater erate: ks Nera cco (64s) 56d 
ERE ee (60s) 54d 
Half-blood, low .......... (58s) 48d 
Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 44d 
Quarter-blood ............ (50s) 341%4d 
SE oc 6 bb0 eases anes (46s) 27d 
Noils—Boston 
PR Sig asc ws brah 4 4he a bax << $.94-— $.97 
CRIN cascada be 0'e's i Xe'a:0. ¢ 85-— .88 
SRR i NS, 5 e's: acn's bs S'o6 .73- 75 
ONG TR MEE noscccvccces 62- 65 
NS rear 58- 60 
Meee Aa: ROE. dns 2 <cncns 58- .60 
OE” aco weteeice ahs ‘- 7 53- 55 
GE 5G ee EWS Opneincsig 0',9's .50- .52 


Forward Buying of Knitting Yarn 





Bathing-Suit Mill Buys 


for 1929 
Philadelphia. 


HE outstanding event in the wor- 

sted yarn trade this week was the 
placing of a half million pound order 
for single French spun yarns with five 
spinners in this vicinity by [ 
the largest bathing-suit manufactur- 
Delivery of yarn on this order 
will not start before the summer and 
indicates this manufacturer has there 


one ot 


ers. 


needs 
for goods to be sold during the 1929 


fore covered a portion of his 


season, and is regarded of importance 
in the varn trade, showing the confi 
dence this particular 
has in current or higher varn values 
They feel it indicates this manufac 
turer looks for current prices to hold 
or else to reach still higher levels be 
fore they are ready to consume this 
yarn. What effect the placing of this 
large contract will have upon othe 
knit goods manufacturers remains to 
be seen, although it is probable the 
tendency will be toward greater con 
fidence. Manufacturers, 
have not forgotten that it was only a 
few months ago they bought 2-20s, 50s 


manutacturel 


however, 


at $1.20 and now spinners are quot 
ing this at $1.45. 


Yarns Follow Wools 


Although an advance of 25c in yarn 
costing them around $1.40 is a drastic 
one for manufacturers to adjust them- 
selves to within a short time, this no 
more than represents the advance that 
has taken place in the raw material 
market with which spinners have been 
confronted during recent weeks and 
months. In fact spinners of outer- 
wear counts have faced the most try 
ing period so far as raw material is 
concerned that many in the trade can 
remember. Manufacturers, as is usu 
ally true, are feeling the effects of this 


Merchandise 


several months after 
Spinners call attention to 


the fact that so far as spinning mar- 


at the present, 
spinners. 


gins are concerned they are no better 
situated than when the 


varn market 
was upon a $1.20 basis for 2-20s 
Quarter blood wools have advanced 


approximately the same as varns made 
from this grade and as spinning mar 
gins were admittedly small at $1.20 
they point out their position has not 
materially improved by the advance. 
Spinners claim that to make a profit 


based upon wool replacement costs 
they should obtain at least $1.50 which 
is 5 to 10 cents above the going level 


at this time. 


\t present a number of spinners in 


this vicinity have representatives in 
the fleece sections buving bright wools 
on the sheep’s back, 
that is not usually found in 


wool sections this early. 


a development 
bright 
Contracting 
in the territory districts has been in 
evidence for this is the 
first time have been 
that the same thing is starting in the 
fleece districts. It is noticeable that 
an increasing number of wool dealers, 
spinners and manufacturers are com 
ing to believe that the market prices 
of medium cloth 


are due to reach mater 


months but 


reports current 


wools, yarns and 
made from it 
ially higher levels within the next few 
months. Spinners here that held an 
opposite viewpoint until recently are 
now the higher 


Wool dealers 


and spinners are not only predicting 


firmest believers in 


medium wool prices. 


but are following this policy in buy 
While 


mally slower in adapting themselves 


ing. manufacturers are not 


to a change of this character, it 1s 


noted a larger percentage is also fol 


lowing a similar course, the bathing 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12, low com. (36s).......... 1.10-1.15 
2-16, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-248, low 14 (44s) 1.30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-488)... 1.3714-1.42% 
2-266 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (48s)... .. 1.45-1,50 


2-308 to 2-328, 14 bid. S. A. (468). 1.50-1.52%4 


2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.5214-1.55 
2-208, 34 bid. (568)........... 1.55-1.60 
2-266, % bid. (568).......... 1.60-1.65 
2-368, % bid. (56s)........... 1.65-1.674%4 
2-32s, 14 bid. (608). ....... wee = 1.75-1.77% 
2-368, 4 bid. (608)............. 1.80-1.82% 
2-408, 14 bid. (60s)............ 1.85-1.874% 
2-50s, high, 14 bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............. 2.10-2.15 
2-@0s, fine, (70s)............... 2.60-2.65 


French System 


20s, high, 4 bid. (50s)........ ins 1.42-1.45 
208, 3% bid. (Séa)...........0.6. 1.50-1.5214 
26a, 3% blood (5@s).............. 1.55-1.574% 
SOb, 56 TEE, Gotha cc voc ceveccese 1.75-1.77% 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.85-1.90 
408, % bid. (60-648). ........... 1.9234-1.95 
ING 6-5 v5ch 00s 0 cecees 2.10-2.15 
a eer ca micnteeeaa 2.60-2.70 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low, 44 bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-' bid. (50s)..... 1.40-1.45 
3 te £4 bie Demwaceesieesis 1.45-1.50 
2-30s, 44 bid. (60s)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-200, 4 bid. (566)............. 1.5714-1.60 
2-208, 44 bid. (60s)............. 1.7244-1.75 
French Spun Merino White 

SI oisinctcsanvucdecccae 1.35-1.37% 
PS oi cvcvpuceedceskbaae 1.45-1.47%4 
SI bi vnsesthcconcercnes 1.55-1.57 

ere 1.65-1.67 





suit yarn contract placed this week 
being only one example. 
March a Good Month 

Spinners in this section state they 
did a volume of 
$1.40 for 2-20s than any experienced 
since the first of the year when the 
market 
lower. 


larger business at 


was at least ten cents 
spinners report the 
month of March to have been the larg 
est in respect to billings they had ex 
perienced since 1924, and the 
two state that they succeeded in selling 
during the month more yarn than they 
shipped out. 


level 
Two 


same 


This condition is fairly 
general among small and medium sized 
spinners but cannot be considered as 
an average condition for this district 
because of the fact two of the largest 
spinners, not only here but in the en 
tire country, were in such a 
that their 
month was not 
group of smaller spinners, all ot 
whom are in a 


position 
rate of activity for the 
so large as for this 
more advantageous 
position in respect to wool than are 
the larger 


spinners of outerweat 


counts. Spinners not having wool 
ahead have not been able to locate 
sizable stocks to start their idle ma 


chinery and as a result many spindles 
were idle during March simply due to 
lack of medium wools at a price to 
allow spinners to figure on current 
business. A larger volume of outet 
wear varns was reported sold during 
last two weeks than since late in 
lecember. 

This development in the knitting 
section of the market is more notice- 
able because of the distinctly opposite 
condition reported by spinners ot 
Bradtord and French spun 


counts. Weaving yarn spinners here 


weaving 


state they have booked a much smaller 
volume of this 
than to a corresponding date last yeat 
and 
change such as 


business so far yeai 


they see no improvement ot 
found in 
Spinners of mixtures for 
men’s wear trade have not succeeded 
in booking a fair volume of business 
as yet and report that many of these 
mills are taking in yarn on contract 


outerwear 
yarns. 


from last season, yarns not previously 
specified. A large majority of manu- 
facturers who opened their lines 
within the last month state they have 
not sold in sufficient quintity to make 
further yarn mixture business possi- 
ble. As they refuse in almost every 
instance to anticipate goods orders, 
little yarn is being sold. 


Worsted Dress Goods Dull 
‘An even more unfavorable condi- 
tion is found among manufacturers ot 
worsted dress goods in this vicinity 
and therefore among spinners special- 
izing in yarns for this trade. An evi- 
dence of this situation is the turning 
of several dress goods mills over to 
men’s wear lines at the present time, 
one of the largest dress goods mills 
here having recently turned out first 
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» NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
> QUALITY and WORTH 









JNO ON ONNNNKS 


spoereamnnaces ~~ the "Acme D 
ACME : 
2) ¢ 
3 PRODUCTS : 


ma 
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SERVICE 
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KNITTING 
ROOM 


de for 
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(e 

Ask those who © 

use them ® 

G 

*) Revolving Cams —— See cllso ——— @Revolving Needles = 
ececccceseccccoce —CATALOG— Coeecccceooccoos: 
: Acme Knitting Machine aid Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. «© 
a a OXON SONOS SLOVO LCL OVO LOVO KOLO LO KOKO KOKO aye! 








Machine and 


STANDARD FOR 


Plain Ribbed, Circular 
Flat Underwear 

Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 


Machines 


NEEDLES 


ELBROOK, INC., 50 


CHARLES COOPER CQO. 






Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collaretie Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 


SPRING AND LATCH 


SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA : 
















Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Repensoutan 


ive, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 


and 





Spring Needle Rib b Body Machine 






Peking Road, Shanghai, China 






PAYNE WINDERS 








Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED | 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS | 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 











GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 








Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removab!e hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 


TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de- 
sired gauge, the numb T of fe ode depending on the size of evlinders. Also 
built in sizes from 2!'.” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 


variety of fabrics. 
Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
Made in sizes from 75." 205.” inclusive, of any desired gauge: these 
measurements being back tc " beck of cevlinder needles 
The fabries from this mac hine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods 
These machines are second to none on the market 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”— Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS  Gasoitaietfam 
——CAIALOG—— 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


samples of men’s wear in an en- 
deavor to place their looms in opera- 
tion. Practically all of the business 
among local mills has been in woolen 
dress fabrics and woolen spinners 
have booked a fair to good volume 
while worsteds to date have been neg- 
lected, 


Deliveries on Larger Scale 


But Further Trouble Looming for 
Crossbred Spinners 

BOSTON.—Specifications coming 
in on old yarn contracts more freely 
than of late are considered a helpful 
feature of the yarn situation which 
is still encumbered by several stub- 
horn obstacles, the chief of which is 
perhaps the stable strength shown by 
raw materials. Spinners of medium 
yarns are in for another turn of the 
wheel of fate against them owing to 
the discovery that supplies of me- 
dium wools have been declining so 
rapidly that, no matter what happens 
to the finer grades, higher prices are 
quite likely to be seen. Topmakers 
have already sensed the situation and 
are very chary about accepting any 
bulk business for future delivery on 

s and ™% bloods even at the higher 
level for these grades, $1.15 for 50s 
and $1.25 for 56s. The asking price 
of $1.50 for 2-20s named as an ob- 
jective will certainly have to be 
realized just as soon as lower priced 
materials coming in on contract are 
exhausted. 

The general market situation is un- 
changed from a week ago, spotty busi- 
ness at irregular prices. The reaction 
of the goods market to mill showings 
is still slow. The worsted industry 
judged by its spindle and comb ac- 
tivities did a little better than woolens 
for February but was approximately 
6% less active than a year ago. The 
table herewith shows comb and spindle 
\ctivity for the months named: 

Jan. Feb. Feb. 
1928 1928 1927 
Worsted spindles.. 68.0 66.0 71.2 
Wool combs ..... 80.3 75.4 89.4 

In the Bradford district particulars 
ire readily obtainable on outsanding 
contracts, both for domestic and ex- 
port account and 
steadily maintained. 


consumption is 
Spinners are in- 
sisting on full rates based on current 
costs on both fine and crossbred yarns 
whenever new business is offered; but 
when all is said and done spinners’ 
margins are considered “still very 
lean.” The worsted industry is gener- 
ily in a much better condition than 

year ago owing to the larger pro- 
portion of worsted in the medium 
quality fabrics meeting the public 
taste. In Belgium worsted spinners 
complain of lack of business while in 
Germany spinners are busy and sold 
up for months ahead. Quotations fol- 
lowing this market are without 
‘hange. 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 


s 4 
SO, OD. b: 64055-0606 bn 308-0 2 6 
AMER oka a ae wis yan we Gwinn 2 9% 
De IS ia tas tales rsd me geiee ele 5.6 (OO 
BI a Sg aga Gi i aera at aa 6 1 
POEL  doNapeusepecnence 7 5 


Germany and Japan Buying 
More Australian Wool 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Feb. 18.— 
The following figures show the ex- 
ports of Australian wool for the final 
six months of 1926 and 1927 as quoted 
by the Industrial Australian and Min- 
ing Standard and indicate the in- 
creased importance of Japan and Ger- 
many as purchasers of Australian 
wool : 
July—Dec., July—Dec., 


1926 1927 

Bales Bales 
United Kingdom ... 197,286 145,398 
NN sin a og e'aa 4 wee 149,779 144,580 
CPMAME 64 cccecc es 88,033 113,639 
MN C eke a 5.6 scans 70,774 108,575 
SEE Pe 72,308 84,188 
a 19,534 8 646 
United States ...... 19,498 8,079 


The shipments to Germany show a 
gain of 29% and those to Japan of 
53%: Appreciable 
shown also by 


increases are 
3elgium and _ Italy. 
Exports to Russia amounted to 5,32 
bales. According to official informa- 
tion Russian operators bought 9,887 
bales during this period, but much of 
this wool remained in Sydney where 
it is being sorted and scoured. Consul 
General Arthur Garrels, Melbourne, 
forwarded this information to the 
Dept. of Commerce. 

Outerwear Association Tries to 
Get Lower Freight Rate 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Establish- 
ment of reasonable rates on _ knit 
goods, packed in fiberboard contain- 
ers and shipped in less-than-carload 
lots is sought in a complaint filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association on behalf of its member- 
ship. The association alleges that the 
manufacturers of knitted outerwear 
have been subjected to the payment of 
rates which are unjustly discrimina- 
tory in that they exceed the rates 
charged on other articles packed in 
fiberboard boxes, such as furniture, 
mattresses, brooms, millinery and 
hosiery. 

The complaint also represents that 
shippers of hosiery are not compelled 
to wrap their product in waterproot 
cloth, or paper and burlap; and that 
shippers of furniture, mattresses and 
brooms are authorized to use larger 
fiberboard boxes than are prescribed 
in the freight classification rule gov- 
erning knitted outerwear. 

These shipments comply with the 
rule except that the maximum united 
outside dimension limit of 70 inches is 
The containers used meas- 
ure 85 inches. Allowing the use of 
an 85-inch maximum, the complaint 
avers, would eliminate unnecessary 
expense and labor in packing, also the 
20% penalty which is now assessed on 
shipments not complying with the 
classification rule. 


exceeded. 





J. T. Robey Moves Phila. 
Offices 

J. T. Robey, formerly located at 248 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, dealer in 
woolen and worsted yarns, has moved 
to larger quarters in the Mariner & 
Merchants Bldg., 308 Chestnut St. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and MWpitis Chornton, ®. I 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


The Yarn of 
CONSISTENT UNIFORMITY 


WOOLMIX 


You will Find It a Distinct 
Economy In Your Business 


We Wil! Be Pleased to Send Samples 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


2 » WORSTED AND MERINO 


Wb ramets SOL WARIS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States Boston and New England States—Messrs. 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High 
St., Philadelphia, Pa St., Boston 

New Yor Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- ‘hicago—4". M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 
s . Los Angeles, Calif Harvey J. Masteller 





THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 
French Spun 
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Rayon comes into its own! 





A welcomed 


newcomer in the select circle 


AYON, in its new qualities, has to meet the mode. You may indeed 
es its way into the distin- place reliance in its uniformity and 
guished fellowship of basic textiles, has | dependability if the brand mark “du 
won a welcome in home and wardrobe Pont” bespeaks the name of its maker. 


where only the best will Wherever a dominant 


Du Pont 


serve. As developed in finer Super Extra Yarns are manufacturer appears in 
ay: truly multi-filament : ‘ 
qualities by du Pont, the ies liens modern textile production 
. ; 65 ‘ ; ; 

rayon of today combines an 80 you will almost invariably 
; E 100 3 « 

unusual softness with great = find a user of du Pont 

50 
strength and a lustre toned ah Rayon. 








O} 
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S ees Rayon 


PONT CHEMICAL CONTROL ASSURES DU PONT QUALITY 


April 7, 1928 
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Rayon Market Finds 


Increase in Demand 


silk Mills Are Taking Larger 
Quantities—Hosiery Also 
Needs More 

Rayon makers note an increased call 
for yarns in certain quarters while 
in others which had been expected 
to furnish the real interest, matters 
remain dull. This condition is caus- 
ing a spotty market which is difficult 
to estimate with any degree of exact- 
From indications that cannot 
be overlooked, demand from the cot- 
ton trade and more recently from the 
knit underwear, is dull. The decline 
in usage, or rather the failure of the 
cotton trade to score the expected 
gains this spring, has been disappoint- 
ing. Those in touch with these buyers 
are of the opinion that sooner or later 
the market will need the stimulus of 
a price decline to take care of the 
increased production that will come in 
the market shortly. 

That the experience of the cotton 
trade is not entirely typical, however, 
may be assumed from the considerably 
increased interest shown by the silk 
trade. Also the hosiery trade, with 
the better quality varns now available, 
is using larger quantities. Silk looms 
are weaving materials of a_ basket 
weave construction that is finding a 
large call for many purposes from the 
cutting-up trade. Incidentally silk 
looms are competing successfully with 
the lower cost southern mills on this 
construction. Producers are optimistic 
of the possibilities of the use of 
rayon in conjunction with silk, and 
believe that real developments are 
just around the corner. 


1ess. 


From the import figures and the de- 
liveries indicated by them, it is not 
hard to form a judgment that de- 
liveries have been smaller this spring 
than a year ago. In the absence of 
definite figures from the larger do- 
mestic companies, there is no other 
data to go by. The experience of 
individuals somewhat at variance 
with the conclusions to be drawn from 
this information. Several have stated 
that requests for increased deliveries 
have been met with a refusal which 
can only mean that the producers in 
question have not the yarn to meet 
this call. 


is 


Du Pont Official Believes Sta- 
bility Big Factor in Rayon 
Market 


A close study of market conditions 
has prompted the Du Pont Rayon 
Co. to maintain its present prices on 
leliveries of rayon contracted for 
May, June and July consumption, 
Benjamin M. May, vice-president of 
the firm, stated in a recent interview. 
‘The rayon market,” Mr. May con- 


tinued, “needs stability more than any 
other factor, and it will be the Du 
Pont Rayon Co.’s policy to maintain 
that stability as far as it can.” 

“Our company,” said Mr. May, “is 
tightly sold up to the end of April 
and has found a shortage in some 
sizes. I am confident that the weav- 
ing and knitting trades will continue 
to absorb all yarn produced in this 
country this year. 

“As regards the soft spots noted in 
certain branches of the textile indus- 
try, it is true that such 
have always existed. This is because 
some trades are more active than 
others at certain periods of the year, 
and vice versa.” 


Mr. May holds, with other authori- 


conditions 


ties, that if all principal consuming 
markets, underwear, hosiery, cotton 
and silk goods manufacturers, were 
to demand rayon in large quantities 
at one time, it would sharply exceed 
the ability of the domestic plants to 
satisfy the demand. 

“Such conditions,” he added, 
“have prevailed during short periods 
in the past, thus opening the 
an augmented distribution of 
ed rayons. 

“The American rayon producers 
must operate profitably to reinvest in 
industrial development, and thev are 
putting millions of dollars back into 


door to 


import 


plants and research. We feel that 
rayon users, in all circumstances, 
would prefer to have a_ stable 


market.” 


Confirm Viscose Co. Acetate Plant 





Planned for Weekly Capacity of 
100,000 Lbs., Based on 75 Denier 


A NNOUNCEMENT was made late 
= last week that The Viscose Co. 
had definitely decided to exercise the 
option it had taken on a site at Mead 
ville, Pa., where it will build a plant 
for the manufacture of cellulose ace 
tate yarn. 

The plant will be constructed for a 
capacity of 100,000 Ibs. per 
This figure is based on running 75 
denier, or, in other words, if 150 
denier were produced instead, the 
production would be 200,000 Ibs. per 
week. 

The construction program = as 
planned is to go ahead as rapidly as 
possible. 

The first building to be completed 
will be one story high, 300 x 400 ft., 
of saw-tooth construction. The other 
buildings of the first unit will be one 
of four stories, 100 x 300 ft., and one 


W eek 


s x 300 ft. Ir 
to this, there will be a 
house, power plant, office buildings, 


etc 


of three stories, 


addi 


storage 


tion 


This site has been under considera 
tion for little time. but 
matters be straightened 
such as paving of streets, assurance 


some 
had to 


some 


out, 


of available water supply, and reloca- 
tion of a road and schoolhouse. 


Three Companies in Field 

This announcement is of particular 
interest since it follows closely on the 
acquisition by the Du Pont Rayon Co. 
of the manufacturing and sales rights 
for the United States for the French 
“Rhodiaseta” acetate rayon. The 
company will import the French prod 
uct pending the erection of an Ameri- 
can plant. 

This means that there will be three 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier 66a? sop”? 
$2.30 
2.15 


2.30-2.35 


«sc? 
$2.20 
2.05 
.20 


35 
.50-2.55 
60 
15 
30 
5 
.25 
.80 
15 
.70 
.60 
50 
.75 
45 


a 


6 


45 


6 


.35 
30 
.20-1.25 
.15-1.25 
15 
.15-1.20 


* Multi-filament. 


2.00 
2.15 
2.00 


2 
1. 
2: 
1 
1 


1.70 


Biss SB: RESR 


ped feed fee eed» 


CELANESE 
Denier 
RW... . 


300... 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium)t 
Fila- 
ments 
De isinwnes 
45... 


Denier Price 
4.50 
.75 
.25 
.90 
40 
.30 
.25 
.25 


+ All A grade; 2} turns; un- 
prepared in skein. 





strong companies in the acetate field 
in this country: Celanese Corp 
\merica, Du Pont 
The Viscose Co. 


oO! 


Rayon Co., and 


Duplan Silk Corp. and Branch 

Plants Consolidated 
The Duplan Silk Corp., 

Pa., has announced | that 

April 1, this corporation 

branch plants including, in addition 

to the Hazelton plant, the Dorrance 


Hazelton, 
effective 
and its 


ton Silk Works, Kingston, Pa., the 
Guaranty Silk Corp., Nanticoke, Pa., 
and the Puritan Silk Corp., Wilkes 


Barre, Pa., were consolidated into one 


corporation known as the Duplan 
Silk Corp. The different mills will 
be designated as the Hazelton 


Division, the Dorranceton Division, 
the Guaranty Division and the Puritan 
Division All 


Irom 


purchase orders will 
the centralized pur 


chasing department at Hazelton, Pa. 


be issued 


: ; ‘ . a 
Changes in Canadian Tariff 
WasuHincton, D. C.—Changes 
made in Canadian tariff schedules on 
wool, silk, 


lave passed the House of Commons, 


and artificial silk, which 


consist chiefly in the wording of the 


various Manufacturers « 


items 


I 


hair, batts, batting and sheet wadding 


not specified, and woven fabrics with 
cut pile partly of wool or of hair, 
have been added to the tariff, the gen 


eral rates, applying to imports from 


«5 


the United States, ranging trom 25¢ 


to 35%, as compared with 12144% to 
22'4° >, under the British preferential 
tariff. The rates on fabrics com 


posed, in part, of artificial silk, have 
been reduced under the British pref 


erential and intermediate tariffs from 


224%2% and 3242%, respectively, to 
20% and 30%. The general rate 
applying to imports from the United 


States remains at 35% 

Specified materials for use in 
the manufacture of hats and caps, in- 
cluding hoods, hat 
braids, hat bands, 


, aS at first pro 
posed. 
sweats, cap peaks, 
admitted 
free of duty from all sources. The 
item covering a drawback of 99% of 
the duty on woven fabrics in the web, 
when used in the manufacture of lin- 
ings for hats and caps, has been ex- 
tended to include such fabrics when 
used in the manufacture of hat shapes 
and bonnet shapes made from  buck- 
ram. 


etc., are 


Rayon Institute Fashion Show 
in Hartford and Brooklyn 


The Institute’s fashion 
show, which is arousing such general 
interest wherever shown throughout 
the country, was scheduled for the 
first three days of this week at G. 
Fox & Co. in Hartford, Conn. The 
remainder of the week was spent at 
Frederick Loeser’s in Brooklyn. 

At both: stores elaborate plans had 


Rayon 
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Bembere 


BEMIBERG 


lison 


NEW TEXTILE 
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id ia smar! shop, nm any ./lmerican city. (Came, spring or summer 1926 
dir . fabri if especiall Customer: Flow does it wash and wear? 
ind textu Is this a 
Ib tl eal saleswoman: \W ondertully. Many tests have 
been made to prove that it can be washed 
inde pr ember and ironed as any tine fabric. In fact, | have 
found that there are really no don'ts” in 
3 Pures but it looks and the laundering of Bembers fabrics, their 
lil vd jualit : What trendth is so remarkable. 
is Deml 
Customer: How pertectly enchanting these deli- 
te ite colorings are! 
t \ 
: ey Sal on in: Yes, they ire. For Bemb rs is pure 
~ ee white betore it is dyed, o that it takes 
le aticee Ah = the most delicate colors imadinabl 
imilar to natu il ” { ustomer: ls Bembers somethin new ¢ | never 
ite filaments, like the fibre of heard of it before. 
' uN » fine that tl ean 
thi shed eve. vet thi Saleswoman: It's new in America but it has 
bro if stretch-sbin ss Leeb been used extensively in the finest of 
dle even throudhout their lenath | uropean fabrics for many vears. Now that 
tne devant ry counter display : Bemberg is being spun in \merica our 
TF rin las ol ek dian et Ae best desidners and stylists are including it 
natural silk. more and more in fabrics to produce such 
new and remarkably lovely effects 
in det sheer hosier t 
Customer: (feeling the fabric). The texture is 
certainly wonderfully soft, and the draping 
indeed. And the daintiest of qualities beautiful, yet it has the right 
underthi | ir Bember 3 1s h dy. Really, the charm of this has quite 
nd str that it in be mad taken me. I have a pattern here which [ 
tal hich for rl vuld shall have made up with this piece of 
t I Bembers Fabric. 
eC n hal TT suring off the re= 
(5 | { eoaae 





CORPORATION 


\ver e. New Y ork City 


yemberg is entering the publications devoted to smart fashion, 
beginning with this full page in April 15th Vogue. From this time 


on, the story of Bemberg fabrics. hosiery and underthings will 


be told to the women of America in an interesting series of advertisements. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


yeen made for presentation of the 


iyon fashion promenade and _ fabric 


isplays. Several special models 
om the stocks of each store were 
own in addition to the collection of 
iginal French and American 


odels, which comprise the Institute’s 
owing. 

\s has been the case in other cities, 
cal club took 


women an active in 
rest in the educational purpose ot 
e show. Officers and members ot 
irious State federations of women’s 
ubs have served as chairmen of the 
ow and as_ hostesses. Junior 
eague members and other society 


men are frequently acting as assis- 


int models because of their interest 
fabric and 
knowledge and appreciation 


iong the 


increasing general 
ishion 
women of their communi 





Rayon Notes From Europe 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


HOLLAND 
lt is reported that the Dutch Enka 


. is to form an American sub 
diary with a capital of 400,000 
ares of no par value No. turther 


letails are ivailable 


GERMANY 
It is reported that plans are being 
repared to establish a plant to be 
perated by the J P 
aden and that by 


Bemberg Co. in 
this means double 
present output of cuprammonium 
iyon will be obtained. It is not 
own in which locality the factory 
be built but the town of 
the Frankfurter 
tung to be the most likely. 
‘* * 


Siegen 
reported by 


Blankets made of “Sniafil’’ 


were 


n att recent Cologne [Exhibi- 
and attracted considerable atten 
They ir¢ being sold it S marks 
© 
FRANCE 
agree t has been entered int 
es de Strasbourg 
ISS1al \rtsilk Co 
n | m4 nde stood that 
t cap producing 1,500 tons 


vear will be erected and that the 


nch company will have a substan 
royalty on sales made in the first 
vears 


tok 4 
is reported that a new plant will 
rtly be erected in the neighborhood 
Lille and that the Soie D’Amiens is 
tively interested in the flotation of a 
company for the purpose. The 
e Artificielle d’Amiens is one of 
newer French companies which 
not as yet reached the : 
mercial production. 


stage ot 


ITALY 
\s previously reported unofticially, 
e capital of the Snia Viscosa Co, is 
he reduced from 1,000 million lire to 
million lire by reducing the par 
ie of the shares from 150 lire to 


AO 
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120 lire. This movement is necessi 
tated as a result of the stabilization ot 
the lira. The 200 million lire avail 
able will be placed to general reserve 
and the reserves together with 46 
million lire taken from the 1927 
profits are to be applied to reducing 
the value of the land, plant, 
buildings and other assets \n issue 
of 1,666,666 shares of 120 lire each is 


' 


iO he 







book 


James F. Sullivan, Jr. 
Rayon 


Imported and Domestic 
Natural —Dyed 


Skeins, Tops, Noils, Waste, Flock 
Cops, Cones, Spools 


Silk 


Waste, Noils, Sliver, Tussah 


offered to shareholders at 150 
Phis will bring the capital back 
again to 1,000 million lire and will 
provide a reserve of 50 million lire 
Both Courtaulds and Glanzstoff will 
take up their full share of the new 
issue and the whole will be unde: 
written by a syndicate headed by these 
two firms. No dividend will be paid 


lire 





tor 1927 


x * 
lhe Seta Artificiale Varedo is to 
reduce its capital from 100 million lire 
to 50 million lire and then to increase 
it to 125 million lire. The Ceri 


ino 
\quila and Industrie Chimiche del 
Veneto, will be absorbed Coa tfon 
* * * 
It is reported that the Soie ad 


Spots 
26 North Main St., Providence, R. I. 


New England Rep. of Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 
Boston Office at 185 Summer Street 
J. J. McePHILLIPS, Manager 


Chatillon are selling its rights in the 
manufacture of acetate silk to a United 
States syndicate who will manufacture 
there 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A new company with a capital ot 


£325,000 has been formed under the 
title of the Yorkshire Artificial Silk 
Co. and will produce viscose 


rayon 
and staple fiber in the George Street 
Mill at Brighthouse in Yorkshire 
chairman of the company is Sir 
Robert Lynn, M. P., and the Board 
will include Arthur Hitt of Bradford 
( W. Stephenson of Shipley, G. \ 

Turner of Bradford. 
aging 


CLOTH FINISHING: 
WOOLEN & WORSTED 


A New Book by 
J. SCHOFIELD 


lhe joint man 
will be J. A. Loft 
Ernest 


directors 
and 


} > 1 11 ~_e 
nouse Bader 1 tye tte 


1 
ventieman 


th the fir 
of Gebruder Bader of Vienna 


is connected wi 


pany which in 1926 was producing ap An absolutely new book just received from England and 
, tely 200,000 kilos the latest comprehensive text book on cloth finishing, 
Px Soe The te eam combining scientific principles and practical application. 
\W v Sir William Pope, profe . yo : 1 
we + ( er l Deals with all types of finishes and describes the method 
MEd » F tmp se . ° . ‘ ° 
Soy me will elanse bef of producing them by chemical, physical and mechanical 
ut is ready but it 1s anticipated that means. 


in the first place an output of 34,000 








net week wall beamed An idea of the contents is given by the following partial list 
* * * of subjects: 
he latest movements in the more Water and Steam for Textile Minor Processes 
important rayon shares on the Lon Purposes Wool and Moisture 
don Stock exchange are as follows Wool and Chemical Reagents The Drying Processes 
Brit Cel. Ord wt a ae fh Oils and Fats Worsted Finishes 
sri Cel, Ordy.. £3-10-( 6 £3-8-9 bape 
do Prefs 32/6 30/6 0 20 Soaps and Other Detergents Woolen Finishes 
lo 74% Bds £100 £99% £9 £10 : ee : : 
Gap. Cal. Com £12% €12-£12%4 Soap Solutions Finishing of Hosiery 
Peri — a rome Pees a Practical Scouring The Pressing Process 
sonia scosa... o o < ; ‘ 
Glanzstoff Bearer 
; B7-2-6 £6-2-6 £5-1 ° ° 
Og a a nail ' Completely illustrated; 740 pages. Sent to any subscriber 
‘ommo £16% £15% £16 
do Prets £34 £35 £3514 10 of TEXTILE WORLD on approval. 
xk * * 


The directors of 


Postpaid $8 per copy 


3ritish Celanese 
ltd. are paying a dividend equal to 
that due for half one year on the 
7\4% preference shares. The accounts 
for the year are not yet completed, 
but it is expected by the board that 
the net profit after charging royalty 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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“RAYON * 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CoO. 


57 East 11th Street ee 
New York 2376 


MMBQUUOUDN GARE EASA NART TUL OCEONE AT EEMLA ROTEL UNRATE AMBALA CSA 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS”’ “CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


ve von) ~=©XASTAM inc. waitenat 8572-8389 


{ONIN 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 





WILDT & CO., L™. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
WE BUY 


KNITTED FABRICS 


ALL KINDS 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt. Leicester 


CD AS— AQUAFOE 


We are manufacturers of clear, free-flowing, colloidal dis- 
persions of Aluminum Stearate in Petroleum Spirits or any 
Volatile Petroleum Distillate, in concentrations of 5, 10, 15, 
etc., per cent. CDAS is very good as a suspension medium 
for paints, etc., and AQUAFOE, as a waterproofing agent 
for paper, cloth, etc. Solids are 100% pure metallic soap. 


COCHRANE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
452 Danforth Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


U.S.TESTINGCO. Inc. 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 


NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
rics, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 


Fuel. 

HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 
ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


ANUFACTU 
Hosiery Tram aaa cies Yarns 


1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 








WARE PN TTR NR 


(UQULAUALNUULUUUOEU UTE 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


eee | SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
[) [eee | DUMDHUIBUUORMNUW UY WALI LIN ALLL 101M Seca eeweancm | [mr] Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


Regular ae Re San Sh ne gr oeee Standard Quality | | 

Rayon “ 7 Uniformity in Finished ae . oh! BRA Tapes, Braids and Bindings | 

E. W. DUTTON, Inc. & NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
W a ste 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 
Ccualanuatiaadimeainmmaaeeeeamamamian ieee 312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Phitadetphis, Po 


BECK YARN Co. RAYON 


for KNITTING and WEIMAR BROTHERS 
FAST COLORS WEAVING 


rele ’BBvce 200 Greene St, New York | | TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 





2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


TOPS:‘NOILS \\ 
RAYON on Morte Bends sei o) BU) |=] 0) Nal ae 


co MILL INC.,505- 5m AVE..NEW YORK CITY 
ANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 


be ee al 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued | 


nd debenture interest, will be over 
{800,000 subject to depreciation. This 
profit, together with the amount at 
redit of depreciation reserve and the 
premium on the ordinary shares re- 
cently will extinguish the 
balance at debit of profit and loss, 
provide ample depreciation both in 
respect of the past and for the year 
just ended, and leave a credit balance 
after meeting the dividend on the 
preference shares. The dividend on 
the preference shares is in arrears 
irom Feb. 28, 1923. 


issued, 


Spun Silk Unchanged 


March Shows Improvement Over 
First Two Months of Year 

The spun silk market was un- 
changed last week and business con- 
tinued to come in at a fairly active 
rate. Most of the requests at the 
present are for nearby deliveries and 
manufacturers for the most part see 
no reason to buy ahead. The forward 
business booked in December in the 
expectation of a general price advance 
has been pretty well completed which 
results in somewhat greater day-to- 
day business now. Increasing interest 
in singles for charmeuse was reported 
also a good inquiry for the heavier 
ply counts for worsteds and woolens. 
Compared with January and February, 
March shows a small improvement in 
billings according to several spinners, 
but a decline compared with March of 


1927. Prices are as follows: 
ONE. acchedusctnkece eee HB. 6siccasese $4.20 
G8 ncbcccoveceveere 4.35 TE ces epecvctosene 3.45 


(2%—30 days) 





Thrown Silk Active 
Buying Concentrates on Three- 
Thread Georgette—Prices Steady 
The thrown silk market took a turn 


the better last week following 
several weeks of desultory trading 


getting lower 
up their low 


while the market was 
ind mills were using 
priced silk. A revival of buying in 
he georgette numbers accompanied 
by talk of a scarcity in finished geor- 
was responsible for much 
greater activity in the third number. 


rette, 


Prices continued to rule low with 
inufacturers shopping around for 


what passes for a Crack XX 3 thd 
t around $5.25. Other numbers were 
quiet and 2 thd which did well for 


weeks utterly dead. | 
Organzine noted a fair inquiry and 
silk was going out steadily to mills. | 
Radium was dull. 

In the market for 3 thd and 4 thd | 
Canton crepe somewhat the same situ- 
ation exists as in the 3 thd Japan. 
Manufacturers, having used up low 
priced contracts are anxious to buy 
but are shopping all around the mar- 
ket for even hundred pound lots. The 
general level is around $5.25 on bob- 
bins but one house was reported sell- | 
ing at $5.10 which is probably a short | 
sale level. 


several was 


(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine, 2 thd Grand XX in skeins $6 66 
Japan Tram, 3 and 4 thd in skeins 5 7 
Japan Tram, 5 thd on cones........ 7 
Japan Crepe, 2 thd Grand XX on bobbins 6 30 | 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd Sp. Crack on bobbins... 6 50 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd Crack on bobbins s 6 25 
Canton Crepe, 3 thd 14/16 on bobbins 5 3 
Tussah Tram, 2 end on cops.... peewee 27 





Raw Silk Steadier 
Buying Increases for Nearby Deliv- 
eries—20/22s Weaker 
Manufacturer buying increased last | 
week with a majority of the interest 
being shown in the 13/15 size for 
nearby deliveries. The  broadsilk 
trade and dealers in thrown silk cat- 
ering to them were in the market for 
Crack 13/15 silk at any price in the 
neighborhood of $5.00 a pound. That 
many were able to buy at this level 
when the actual cost of an X abroad 
indicated the lengths to 
which importers were willing to go 
in order to get business. Both of the 
favorite methods of grading up and 
short selling must have been indulged 


was $5.02 


in to put through orders at this level. | 

Later in the week the publication | 
of the Silk Association figures show- | 
ing deliveries to mills of over 52,000 | 


bales in March brought about a firmer 
tone. The 20/22 size in spite of the 
approach of the satin 
continued to sag and seemed likely to 


go lower. Cantons sold slightly lower 


near season 


with one large importer taking most | 


of the business at around $4.15 for 
April delivery. Effort to buy 


. a " - 
L./C abroad at the $4.00 figure did 
not meet with success. Prices are as 
follows: 

(90 days basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand XX...... 13/15 $56 
Japan Filature, Sp. Crack ° 13/15 5 
Japan Filature, Crack XX......... 13/1 
Japan Filature, XX..... ae - 13/15 
Japan Filature, XX....... occexee Sevan 
Japan Filature, X.. tC aka ee o> cee 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 
Canton Filature, New Style... «- 20/22 





Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 





SUMMARY OF 


Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


SILK CABLES 
1330 Yen 


483/, 
$5.12 


Transactions in Yokohama showed a fair increase but quo- 


tations continued to drag around bottom levels. 


entered the market on March 


Importers 
30 and 31, taking about 3,300 


bales on the two days. A decline of 1% in exchange and a fur- 
ther 5 Yen drop in the open market was responsible for the 


heavier sales. 


Subsequently the market grew duller, but no 
hint of weakness appeared, prices holding at 1330 Yen. 


For 


the week which was broken by a holiday abroad on April 3, 


transactions amounted all told to 4,600 bales. 


The liquidation 


on the Bourse noted at the end of March, ended with the turn 








of the month. The Canton market was unchanged and firmer. 


silk | 
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~inside. 


7. HE Reliance fully-enclosed, fan-cooled construction offers 
the easiest way to reduce maintenance costs and prolong 


the life of your induction motors. 


You can place the motors 


in dirty locations and be sure that the windings will stay 


clean. 


You get this protection at low cost and in most cases with- 
out increase in size over an open motor of the same rating. 
No pipes, no complicated construction. 


For details get Bulletin 102 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1060 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 


Branches: Boston, 


New York, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, 


Philadelphia, 


Birmingham, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago 





RELIANCE* OTORS 


with Ball 





Bearings 








Maybe fan bearers would keep them cool 


Aerolux Type 
5’s permit full 
use of ventila- 
tors — yet oc- 
cupy minimum 
of room space. 











\ EN can’t be expected to produce good work 
1 fast with smiles, under the heat and glare of 
glass-intensified sunlight. 
Fan bearers might help to 
comfortable. 
But many of America’s prominent industrial groups 
have learned that a more profitable way to make 
employees more efficient is to install Aerolux 
Aluminized Shades. Sun-exposed rooms are made 
10 to 15 degrees cooler than with any other shade 
because its lustrous aluminized surface reflects 
over 90% of the sun’s heat rays back through the 
windows. 

Concise details showing adaptability to every 
type of sash sent free to interested executives. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2851 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, 


AAEROLUX 


INDUSTRIAL 


WINDOW SHADES 


make work more 


Wis. 
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\ r nd 
for B ulte tin 4 {i—and other informa- 
di the complete LE- 

COUF :TEN AY i 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 


~t-¥— S-STseesesorpsc 

RAG > 
z 

4 
as 
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poss 
~ PS 


ul Offices and Works 
14 Maine St.. NEWARK, N. J 





TO . 


> . . 
se 
Typ 
This Compact Pump Will 
Deliver Extreme Service 
H an efficient, 1 le pumy 
ad i the fr nts f 
aextile indust: 
1 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 





Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets Rivets Bolts 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and St xk List—the “key” t 
Immediate Steel 

JosePu T. RYERSON & SON inc. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St Louis, 


Cincinnati, Detroit. Cleveland, Buf- 


STEEL | 





For Sticking to Iron 
Stop the Slip! 


GLUE CO 








|r 


DEC ALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


S.E. Oor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila.. Pa. 


' 
i 
z Water softeners for throwsters, 





CREOSOTED 


Sub-flooring, Construc- | 
22 tion Timbers; Lumber; 


Piling; Poles; Posts and 
other Forest Products 


Ah F- Prettyman. & SONS | 


wood ek po ving sc nt 


Charleston, 





H. B. AMENT 


Lovisville, Ky 


AMENT” S GLUE 
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‘LOGEMANN 


mm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic immmm 


‘Balin g 





Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


-LOGEMAN N BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 = St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MH QQQOCIDCEUI OSCE OSEO TOOTS OPE SST OTE TT 


“The WHITINSVILLE 
‘i )) SPINNING RING CO. @ 


eS SPINNING RING [sex 
SPECIALISTS | /@% 


DIAMOND DIAMOND 
.EINISH | WHITINSVILLE -- MASS. | FINISH 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BULLET AN AES A: 
ECONOMY BALER ‘CO. Dept, J): ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA. 





Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 





Send for samples to 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
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GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
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NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 


We specialize in 
the manufacture 
of all makes of 
Flyer Pressers, 
in the repairing 
of all makes of 
Speeder Flyers 
and Spindles. 


Flyer 
Specialists 


| MICHAEL & BIVENS 


Contracting 
Electrical Engineers 


'Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 


—— See cliso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 








FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL | 


CHELSEA, MASS. 


M. SALTER & SONS | 








STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 


Low in Cost = 
High in Efficiency 
STANDARD een na 
ENGINEERING WKS. 
Pawtucket, R. I. = 











HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
11 West 42nd St., New York City 
ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS 


Cooling — Humidifying — Heating || 
Automatic Control 


Elliot *Eaa as 

Cloth Folder “BLEACHERIES. 

andMeasurer — st. Gist 

ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester Mass. 
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Off-Season Market 
in Reclaimed Wools 


\verage Imported Rag Costs 33c 
Plus 714¢ Duty—Thread 
Imports Checked 
BOSTON—Reclaimed wool manu 
lacturers are encountering a rather 
pronounced “off 
Clearances of 


season” situation. 


winter clothing were 
held up somewhat by the compara- 


tively mild winter and mills are not 


vet receiving any large volume oft 
business on fabrics tor next fall and 
winter. Substitute demand from 


other sources, knitters and felters, is 
There is 


no incentive, however, to buy 


said to be nearer normal. 


rags 


thead even though prices are attrac 


tive. A reclaimed wool manufacturer 
discussing the situation stated that 
manufacturers were very slow’ in 
placing orders for rags and = substi 


tutes although 


had tabrie orders on their books. De 


in several cases they 


livery, however, was not to be made 
until vear and until the 
time approached they are not inter 


later in the 


ested in offerings either of rags or ot 
tully-processed materials. 

Rag imports for vear to date are 
coming in at 


slightly higher price 


than last vear with the total import 
probably slight! 
months ot 
United 


y below the first three 
into the 
totalled 
value ot 


1.586.000 Ibs 


1927. Imports 
States for 


1,342,000 Ibs. at an average 


January 


33¢ as compared with 
value ot 
into 


ist January at an average 


29¢ Imports ot woolen rags 


ie month of 
totalled 658.000 Ibs. of 


Boston for t January 
which amount 
Britain 


192.000 Ibs. 


372,000 Ibs. came from Great 


37¢ and from France 
38c. 
A high-priced scarce wool market 
nay be considered as 


od business in 


favorable to 
mill wastes. 
few mills will purchase much ahead 


of their immediate requirements even 


white 


though by so doing they render them- 

selves liable to higher values during 

the next weeks. The 
msiderable domestic wool in a couple 

of months from now is unquestionably 
ilting buying operations. 


few inflow of 


White worsted thread wastes of the 
ner qualities 
ice level 


ill interest. 


have now reached a 


which is checking further 


Few if any mills will 


beyond 93c for two-ply_ fine 
ead and yet some dealers are ask- 
Importers cannot land this 
nning waste under g3c and there is 
tle likelihood in the near 
er the 
rkets 
ues. In colored materials the spin- 
¢ wastes are moving a little more 
ly on a price basis of 35¢ for 

up to 4oc for light-colored two- 
with 45¢ or 


gsc. 


future of 
Continental or English 


registering any decline in 


threads better for 


t-colored single threads. 


Medium Wool Supplies Shrink 





General Wool Consumption Larger Than in 1927 
But Supplies of Medium Wools Slump Nearly 50% 


Boston. 
manufacturing in the 


W' OL 


United States in February was 


in the aggregate unchanged as com 
pared with January and 2.5% less 


active than a year ago. loom activity 
on clothing fabrics was off 1.6% for 
the month but 
4.9%. As 
worsted 


eained 


and 


wool combs 


between the woolen 


branches of manutacturing 
points for the 


gained = 5 
month and woolens lost 1 


worsteds 
poimt 
Consumption of wool, grease basis. 
for January-February this — year 
amounted to 93,411,000 pounds as 
compared with 92,327,000 pounds last 
vear, a gain for the period ot 
000 pounds. 


1,OS4, 
Consumption tor con 
cerns reporting in February showed a 
gain Of 3,236,000 grease pounds, rising 
from 45,087,000 pounds in January to 
48,323,000 pounds in February. New 
Ingland utilized 50.7% of total as 
compared with 50.39 in January. The 
largest gain for the month was in fine 
wools ot 18¢ 
blood while 


tion showed a 


*, then of 12% in 
blood 


decline 


wool « Onsump 


for the month 


The center of interest in the wool 
. 


situation at this time is in medium 
wools lor several weeks they have 
been relatively stronger than — tine 
wools Said a consumer “We = can 
worry along with the finer wools ot 


the domestic clip but when it comes 
to 50s and below the question of sup 
ply looms up large, particularly as the 
bears with force on 


taritt especial 


wools of low shrinkage.” It seems 
highly probably that spot supplies ot 
and 


in the smallest accumulation for vears 


domestic j YES blood erades AT¢ 


Phe medium fleece wools which will 


come out of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Missouri and other fleece wool sec 


tions a couple of months from now are 


} 


almost sure to arrive, so it is) said 
on oa basis that will necessitate even 
higher prices than those now current 
tor eraded blood and hlood 
wools. Growers are exhibiting a very 
firm attitude and will in all prob 
ibility obtain much higher price than 
were paid last season 

(,enel il yoo) tocks in the | nited 
States have shown eadyv decline in 
volume since 1922. but s10n 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on 


Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
errr rere ee 49—50 Turkey Fair average.... : 43—16 
Fine clothing . ; 38- 39 Ce Pieee ko ci twieeusiewe aire $2—45 
% blood asia s'aie #(/8 . -50-—5) Foreign Clothing and Combing 
OR he ree ee —52 (In Bond) 
| ee eee Scat a Gea fe ee are RS 52 iia Os n 
sco *( XASIS 
California ‘ anadian e ' (2088 
(Secoured Basis) a8 F & F medium ; 2 
Northern, 12 ae ea 12 1 1 ‘Saeer ils iba 1.08—1.10 
Sonthern, 12 0. 6.000800 93 97 Super 10-12 months 1.02—1.05 
Australian : 
Texas MM asics ies 1.15—1.18 
(Scoured Basis) Shes... ; 1.02—1.05 
Pane oe MR sc o8s 4 ou se ..--1.15—1.18 Sa cic ccc ccecewevaes 90— .82 
OE ar SS Seer 1.09—1.12 (Grease Basis 
Montevideo ; 
Pulled—Eastern 58-608 3 mt 
(Scoured Basis) 56s : oe ae 
ia ee wnat enn nes 1.15—1.20 °S, wes, 
ar ere 1.05—1.08 Buenos Aires ” = 
ROR csp senses .93— 1B 28 ~ Pon 356 
C-Super ...... a S oS 23 tO 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 





Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


Staple fine 1.17—1.20 China Combing No. 1 = oy 
. een 606 6's ecceed Lilie Chi ng Fleece weer eca—2 
Me es nthe in ae. ec en 8s" << 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.08—1.10 (Cordova . 24-—25 
s =, ee mee 98—1.05 s.oreh Black Face .. . 2hr—2tb 
bg bloor a atte have al A Gates as v2— .9°> Bast India: Kandahar ........ 37—39 
Mohair—Domestic Viean'r Sent 40—44 
SN CE 6 oid bie ous a eee 0’ et I ec etntueaeweunawaneas 43—48 
ORE -CRCONE, Sie s awe wi ewees 5HO—55 Aleppo ....--ee eee cere eceece .386—37 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan Merinos— - a 
Fine white ....cccccscsc] 28—1.25 Coarse light . egies en Me ee 
Fine Colored ........... -92— .95 Wie. MAE cc ci isc edenes 444— 5 
lhread White Worsted— Fine light 14 —15 
PInG .ccccccccccccccesce seem .05 Serges 
i Re rer .883— .87 ee pnaewats 8 a 
S$ DIOOM ..cccccsccccce. «tO 215 (re rr ee a 
ee ree .638— .65 Red “ sae aciecins ck EO 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit ‘ 
rae 36— .37 MOMMY << cc ccs s eb asiewe ..-42 —43 
lo blood, Two-ply..-..-.. Rie Ge. EE Mesias ctsncceseeeks 15 —15% 
% hlood, Two-ply....... .30 Light hoods .....-+«-+++: 214%4—22% 
1%, blood, Two-ply........ 23 28 Worsteds = 
Card— PE ce ates ksaea ewe se ‘o~— 3 
DRO WHE. i cccsecesscce -BO— 87 Blue origi aie Mia eee ae 7%4— ; 
Medium white .......... 35— .87 I Scns cnn ces bie sellin 6 — 6% 


I lA eee 





as been accentuated in the case of 


edium wools. At the beginning of 
927 about 27% of the total wool in 
he country was ot medium = grade 
hile at the beginning of 1928 the 
eure had tallen to 15% Manutac- 
turers’ and dealers’ stocks of grease 
vools, foreign and domestic, as of 
December 31 for years named and 
percentage to total of medium wools 


56s, and 48-50s are shown in the fol- 











lowing table: (add ooo) 
Manufacturers’ Grease Stocks 
Total Medium Percent 
Stocks Wools of Total 
Th Ps | 323 . Ves 37,970 31 
924. 113,027 78,286 25 
1925 97,162 24,217 25 
126 fo 40 19,365 21 
1927 YS O77 18,595 18 
Dealers and Pools 
2 O14 17,700 26 
O31 26,325 26 
92% » 626 2 25 
1926 , 680 I7 , 554 33 
1927 »~t87 10,916 1} 





Wools Quiet but Strong 


Wool District Awaiting Arrival of 
New Clip Supplies 
BOSTON Lhe 


still optimistic regarding the handling 


wool district is 


ilong, 


of the new clip when it comes 


It is believed that current level of 
prices will be at least maintained. 
Few if any persons on Summer Street 


that the arrival of domestic 


bulk will be the 


lower prices. It 


beheve 
wool in ignal for 
seems to be entirely 
overlooked by consumers and particu- 
larly by the goods market which rarely 
if ever has any accurate information 
so it would seem, that domestic wools 
ire still on the average I2 to 15c¢ per 
pound lower than similar foreign im- 
duty added. In 


\ustralian 64s may be 


ported wools with the 


fine Wools the 


compared approximately with Mon- 
tana fine and fine medium The 64s 
in bond with dutv added would cost 
$1.34 while the Montana wool is $1.10, 


New 


in bond when duty 1s 


Zealand 
added 


would cost $1.15 as compared with 95¢ 


In medium wools the 


308-50s 


for similar Ohio medium woo! 


his 
a ditference of 24c in the fine 


2ives 


ind of 20¢ in the medium. There has 


to be taken into account, however, the 
uperior packing of the foreign wools 
which 


would reduce the price advan 


tage otf the domestic wool to around 


15c pet 
\hill 
unning 


pound. 


demand on Summer Street is 


strongly to the medium 


grades. American purchasing in Lon- 


don was along the same lines. Manu- 
tacturers have also it 4s said taken 
Ve In part some of the contracts 


nade on domestic wool running chiefly 


to medium = grades. In the graded 
vool the call for domestic 50s is very 
trong and strictly 50s has sold re- 
ently as high as o&8c with $1.00 
clearly in sight. The 3% blood wools 
oth average and high are also in 
de ind 

1 wools of the carpet class larger 
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For Your Convenience 


‘TEXTILE WORLD 
334-4th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

I sure would like to have a complete file of 
TEXTILE WORLD to keep at my home. Enclosed 
please find $2.00 in full payment for the next 26 
issues which please send to my home address as 
follows: 















A Bulldog Grip 


The asbestos-lined flexible band of a 
Caldwell Clutch seizes the friction ring 
with a bulldog grip and holds om until 
released by a slight tug at the operating 


lever. 















In addition to dependable perform- 
ance, a Caldwell Friction Clutch gives 
assurance of minimum clutch trouble 
because one screw adjusts it. 










Send for catalog 






Incorporated 
390 East Brandeis Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


| W. E. Caldwell Co. 


f 





A Popular Warp Dyer 


Warp dyeing requirements 
are most exacting. Nobody 
knows this better than the 
makers of the Reliance Warp 
Dyeing Machine. The result 
is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply fur- 
ther particulars. 


RELIANCE 


Hedge and Plum Sts., 


MACHINE WORKS 





WENTWORTH 


ry. 
Double Duty Travelers 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run 
Clear. Preserve the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED 
SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 





FRICTION | 
CLUTCHES | 


Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


—SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spiuning and 
Twisting Frames. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


Middletown, Conn. 

















The Simplicity Assures Easy 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 





FOR SECOND BREAKER 
AND FINISHER CARDS 


APPERLY FEEDE 


PERFECT MECHANISM 


EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE 





FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


| —— See Also—— 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 








CLOTH ROOM and 
FINISHING MACHINERY 


Consult us on your shear- 
ing problems. Backed by 
seventy-five years of ex- 
perience in this line. 


Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 


72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. 





See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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‘| LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 
| U.S. A. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS 
RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 
George A. Bates Flute Kaising Machine for raising worn out Drawing Rolls like 
this or comber Detaching Rolls. 


Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the original size of new roll. 
Guaranteed not to change draft of roll. 
Speeder Spindles Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, 
General Offices and Plant 

Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. Knotters 
Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines 


Greenville, S.C. uP gone Cre ttta 
Automatic Spoolers 





| 


Hligh Speed Warpers 


MILL CRAYONS 
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Wool—Continued 


mill buying is seen both from carpet 
ind woolen manufacturers. India 
nd China wools of certain grades and 
ualities are suitable for certain types 
f woolen fabrics and the demand 
rom this source has had the effect 
of lifting prices to a level considered 
too high by carpet manufacturers. 
oth China and India wools show an 
wdivancing tendency. The market is 
said to be about cleaned out in Aleppo 
ind Bagdad wools, with the expecta- 
tion that the new season’s clip will 
ypen on a higher level. Imports into 
the United States of carpet wool in 
the grease for year to date total ap- 
proximately 30 million pounds as com- 
pared with approximately 40 million 
pounds similar period last year. 

The second series of London sales 
closed last week on a higher level than 
the previous series. wools 
were up par to 10%; scoured wools 
53-10%; pulled wools 10-15%. 


Grease 


Amer- 
ca is estimated to have bought 4000 
lhe third series of London 
sales will open Tuesday, May 1. Big 
international wool brokers are already 
attempting to estimate next season’s 


bales. 


supplies in the several primary cen- 
ters. (he long drought has been 
both in Australia and South 
\frica and strong hopes are enter- 
tained of a larger clip from these fine 
wool centers. The Australian season 
will, said, weeks 
earlier than last 


broken 


it is open some 
vear. 
Shipments from wool from Argen- 
tina this season to the United States, 
October 1 to March 29, total 11,700 
as compared with 18,400 bales 
similar period last season. Montivideo 
exports to the United States for the 
same period totaled 
compared with 


bales 


bales as 
15,500 bales previous 


6,200 


Season, 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
lelphia and New York for the week 
ended March 31, based upon data com- 
iled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, 












are as 
I Tle Ws: 
1928 1927 

19,199, WOO 18, 2 

37, 282, 000 2, 43 
a 897, 000 56, 481,000 70, 636, Out 

IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

197.000 37, 282, 00 52, 436, 000 
I 16 0 23,810, 000 
w Y 7, OM 17, 685, 18, 869, 000 


214, 000 71,074,000 95,115, 000 


New Idaho Wool Selling 


Sales of Territory Contracts by 
Dealers Expanding 
PHILADELPHIA.—The 


feature 


outstand- 


this week has been sale 
which have recently 
East, the first of the 
be sold here. 


and 


new wools 
ived in the 
28 clip to Sales of 

Idaho have been 
irted, trading in the former being 
ted on the basis of 98c clean for 
1 staple, this wool being 


Sic in the grease, shrinking 


\rizona 


+ - hi 
irte! oor 


48%. Dealers who have sold Arizona 
do not care to publish prices as yet at 
which this wool changed hands. 
While only a few scattered lots of 
barn-shorn New York fleece wool, 
have been received here, the first of 
the new fleece clip, there are reports 
that knitting yarn spinners in this 
section have already sent representa- 
tives in the fleece section to buy wool 
on the sheep’s back. 


Early Fleece Contracting 

This tendency among spinners to 
go into the fleece sections so early is 
having a decided effect upon the 
country districts and while the desire 
of spinners to locate new medium 
wool supplies at the earliest possible 
time, in view of the scarcity of stocks 
here, is a natural one the trade is of 
the opinion this movement can have 
no other effect other than to force 
prices for the new wools still higher. 
It has been reported in this market 
that owners in the Ohio section have 
been asking 45c for new wools in the 
country and higher, which would in- 
dicate that upon this basis spinners 
cannot hope to obtain wools in the 
new clip at lower prices than dealers 


here are asking for remaining un 
sold lots, of which there are only 
a limited number. 


Territory dealers state they have 
found an interest among spinners and 
manufacturers, larger than has been 
apparent during recent weeks, in new 
wools and they report the sale of a 
number of this 
though give prices at 
which manufacturers have been taking 
these 


contracts week, al 


refusing to 
wools. 


new They find demand 


centered in medium grades, 
spinners that allowed 
the medium wool situation to become 


too them to 


largely 


coming from 


acute for procure addi 
Finer grades are in 
less active demand so far as the new 


lines are concerned. 


tional supplies. 


Territory deal 
ers have only fine wools remaining 
from the 1927 clip and find it difficult 
to obtain market prices for these 
grades. Several quote $1.08 to $1.10 
for fine clothing and $1.15 for fine 
staple wools with little interest re- 
ported. 


Medium Grade Firmest 
The situation in the United States 
is little different from that reported 
abroad, demand being largely cent- 
ered in medium grades in all countries 
with prices of these grades propor- 


tionately stronger than found in fine 
wools. For this reason local dealers 


believe 
although 


that it will not be possible, 

they admit that prices of 
domestic medium wools have advanced 
nearer to parity with 
than in other grades, 


import prices 
to buy medium 
wools abroad at lower prices t] 1 
being quoted for domestic sorts. The 
trade in general is strongly of the 
opinion that still higher prices for all 
medium will be found during 
the next few months and the compe 


wools 


tition between spinners and dealers 


in fleece sections will not help this 


(Continued on page 128) 
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“ Belger-Conti Card Cl Y 
 Belger-Continuous Card Cleaner ‘: 
}» \. 
vi . ° c li d S . . ) 
“ Eliminates Cylinder Stripping ‘ 
- \. 
| i! 
\ 

i 

i 

\ 

i 

Over ‘ 

\), 

6000 i! 

ALREADY (¢! 

i\! 

IN USE * 

\y. 

i! 

i! 

i 

) i 
“ly i 
‘ Continuous card cleaners keep cylinder clothing permanently clean ‘jj 
\. . . . eliminate periodical stripping . . . increase production . « & 
(! regain waste quickly pay for cost of their installation. N 
ib Correspondence solicited Catalog on request i 
‘i Manufactured and sold only by sole licensees in U.S. A. ‘4 
\4 ’ y 
i) THE BELGER COMPANY, INC., Newton, Mass. 4 

















| Equipment 
\| Up-to-date? 


If your workmen use only one hand when on lad- 
ders: if fear of falling slows down their work; if 
lack of room on the ladder forces them to run up 
and down for supplies — then you need more mod- 
ern ladder equipment. 

The Dayton Safety Ladder has wide-spread, steel 
braced legs that prevent tipping, sliding, or wab- 
bling; a wide platform, protected by high guard 
rails, with room for two men and their tools, a fold- 
ing auxiliary step for extra height. Made of strong, 
light-weight aeroplane spruce in sizes 3 to 16 feet. 
Folds easily for carrying. Moderately priced. 


Write Dept. TW-4 for full information 


The Dayton Safety Ladder Co., 
121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


AY TON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented ) 
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National Sulfur Green 3G Conc. | | 
| HE unvarying standard 
|| of quality which identi- (| 
| | fied the General Chemical ry 
Ree ee me | | Company product is your 
N EW National Dye yielding | Ne warranty of receiving abso- 
shades among. the brightest \ | Mi lute value for every dollar of 
and yellowest of the greens in this lh its purchase cost. 
class, and possessing good all- . | y! 
round fastness, including fastness (| yt 


o alkalies, cross-dyeing and rub- , iA G C 
ao nee eae an , SENERAL CHEMICAL 
eager the amount of sodium , COMPANY 

















sulfide conc. as of dyestuff, together ™ 
: ee : 40 Rector St., NewYork 
with good leveling and penetrat- 
: . " s , Cabite Address Lycurgus, N.¥ 
. se ~ : . . . ‘ py BUFF ° ‘ . 
ing properties, ada pts this pre duct xd PHILADELPHIA ITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO. St LOUIS 
c ° T 
for use on raw stock and yarn in | ey a eee 
all types of pressure machines, and Mi , — 
, a a a ar 
on piece-goods in continuous ma- a i hia i i” i 
chines and jigs. cance meet eleeitetlindammte eceetheniieeiaiadiaid been iaediieiaadietiaia aiid 
Highly recommended in combination zwith | \lill superintendents say that 
other National Sulfur Dyes for the pro- 
duction of a wide range of shadcs. VY Bd | 
uality and Service i 
Textile Alkalies H 
National Aniline @ Chemical Co., Inc. 

40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. rinse so thoroughly and are so soluble 
BOSTON CHICAGO — . that after treatments for alkali residues 
PROVIDENCI CHARLOTTI SAN FRANCISCO iS ’ 7 moka | 

eae soe | an | are unnecessary. 


\Wvandotte. Miecl 


NATIONAL DYES | eee 


ESTABLISHED 1882 











| WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 
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Bb. FORD £0... 3S lianufacturers ; 


French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 











‘“Tetrakierol’’ 


S. Patent Office 
Recommended for properly boiling 


out and bleaching goods contain- Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
ing rayon and colored yarns. .. . Jersey City, N. J. 
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Speaks on Chemical Control in 
Textiles 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—*Some Ap 
plications of Chemical Control to the 
Textile Industry” was the subject of 
a recent lecture by Dr. Robert W. 
Jaeger, research engineer of Armour 
& Co., Chicago, to the textile student 
body, the faculty and 
Clemson College. Dr. Jaeger stated 
that many of the textile mills are 
adopting chemical control methods in 
their plants excellent results. 
The subject of soaps and their vari- 
ous 


Visitors at 


with 


considerable 
to receive careful consideration. 


uses also received 


New Sulfanthrene Scarlet for 
Printing 
The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & (Co. has 
placed on the market a new color, 


Sulfanthrene Scarlet G Paste. for 
which there is a demand in the print- 
ing trade. The company states: 

“This product, in addition to its 
good working qualities, possesses ex- 
cellent fastness to washing and chlor- 
ine and is faster to crocking 
and marking off than the usual colors 
now offered.” 


much 
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Record U. S. Dye Output in 1927 





Total of 95,000,000 Lbs. Exceeds 


That of 


RELIMINARY figures compiled 

by the United States Tariff Com 
mission show that the domestic pro- 
duction of coal-tar dyes for the 
calendar year 1927 exceeded the pro 
duction of any previous year in the 
history of the American dye industry. 

Prior to the war the United States 
was largely dependent upon foreign 
sources for its supply of dyes. Syn- 
thetic colors are essential for the large 
domestic textile and other dye-con- 
suming industries. In 1927, dyes of 
domestic production supplied 94% of 
our consumption, and there was, in ad- 


Any 


Coal-Tar Dyes: 





Previous Year 


dition, an exportable surplus of the 


bulk low-cost colors amounting to 
over 26,000,000 Ibs. 
The 1927 production of approxi- 


mately 95,000,000 Ibs. was an increase 


of 8° over the production of 1926. 


The sales of dyes in 1927 were about 


98,200,000 Ibs., valued at $38,200,000 


The increase in sales over 1926 
amounts to 13.8% by quantity, and 
5.2% by value. Other outstanding 


features of American dye production 
during the vear 1927 were: 

(1) Continued price recessions 

(2) Increase in production of vat 


Domestic Production and Sales, 1914, 1920-1927 


Sales 
Value 


Preduction 
Quantity 
Pounds 
6.619.729 
88,263,776 
39.008.690 
64,632,187 
93.667.524 
68.679,000 
$6,345,438 
87,978,624 
95,000,000 


Quantity 
Pounds 


47,513,762 
69,107,105 
86,567,446 
64,961,433 
79,303,451 
$6.255.836 
98,200,000 


41,463,790 

7,223,161 
35,012,400 
37,468.332 
36,312,648 
38,200,000 
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and other fast dyes. 


3) Production of many new fast 
and specialty dyes. 
(4) Reduction in the number ot 


domestic manufacturers 
(5) Decrease in dye imports 
(6) Increase in the quantity and 
decrease in value of exports 
Vat Dyes Set Record 
he production of vat dves in 1927 
record with a total of ovet 
compared 
4,000,000 Ibs. in 1926. 
World War there was no production 
of vat dyes in the United States and 
our entire consumption was imported 
trom Germany and Switzerland. These 
dyes are of the greatest interest to the 
fabrics, as they yield 
shades of exceptional fastness to wash- 
ing and light, and are largely used 
on cotton and linen goods. 

Many domestic textile manufactur- 
ers have in recent years placed on the 
market a variety of fast dyed fabrics 
ot cotton linen marked 
trade name and bearing a statement o1 
guarantee as to their fastness. These 
fabrics are frequently made up into 
garments, such as_ dresses, 
shirts, and children’s clothing similarly 
guaranteed. The public at large is thus 
coming to the realization that al- 
though the fast dye is more expensive, 
the cost of dye per yard of fabric or 


set a new 


4,500,000 Ibs., as with 


Before the 


consumer of 


and with a 


men’s 








LT 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials —— Colors 20 — 31 
Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 60 Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%. 3% Albumen, blood do- Blue, cadet ....... 99 — 95 

PEOR: OOS sc acces» 200 — 2 05 Borax, Crys. bbls...... 4 - 5 WERE 6 x.ceo se eete< 415 — 55 BiG, DEVS ai cs cae 50 — 60 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 384—.... Potash, carbonate, 80- Dextrine-Potato ...... gs — 9 Brown ......-.-.. 37 — 60 

Potash, LUMP ..30. 2%—. 3% RM che. orc 5%— 6% Corn, bags 100 lb... 4 27 — 4 47 GO Gea comenea 85 — 1 50 
Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-92%.... 7%- 7% Gum, British, 100 lb.. 4 52 4 72 Green, olive ....... 25 — 50 

Ot. . Gcwcawsny 4% — 5 Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 374%4,— 2 44 OS ree 4g 5% BOI 6 cajeewcsens 45 — 1 40 
Bleach powder, per i Contract, 100 Ib.... 1 32%— 1 57% Starch, corn, 100 lb.. 3 47 — 3 67 Basic Colors— 

100 lb. works. ..... 200 — 2 50 Bicarb, per 100 Ibs. 190 — 2 25 Potato eect ws 6 7 Auramine ......... ee 
Blue RE 5 = 5% Caustic, 76% per IE -sxiekinccaee set 9 9% Bismark Brown ... 50 — 60 
Calcium Arsenate epee 6%— ewe. 8375 — 390 eee ieee 6% 10 Chrysoidine ....... 40 — 65 
Chlorine, Lig. Cylinders 544 — 9 Contract, 100 Ib. PIO kas: 2 5's: Tapioca flour va 3% 5% Fuschine crystals... 1 50 — 1 75 
: BME a/o-Ccie.¥il samen 3%— 3% ST Oe | ee 90 7 Malachite green 1 SO. = 56k. 
uereree, - Se oihia ete 13 00 —18 00 Methylene blue 100 — 1 40 
ae ae. Natural Dyes and Tannins Coal Tar Dyes tare SO ache 
— . 8, . os . —_ 2 * jodamine , excone e — 0 
Formaldehyde Spot .. 5D — 220s Fustic: Crystals ..... is =. 99 Direct Colors— Safranine ......... 145 — 1 60 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 —1 15 Liquid, 51 deg.... s — 10 Black (H-acid oe 59 Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 146%4— 17 Gambier, liquid ..... 10n— Ti slack (H-acid)... .. ait ‘id C 

Ca ’ Black Columbia FF. a0 60 Acid Colors 

NN cel ain 5 vas 5.0 is — 18 Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 18 Blue. 2 B 24 32 Naphthol blue blk Cy 60 

Yellow Crude ...... 16 — 16 Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 ine ik ocdiners.,. 45 90 Napthlamine _ black, 

Hydrosulphite Cone. ... 23 — Indigo—Madras ..... BGO? wee h ee 170 ° 50 a 8 : 50 — 55 
sead—Brown acetate. 2 — ‘ ‘ ha ee He a al pre isaviia. cant irol... 2 35 

White (crystals) .... = a ee lig. Wi ee oi Bine 4 @lss.s ccc: 160 —.... Alizarine saphirol... 2 35 — 4 00 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb. 350 —.... Cryntele .. +0055... ca Se Blue Sky, yt? eas 1 oO —1% e-em AERC 8 80 : s 
Potassium—Bichromate 3 — 8 Osag, coor) eens Blue, Fast RL..... 90 tee MNGIGOUIBS sas cscce : 

Chlorate crystals... s — 9” t= — 7 71 Blue, Solamine ... 2 00 wie Induline (water sol- 75 80 

ORE rds Saha evaters y . Pees ‘ Sih 
. <a a tech... 155 — 15% Quercitron extract, 51 4 Benzo Azurine es _ — ° Pon Bide aco as = 
. eo _— , RL » PROT. SO. is aswree > ee - Soluble Blue ...... ‘ — é 
a eostate ..... SW eo ; deg. tte ee tee eens 5%— 6 Wevan ee. ks. 70 9 Sulphoneyanine ae lee 
ichromate ....... 614— 6% Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., te . 5 Sulph lue R 60 95 
Bisulphite, 35% 1 50 1 75 Raedaes os sc: << sii... 6% Brown, Congo G.... 85 ws ee > - wee, S — 
BEE zoe onnen. 74— 8% | Extract, stainless... 10 — 11 ae 60 90 Rescorcin brown... 80 — 6 
toate basses se i Tannie Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 bain 7, eae ; 65 90 Guinea green - ££ — 2a 
russiate, yellow... — 2 PECSMy Nis. 6 9 44 6 05% aed y ape St ee 7 
5 a” 6 ruse ‘ %, a Orange, Congo ..... 60 es Wool green S...... 84 — 1 70 
On creel fused a 38 Dyestuffs and Intermediaries tan wae... 1 Om ce OPaNGOTE 5 icc s0s BE eee 
e 8 De a gs - *3— “ “ty " ange GG ery } — 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 29 Alpha Napthylamine. . 32 — 34 Red. Fast F..-..-- -—— = Add oF ‘ct “se... 80 ‘90 
| Tin—Crystals'....... = Aniline Oil ........: 15 — 16Y Red, Congo .....--, eo ow oo see oo 65 _ § 
| Bichloride, 50 deg 15%— Salt : o4 on Benzo Purpurine, 4 Azo eosine G aa ea ai ‘ - ee 2 
! - ’ oa OBIT cc ccc ec cesece ~ — at *( . “ej Titi > f _— ¢ 
| Oxide, this: ....... Gt ieee Beta Naphthol — sub- B. ... ss seeeee ; a0 = Fact te 3 — as 50 om. OS 
| PG TIRE: oe. a0's nae s — 10 WO Fans ss os's 50 — 60 Benzo Purpurine, 10 1 25 1 50 Az rhe Ee eas Shasta 1 35 1 49 
| Technical earners Wert 99 __ 24 ; B. ee ae ge wide of ai a) ») — Oo a oO CP Sen edldtiy ? ; ore —— 
} . ; . . : oe Se > Be a 1 50 x eee F. Light Yellow, 2 
Acids Dimethylaniline - 1 — 32 carlet, 4 BA ~ : 
\ Acid Gvataavinns Dia- ; center’ ‘ aS eb fo ; = me F S ight ; Yellow, "3 nome 
Acetic, 28% per 100 BRMIRRY Ee Se icy a 15 84 ; ecariet, aie oa * re See : ee oe a 
oan ee gotesyees 3 7 3 62% Paranitraniline ...... So = $8 ee B.. : 10 a Naphthoi, yellow ies ; 35 a 
| PEPIG OOP RTAIE: ose s +s 444,— 45% Olet N. ..-+-+0- Si . 2 = rs er 7 
| Firmic, 90% ........ 11 — 12° Is Ras Yellow chrysophenine = 50 . ae » Colors— 
| Li etic, 220%. i ee ee 54— ay Oils and Soaps Yellow, Stillbene ... 90 — 95 ( ——— since bie 1 20 -_ 
| Mariatie, 18 deg. per ~ Castor Oil, No. 3.... 13 15 Developing Colors— Diamond Black PV. 70 —.. 
_100 Ib, in tank cars oS: = 3-00 Olive Oil, denatured, Black, BH .....-- 10 - 60 Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per _ Nie ettcciats s, sical 1 40 Black Zambesi 90 Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 

Bee Os caesar ase 5 00 — 6 75 DN a bs ows 10 —. Bordeaux, Dev. : 2 0 — Chrome Green ..... 75 — 1 50 
Cxalic .............. 11 — 12% Red Olt. 1b....... aes 9 — 10% Orange, developed. = 90 ee Chrome Yellow .... 45 — 110 
Salphuric, 66 deg. per Stearic Acid double Primuline see 100 —115 Indigo— 

i ank care = * a “pare » or. ro ae. SD TEs. ss 2 50 coe ue ee - x -” 
——<..... w= HB eee mmc «| i tana te... 2 50 Synthetic 20% paste 15 — 1% 
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SELECT the RIGHT TEXTILE 
CHAIN DRIVE from STOCK! 





SILENT AND ROLLER TYPES, 1 TO 100 H.P. 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Send for new book “‘Renold-Boston Chain Drives’’ and quickly 
and easily select the right textile drive for the job. 


BOSTON GEAR WORKS SALES CO. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 
Boston 


New York re Cleveland Chicago 
34 Oliver St. 151 Lafayette St. 11th Arch Sts. 1450 W. Third St. 955 W. Washington 
Boulevard 


BOSTON GEARS” 


(teeeroeretot: eeetet oeeee ¢ beteeeet YAAARAAL sialalalal RANA APPS: ttt F449 








Your BELTING _ 


joined with 


CRESCENT 


BELT FASTENERS 
Stays joined/ 








Crescent’s are on in a jiffy and on to 
stay — yet to shorten a Crescent joined 
belt is but a matter of a few minutes. 


But the big advantage is that the belt will give | 
its best service for its longest life without con- 
stant costly interruptions. 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO. 
247 Park Ave., New York City 


CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 


Recommended by 






belting manu- 
facturers as_ the 
best 
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Strong 
Quiet 
Gears 


Rodney Davis Gears are 
well cut and are delivered 






| promptly. Service is our 
happiness. Write for quota- 
tions. 


Gears, Sprockets, Roller Chain, 
Silent Chain Drives. Gears cut 
to specifications. 


We guarantee satisfaction 


Rodney Davis 
624 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rodney Davis Gears 





T 








DIXON’S 
BELT DRESSING 


rubber, 
Dixon's Belt Dressing — and, 





Leather, and fabric belts all grip better when treated with 


this aid to longer belt life and better 
operation “goes on" without the slightest danger of ‘clogging’ or 
harming the finest belt. 

Its handy stick form permits belt dressing without the stopping of 
machinery. To use it, simply tear off part of the paper around the 
stick, grip firmly in the hand and hold it on to the moving belt. 
No loss of time—no dirt—no slipping belts—and, in addition 
Dixon's “‘food for belts’ will keep your belts in perfect condition. 


If your belts are exposed to steam, 
or heavy dust condition, order — 


DIXON’S TRACTION BELT DRESSING 


a special paste dressing made especially 


spattering water, chemicals, 





for this type of service. 


Circular 48-O will give you full information on each of these products. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY | 


JERSEY CITY OK NEW JERSEY 
Established 1827 
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AEG UE PAT OrE © 


SEXTRAC TORS” 


A size and type for every tex- 
tile requirement—from the 
12” machine for wringing dyed 
samples to the large capacity 
48, 60 and 72-inch machines. 
Tothurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Established 1852 
New York Office, 183 Madison Ave. 
Western Representative: William T. 
Powers, 8 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, [1 
San Francisco Representative: B. M. 
Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 









Southern Representative: -Fred H. 
White, Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Canadian Representative: W. J. 


Westaway Co., Westaway Bldg., 
Hamilton, Ont., 275 Craig West, 
Montreal, P. Q. 






























LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


| Hamilton Office: 

| 

| 

Demonstrating Department: 

THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 

| Main and McNab Sts. 
Montreal Office: 

M. L. C. Building 





W.J. Westaway Co. 


per garment is, in 
fraction 
is more 
to invest in the 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


general, a small 
and that it 
in the long run 
fast-dyed fabrics or 


ot the total cost, 


econ¢ ymical 





originate almost entirely in Germany 
and Switzerland. The 


shows 


following table 


imports of dyes, from 1920 


through February, 1928: 


Invoice 


Monthly average 





Period Quantity value Quantity Value 
Pounds Pounds 
cas oa TSN EC w bie ef + 402, 582 283,548 $480,: 
RE an Un Saleh 0 A a6 5.56 0.98 7 354,409 429,73 
DT Rese ie ac psee des o. aE 338,850 436,83 
ee » axe 9 258 ,153 262.6 
1924—first 9 months. : : 179,103 182,§ 
Mame BD MONTES 6 v.cccsces 8 470,203 422, 
ORME. ca wins 0% GW ak wt ec 3 3$ 251,878 242, 
a tn 6 were ek eree Pata tne. edietes 5,209,601 434,133 386 
ce hee eh we eee ko 'ee ooo 6 eee 4,673,196 389,433 341 
RC a ihia bate ala a.00% cab .0)608'9 6 08a 4,182;026 348 ,502 285, 3: ; 
eee (total, 2 months)........¢.% 893,563 718, 499 446,782 359 , 25 


garment. 


of vat 


dyes is 


The increased consumption 


proof otf the demand 


for them. 


The 


recorded a 10% 


Foreign Trade 
Se « 
imports of dyes in 1927 


decline by quantity 


and 16.5% by value from that of the 


prev ious 


year. The imported dyes 


supplied about 6% by quantity of our 
consumption and are largely the higher 


cost 


and Switzerland. 


types 


imported from Germany 
Exports of dyes re- 


corded a slight increase in quantity 
but a decline of 8% by value from 
that of 1926. 

Further Decline in Prices 


The 


domestic 
less than the average of 
following 


average 


dves in 


1917 


ee cS amraaie ans 


1921 


Price 


both low and high-priced 
digo, the 
in this country shows an average 
price of 
pared with 12.8c in 


per lb. 


domestic 
for $1 42 
below the 


weighted average 


price of all 
sold in 1927 was 7% 

The 
of the 


coal-tar 


dy es 


) 
table shows the trend 


pl ices otf domestic 
recent vears: 

Weighted 
average sales 
price of do- 
mestic 
(Per pound) 

en ee ea $1.26 


99 


dvyes* 


o2 
cece crereereesccccecr oOo 
1922 


60 


iemiesihaateeaees Oey 945 


4 


bake e eased Reka wiieos 466 


etal ; 12 


tee ese. 39 


recessions were recorded for 
dyes. In- 
leading color manufactured 
sales 


12.1¢ per Ib. in 1927, as com 


1926, and 15.6c 

in 1925. In 1917 the first year 
indigo was produced it sold 
per lb. The 1927 price is 


pre-war price when our 


entire supply was imported from Ger 


many 


The 


were 


16.5% 


by value 


and Switzerland. 


Dye Imports Decline 
imports of 
4,182,026 Ibs., 
value of $3,423,918. 
a decrease of 


dyes during 1927 
with an 
This represents 
10% by quantity and 
from that of 1926. 


invoice 


Total imports in 1914, when our con- 
sumption was very largely supplied by 


imports, 
On September 22, 
valorem duty 


ished 


which 


high 


coal-tar 

irom 60 to 45% 
there 
imports, 
certain acid, 
cost 


amounted to 45,950,895 Ibs. 
1924, the ad 
on dyes and other fin 
products was reduced 
ad valorem, following 
was an increase in the 
particularly of the vat dyes, 
and other 

Imports 


acid alizarin, 
specialty types. 


* Total value of all dyes divided by the total 


quantity 








Production and Consumption 

The imports of coal-tar dyes in 
1927 were 4.4% of the total produc 
tion by quantity and 9% by 
They about 6% of 
the apparent 
this to be equivalent to production plus 
imports, 
manufactured 


value 
were by quantity 
consumption, assuming 
exports. The dyes 
United State 
figures, 


minus 
in the 
based on preliminary accord 
ingly supplied about 94% of 
consumption by quantity. 


apparent 
By value, 
domestic would 


however, production 


be considerably less than 94% otf con 
sumption, as the average price of 


lves imported is much higher t 


the average price of the domestic pro 


duction There was an exportable 
surplus of certain dyes, including in 


digo and sulphur black 


Decline in Value of Exports 


The total coal-tar dves 


in 1927 
at $5,491,406 


crease in 


exports of 


were 20,700,108 Ibs. valued 
(his represents an in 


quantity, but a decline ot 








8% bv value from that of 1926 lhe 
drop in value is due to the gradual 
lowering otf prices in the world’s ex 
1 ¢ \ ( esulte | 1 y 
¢ st ere ¢ i ) l con pe t10o1 
t OV ne le ( (lve eN 
OT 19Q20-19 7 
Year Quantity Value 
Pounds 
19° SVQ S95 91 
1{ ; 6,270,139 
1922 S,544,187 3,996, 44 
1923 17,924,200 5,965,267 
If 15.715,42 5 636,244 
1925 ‘ 25,799,889 6,694, 60 
1926 25,811,941 5.950 159 
1927 6, 766,168 ) 491 166 
Lime Convention to Discuss 


Critical Conditions 

The 1Q28 
National Association is to be 
held at the Belmont Hotel, New York, 
May 23-24, as announced by the Con- 
Committee. The most em 
phatic note in the announcement is that 
this is to be a convention of the indus- 
try, rather than of the 
thus recognizing the sound principle 
that the industry must be given a time 
and place to discuss the critical con 
ditions which lost over $3,000,000 last 


convention of the 
Lime 


vention 


association, 


with a decrease of over 
production. 

To carry out this purpose there is 
to be no program for the convention, 
and no_ cut-and-dried 
offered for acceptance. 


year, 200,000 


tons in 


plans to be 
Members and 
others are submitting questions bear- 
ing directly upon 
prevail in various sections of the 
country, and these questions will serve 
as the basis of a free-for-all Round 
Table discussion 


conditions which 


“SELLERS® 


HANGER BOXES 


Made in many ways 
Cast iron surfaces. 
Babbitted surfaces. 


Lined with any special 
of babbitt to 


kind 


almost any 
speed. 


Fitted 
oil wipers 
sonably dustproof. 


The 
spring oil rings remain 
true and round. 
These boxes will fit Set 
Screw Hangers. 


Try them when you have 
worn boxes. 


WM. 


Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern States Sales 


A, G. 


Machine Tools and Injectors 


SELLERS & CO. 


Incorporated 
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with or without 
Made 
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New, 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Silk, Linen, and Novelty 


Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 


Skeins, Winding in every form, 


single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-5! East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Men Wanted 


— ee 


EEEEEEE EE 
WANTED 


A designer and fabric man 
trained on overcoatings, top 
coatings and cloakings, for 
a twenty set mill in Connec 
ticut. Excellent future for the 
right man. 


Address 
334 


Adv. 252, Te 
Fourth Av New York 








WANTED 


loom 
Plush Looms. 


fixer on Gusken 
A good position and 
pay tor an experienced man 


Address Adv. 221, World 
334 Fourth Ave 


A good 


Textile 


New York 





FIXER WANTED 


Fixer » Banne machines equipped 

with Horizontal and Vertical attact 

nents willing to work on shift { two 

weeks days and two weeks nights 
POMO HOSIERY CO IN‘ 


Glove 


rsville, N. Y 





Sales 


York State and New eae to | dle 
gh quality | of textil i 
gums on « mn | 


Addr 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


DO YOU 
READ 
THE 
CLEARING HOUSE? 





Men Wanted 





Wanted 


Superintendent 
Mill making 


meres, 


for a Woolen 
manipulated cassi 


Must be 


success 


cloakings, et« 
under 45 years with a 
economic mill 
management handling labor and 
blending of stock. Reply giving 
references and full details. All 


will be consid 


ful record in an 


communications 


ered strictly confidential 
Address Adv. 253, Textile World 
$34 Fourth Ave New York 





WANTED 
Superintendent for Southern Full Fashioned 
Mill Must be thoroughly familiar with foreign 


and domestic machines, 





also lo 


ing and seaming 
Steady position, well paid 


State references and 
salary desired 
Address Ady. 22 Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave New York 





WANTED 


Experienced artificial silk dyer for 
piece and skein 

Good opportunity for the right al 
State salary and references 

Address Adv. 231, Textile World 

828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


Phila. Wool Market 


(Continued from page 133 


situation, 


but rather will tend to, 

cause still firmer trends. 
While demand for pulled and 
scoured from woolen mills is less 
active these wools are strong and 


supplies of medium grades are diffi- 
cult to the choice wools. 
for example dealers report offers on 
best LBs this week at $1 O7 
fusing to sell at this figure. 
are willing to pay $1.02 for 


locate in 


one re 
Dealers 
best LBs 


which means they will have to secure 


at least $1.07 from manutacturers to 
make a profit on such purchases. 
Scarcity of best sorts of medium 


caused 
recent 


pulled and scoured has been 


by the 
months 


active demand ot 
worsted 


pulled 
than fleece 


from who 
tound 


cheaper 


spinners 
have combings to be 
wools. 
Buying of this character 
pulled 


advance more 


has caused 
prices of and scoured to 
rapidly than if sales had 
been largely confined to woolen manu- 
facturers. The latter have seen the 
market rise faster than they could fol- 
low, worsted spinners being in position 


to offer proportionately higher prices 


than woolen mills and as a_ result 
pullers have sold larger quantities of 
their wools in the grease this year 


than for a number past. Sales have 


reported on the basis ot &83c for 
medium 


been 


ot 


shrinking 17%, 


combings, 
the buyer around $1.02 clean. 
quote pulled the 
basis of $1.17 to $1.22 VAs, Sr.10 
to SL.15 fine As, $1.05 to S1.10 


for LBs and &sec to goe for best Cupers 


costing 
Dealers wools on 
for 
for 


with ordinary ¢ 
that 
from last 


s quoted at Zac to Soc, 


prices represent little change 


\W eek 


Carpet Wools Unchanged 
So tat local spinners and manu 
little 


wool 


facturers are concerned there ts 


interest to be found in the c 


market, 


arpet 


section of the prices remain 


ing firm and unchanged and propor- 
tionately lower than dealers can 
replenish stocks — abroad lLarger 
manufacturers in other sections are 


reported to have been the largest put 
The trade 
auctions next 


chasers of wools recently 
the 
a stimulus to business. Car 
that 


re specu- 


IS awaiting coming 


week for 


pet wool houses are complaining 


other wool dealers generally a 
wools in the absence 


lating im carpet 


of supplies of other wools and believe 


will 
effect upon 


this 


eventually have an undesir 


} “ar ] 


ible the carpet Woot situa 


tion 


Pr. BM. 
Campbell 
Philip M 


iles position with the 


Philbin) with John 


Philbin has recently taken 
dvestutt 
cern, John ¢ & Co., of which 


YP 1. ollia s is manager ot t] e 


amp bell 


Union Cotton Mfg. Co., fall Rive 


Mass., resumed operations this week 
after a week's shut-down, but the Shove 
and Howard-Arthur Mills are closed 
for two weeks so there is n ‘rease in 
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Men Wanted 





WANTED 


Experienced cloth designer on wool 
work. One that is willing to devote spare 
time on color work. 
Address Adv. 241, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York. 


Superintendent Woolen Mill 


Superintendent and designer wanted 
by small woolen mill located twenty 
five miles from Philadelphia. State 
age, experience in detail, and salary 
wanted. 

Address Adv. 247, Textile World, 


334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


on commission basis to represent con- 
cern in’ Pennsylvania and Southern 
States with line of textile soaps and oils. 


Address Adv. 248, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendent or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





SECOND HAND COTTON CARDING DEP’T. Po 
sition wanted by man 23 yrs. of age, English, sin 
le. Worked on Egyptian — 1%” —1 9/11” Staple 
‘exas 1 1/16” — 1%” staple. Familiar with Howard 
& Bullough, Whitin and Saco-Lowell machines 
First class references 

O. B. 354, Textile World, 


OVERSEER DYEING IN 
MILL. Position wanted by 
American, married. 
Familiar with all 
dye machinery. 

0. B. 398, 


Boston, Mass 


WLN. OR WORSTED 
man 36 yrs. of age 
Worked on woolen and worsteds 
makes of yarn, wool and plece 
Good recommendations 
Textile World, Boston, 


OVERSEFR WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST 
Position wanted by man 50 yrs. 


of age, 
American, marr'‘ed Worked con wins. and worsteds., 
fancy men’s wear 


dress goods, overcoatings, etc 
Variiliar with C&K looms First class references 
O. B. 442, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





Mass 


MILI, 
Scotch 





OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING 
by man 50 yrs. of age, American, 
on corduroys, twills, sateens, 
Familiar with Draper Stafford 
First class recommendations 

0. B. 971. Textile World 


SECOND HAND COTTON 
DUCTION MANAGER 
yrs. of age, American, 
ings, shirtings, dress 
mixtures. Familiar 
H&B, Mason 

Oo. B 


SUPT. OR 
wanted by 


Position wanted 
married Worked 
ducks and sheetings 

and Whitin loom 

Soston. Mass 
CARDING OR 
Position wanted by 
married 


PRO 
man 28 
Worked on sheet 
goods. broadcloths and rayon 
with Woonsocket, Saco-Lowell 
and Whitin machines. Good reference 
1025. Textile World, Boston. Mass 


MGR. UNDERWEAR MILL. Position 
man 50 yrs. of age, American, married 
Worked on men's and ladies’ knitted and nain 
sook underwear Familiar with all makes sewing 
machinery and cotton and woolen machinery for 
making yarns First class recommendations 
O. B. 1078, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
CHEMIST OR DYER 
42 yrs. of age. English, 
warps, mohair yarns and piece goods. slubbing 
vigereaux printing, cotton drill and cotton duck 


woolen yarns rayon, silk and cotton skein yarn 
Familiar with all makes dyeing machinery Good 


recommendations 
Textile World, 


0. B. 1122 
DESIGNER 


Position 
married 


wanted by man 
Worked on cottor 


Boston, Mass 


ASSISTANT Position wanted b 


young man 25 years of age, American, single 
Worked on woolen's men’s and women's wear and 
blankets First Class recommendations 

O. B. 1180, Textile World, Mass 


Boston, 


IN WLN. On 
man 49 yrs. 
classes of wooler 


SUPT. OR OVERSEER WEAVING 
WST. MILI Position wanted by 


of ag 
Scotch, married Worked on all 











and worsteds from fine men’s wear to blank 
and robes Familiar with all makes looms 
cluding jacquards picking mixing ga. netts na 
all preparator *hines from the raw stock to 
cards. Good references 
0. B. 271, Textile World, Boston, _Mass 
WLN MILL SUPT. OR AGENT _ASST. MG R. O} 
LARGE PLANT Position wanted by man 33 yrs 
age American married Worked on all clas 
of woolens yarns and woolen goods Familiar wit 
sll inakes machinery, First class references 
oe. & Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER WEAVING OR ASST. SUPT 


WLN. OF WST. MILL 
50 yrs. of age American, married Worked on 
classes of woolens and worsteds, piece dves A 
fancies Familiar with C&K and Crompton 4 
Thayer looms AN 1 recommendations 

oO. B. 414, Textile 


Position wanted by 








World, Boston, Mass 
WORSTED SPINNING OVERSEER Positi 
wanted by man 40 yrs. of age. American, marrie 
Worked on a kinds of weted ms both pla 
and novelt Far ir with Prince Smith, Hall 
Stell Lowe M ne Shoy spinning frames ar 
all kinds of windina frames. Good recommendatior 
oO B 4 Textile World, Boston, Mass 
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Obituary 





William F. Steinbach 


Wilham F. Steinbach, former boss 
weaver for the Bigwood Woolen Co., 
Spencer, Mass., died at his home in that 


town after a few days illness on March 
He was a 
native of Germany, came to the United 
States when 15 years old and had lived 
in Spencer about 30 years. For 

time he was superintendent of the mill 
of the former Upham & Ladd Co. He 
leaves a son and two brothers. Burial 


was In Woonsocket, a: 2. 


30, at the age of 72 years. 


some 


Herbert Edwin Craven 


Herbert Edwin 


Craven, for 21 years 
an overseer. for the Slater Co., Inc., 
Webster, Mass., died in the New Eng- 


land Baptist Hospital, Boston, on March 
29. after an illness of several months. He 
Branley, Yorkshire, Eng 
land, 61 years ago, learned the mill busi 
ness there and went directly to Webster 


was born in 


to take the position of overseer. Mr. 
Craven leaves a widow and three daugh 
ace 
Ellis Thomas 

Ellis Thomas, for many years identi 
fied with various textile firms at Utiea, 
NX. Y., died recently after a brief ill- 
ness. He was born in England in 1855, 


but had resided in this country virtually 
his entire life. For the last ten 
he had been employed by the McLoughlin 
Textile Corp., as traveling sales manager 
in’ which 


years 


position he had become ac- 
quainted with many textile manufacturers 
in the Mohawk Valley. 


William A. Smith 

William A. Smith, one the oldest 
employes of the Aetna plant of the 
Wright Underwear Co., Troy, N. Y., 
died at his home following a brief ill- 
ness. At the time of his death he was 
employed as a boss spinner. He was 
born at Mellenville, N. Y., but had re- 
sided in Troy virtually his entire life. 
The survivors are his three 
daughters and four sons. 


ot 


widow, 


George W. Surner 
Gseorge W. Surner, an overseer for 
the Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass., 
where he was employed for 48 years, 
died at his home in that village on March 
26, following an illness due to old age. 
was 71 years old, a native of Great 


He 


Barrington, Mass., and had lived there 
his entire life I'e leaves a sister and 
two brothers 
John W. Ward 
Joh W. Ward died at his home in 
Bound Brook, N. J., on March 25.) Mr. 


Ward was known in New Jersey, having 
been connected as spinner with the Rari- 
tan (N. J.) Woolen Mills, and also with 
the Somerville (N. J.) Woolen Mills for 


a number ot years 


Harry Alker 
Harry Alker died at his home in Nor- 
ristown, Pa., on March 29, from a heart 
attack. Mr. Alker was one of the old- 
est hat manufacturers in the United 
States, being 94 years of age. Due to 
his age has retired for 


advanced been 


some years. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Staple Cottons Slow 
(Continued from page 119) 


middling and higher grades, but while 
many shippers are asking 1000 points 
on May for full 1% in. hard western 
cotton of middling grade it is reported 
available as low as 900 


pomts on 


Egyptian Prices Speculative 
The 
Alexandria continues to be 
by that 
relation to American futures, and al 


though Huctuated 
siderably during the week they closed 


Egyptian contract market in 
governed 
speculative factors bear no 


prices have con 
today at a net advance on old crop 
months and with new crop Sak 
tively much firmer than old crop 
While the May Sak. option shows a 
net advance for the week of only 42c 
the November option at $41.47 is up 


rela 


86c. The net advance for the week 
in \pril and October Uppers Was 
almost identical. Top grades ot E-gyp- 
tian Sak. show little change for the 


week at 47 to 48c, but top grades of 


Sudan Sak. are now held as high as 
51 to 51'%c. An interesting feature 


of the domestic market for Egyptians 
is the offering for sale of considerable 
quantities of so-called medium and low 
grade Sak. at prices that look ridicu 
lously low even when compared with 
values ruling prior to the recent 
advance; an examination of these cot- 
tons proves that they are either Pilion, 
or of mixed staple or of much lower 
grade than represented, and it is not 
impossible that they account for some 
of the that 


reputable importers were up against 


ridiculously low prices 


earlier in the season. 


Current Quotations 


\verage prices for April-May ship 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


( Government 


Middling St. Middling 











1 1/16 in ‘ 22 Yate 

1 1/16 in. to %& in . 23 t ” 

1 %& in 23 eto24c 

1 3/16 in -. 24eto2x 

1% in 28 to29 29 tod 
Rasis on N. Y. May 19.31 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. for 
\pr.-May shipments as _ follows: 
Medium Sakellarides, 397¢c, off I'ec; 
Medium Uppers, 303¢c, up 34¢, 
March 28. 
April 4 on the Alexandria exchange as 
May Sak. up 42c, 
Uppers $27.45, 15c from 
28 


Boston 


from 
They report closing prices 


tollows: 
\pril 
March 


$40 So, 
up 


Boll Weevil 


Clemson Training 

Experts 
SPARTANBURG, S.C Students ot 

College to the 


to he 


agriculture at Clemson 


number of 50 are riven .two 


months of intensive training to pre 


pare them as boll weevil control ex 
perts for employment among. the 
State's cotton growers during the 
coming season. At the end of the 


end ot the course, those who mastet 
it will be recommended to 
growers desiring such service during 
the coming season. 


cotton 


MeN 
\) 


i iS 

iss 
DNA. 
ce vs 


t 


facturing property 


tising, lotting of machinery, selling, 


turing 


Real 


Estate and Insurance 
170 Westminster Street 







SURPLUS YARNS 


all kinds. Large 


Send samples, state price 


We purchase yarns of 
and small lots 


and quantity. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO., 
Morrisville, Pa. 





WOOLEN WEAVING YARN ACCOUNT 


DESIRED 


and well 


All replies 


by a reputable 
selling agent 
confidential 


onnec 


ted New England 


treated strict 


Address Adv 2 Textile 
334 Fourth Ave New 


World 
York 


ANGORA RABBIT 
children’s Knitted 
MENTS of excellent quality and design 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS REQUIRED 

TALBOT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Barum 


WOOL 
Rabbit 


YARNS, 
Wool GAR 


and 


Top, Halifax, England 


Men Wanted 





















RAYON SALESMAN 
with mills throughout 
ing domestic rayon in 


Experienced man only 


wanted, familiar 
Pennsylvania us 
skeins and cones 
Commission basis 


Write fully 
Address Adv. 251, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





SALESMAN WANTED 
Established Philedelphia ise handling w 
sted and rayon yarn . for tt weaving and 
knitting trad has an opening fe i ng mar 

de S learn sellir 


Position Wanted 





DESIGNER 


years of age wants 


German, 40 25 
manufactory of all kinds 


position 


ears’ experience in the 
woolen and worsted faney goods for men’s 
ana we ens wear 
First class recommendations 
Address Ady. 245, Textile World, 


4 Fourth Ave New York 


James H. Hurley and E. Tudor Gross, Auctioneers 


LIQUIDATION SALES by 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
or by Private Sale 


We are organized to manage efficiently all the details of 


collections 


property at 


JOHN C.PERCIVAL & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS ust 





OWELL 
ACHUSETTS 
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a private sale of manu 


in a unit, or in lots to suit purchasers, attending to the adver 


and deliveries 


When a business is no longer profitable, the earlier it is liquidated the 
better the results secured 


We are experts in selling manufac- 


public auction 


soionsclasinesioees gGaelns eaetniasel nr eatasenswedh aan asa aonnadaean eae 
On request, a representative will call on you to discuss liquidation 


G. L. & H. J. GROSS, Inc. 


Established 
Providence, R. I. 


1888 


Industrial 
Plant 
Liquidators 
and 
Appraisers 








Woolen Mill Wanted 


Selling agent desires to make 
with to 
manufacture line of merino 
cassimeres. Can keep about 


20 looms going year round. 


connection mill 





Address Adv. 
334 


173, Textile World, 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


SURPLUS YARNS WANTED 
We buy in any quantity for 
Cash—Yarns of all Descriptions. 
CONSOLIDATED YARNS CO. 
242 No. Main St., Prov., R. L 


WORSTED WEAVING YARN ACCOUNT 
DESIRED 


and well connected New Engtamd 
All replies will be treated strictly 


by a reputable 
selling agent 
confidentially 


Address Adv 229 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World 
New York 


Position Wanted 


man owning car wants manufse- 
ell direct to mills and factories im 
strictly commissioned basis, 
thoroughly familiar with 
Satisfactory references guaraa- 
wndence solicited hk G BLOAK, 
isboro, N. C 


xpenrence, 


PLUSH FINISHER 


silk 
and 
and embossed patterns and figures. 


i_xperienced 
linen, and 
Cut 
Expert on 
machinery. 
Address 
334 


mohair, 
plush 


on 
cotton 


rayon, 
velours. 


shears and other finishing 
Available for position. 
Adv. 242, Textile World, 
Fourth Ave., New York. 








; 
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Specialized Service 


An organization of men experienced in 
handling large and small transactions in 


an orderly and conscientious manner. 


Mill Liquidations 
Appraisals 
Used Textile Machinery 
Mill Properties 
Vacant Plants 
Mill Sites 


Consultation at either of below offices or by 
appointment. 


H. M. McCord 


505 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Telephone—Murray Hill 4755 


161 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone—Liberty 5948 








Our Department of Mill Properties acts as 
agent for the purchase and sale of complete tex- 
tile plants in any part of the country, and for 
vacant plants suitable for textile mill purposes. 


To those who contemplate the purchase of tex- 
tile mill units this Department can give a very 
complete survey of available properties. 


Mill owners who would be willing to entertain 
offers for their property can negotiate through us 
with the absolute assurance that no confidence 
will be violated. We are thoroughly accustomed 
to handling the largest as well as the smallest of 
mill transactions in a strictly private and con- 
fidential way. 


TEXTILE MILLS 


Address all such communications to 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Dept. of Mill Properties 
334 Fourth Ave. 


New York 
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3 inches 4 inches 
1 time $10.50 $13.20 
2 times 19.20 24.80 
3 times 27.90 36.00 
4 times 48.00 












Mills Wanted, For Sale or Lease 





FOR SALE 


Flocking Print Mill and 
Artificial Leather Plant 


A going concern, offered for and four 
sale on account of personal 
reasons. Located in Pawtucket, 
R. L., on 76,537 sq. ft. of land 
excellently located and with 
railroad siding. One wing of 
mill is 212 x 90 ft.; the other, 
189 x 40 ft. The floor space to- 
tals 22,580 sq. ft. 


Equipment includes 3 flocking 
machines, 2 printing machines, 


units for applying 
pyroxylin coating on cotton — 
all in first class condition. Fully 
equipped machine shop. Electric 
power. 2 boilers. Priced reason- 
able for quick sale. 


Address Adv. 228, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Factory Buildings For Sale — 
Western Massachusetts 


Situated in Western Massachusetts village, near Springfield; main 
building 116x 48, 4 stories and attic; Ell, 48x45; 2 storehouses 
53x30 and 38x 24; all buildings brick; heavy construction; water 
power, auxiliary steam engine and boilers in good condition. Steam 
heat, electric light, automatic sprinkler system. Year ‘round water 
power for reasonable load. Plenty of help available at favorable rates. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY — THE PRICE IS LOW 
Address Adv. 200, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


HOSIERY MILL FOR SALE 
Complete Seamless Hosiery Mill located in Rhode 


E. K. WATSON 
Island equipped to produce 750 dozens weekly 


Industrial Textile Broker Now running on Men's Fancies. Can be bought 
Textile Mill Properties Handled at reasonable price with or without building. 


WARREN R I Address Adv. 203, Textile World 
, - i. 


4 Fourth Ave., New York 








Machinery Wanted and For Sale 


BUY AND SELL jacquard machines 


of all descriptions. Also all other 


Wanted 


One Printing Skein Ager. 


silk machinery. 
Address Adv. 182, Textile World, 


EUGENE SECKLER, 
150 Ward Street, Paterson, N. J. 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE 


See aa Want to Purchase 
2 or more 39 gauge Standard Reading 
Full Fashioned Footing machines. Lat- 
est type preferred. 
Address Adv. 222, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


10—Banner Machines, 
needle. 
2—Record Loopers, 22 Point. 
1—Splice Cutter, etc. 
Will sell for $200.00 Cash. 
Address Adv. 201, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED 


A 7 roll hydraulic calender. 50 inch 
face or wider. The steel rolls to be 
bored for steam heating. 


UNITED MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED 


Filling bobbins, plain wooden, welted. 
Eight inches long, 1% inch head. Send 
sample and quote price. 


FORDYCE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc. 
East Brady, Pa. 
























